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THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


A vance partof the administra- 
tion of the domestic affairs of this 
country, which does not come 
under the cognizance of the 
Home Office* and the Treasury, 
is confided to a government de- 

artment called the Board of 
rade. Its formal title is, the 
Committee of the Privy Council 
appointed for the Consideration 
of all matters relating to Trade 
and Foreign Plantations. 

Though the Board of Trade is 
now, as it ought to be in the 
greatest trading country in the 
world, a useful institution, its 
earlier history is not respectable, 
Its origin was, however, good; 
for it began with Cromwell, who 
appointed his son Richard, and 
many lords of his council, to meet 
and consider by what means 
trade and navigation might be 
regulated and promoted. Be- 
fore Cromwell’s time English 
sovereigns had, for a century, 
been accustomed, now and then, 


* See Vol. XXVIII. p. 342. 
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to direct their privy councils to 
discuss particular questions of 
trade; but it was Cromwell who 
established first a trade depart- 
ment of the state, and the labours 
of the committee so established 
helped to produce the navigation 
laws of the Protectorate. Crom- 
well’s committee, however, was 
the thing without @ name; a 
Board of Trade, distinctly so- 
called, did not ¢ome into exis- 
tence till the restoration, when 
it was established at the instiga- 
tion of Lord Shaftesbury; .a 
nobleman who, though by no 
means upoh all points sincere, 
took, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, a real interest in the deve- 
lopement of, Commerce. This is: 
the Board denounced by Burke . 
as “one: amongst those show 

and specious impositions, whic 

one of: the experiment-making 
administrations of Charles the 
Second,. held out to delyde «i: 
people and to be subs 
the place of the rea 
which they might expe@ 
parliament annually 3 
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The continuance of the Board,|to the great officers of state, ofa 
ee or bad, at any rate, wasifirst lord and seven commis- 

rief, Projected in sixteen hun-|sioners, each paid with a thou- 
dred and sixty-eight, it perished|sand pounds a year. Their duty 
in sixteen hundred and seventy-|was to promote the trade of the 
three; the expense of it being| kingdom, and to inspect and im- 
found inconvenient to his sacred prove the plantations. The ap- 
but straightened majesty. pointment of so many well-paid 

During the war. with France / officials, in times of political cor- 
which followed the Revolution of ruption, led to much dishonest 
sixteen hundred and see dealing, and the work of the 

y 





eight, our trade suffered greatly | Board, so far as it affected co- 
from French cruisers and pri-jlonies, was purely mischievous. 
vateers. Occasion was thereupon|The only colonies established 
taken by a faction hostile tojby it, Georgia and Nova-Scotia 
King William the Third to pro-| cost vast sums to the nation, and 
pore the establishment of aj/never prospered until freed from 
oard for the Protection of|the intermeddling of their foun- 
Trade in parliament itself, sojders. Correspondence between 
constituted as of necessity to/the crown and the colonies was 
draw intoitself the chieffunctions|indeed carried on, nominally, 
of both the Treasury and the|through a secretary of state; but 
Admiralty, and thus deprive the|the secretary acted ie the re- 
king of a large part of his prero-| ports and opinions of the Board 
ative. The government with/of Trade in all matters relating 
ifficulty defeated this design,|to colonial government and com- 
by opposing to it that revival of| merce. 
the Board of Trade and Planta-;} The mischief-making of the 
tions, which took place in the;Board of Trade came to its 
year sixteen hundred and ninety- | climax in the reign of George the 
six. “Thus,” according to Burke’s| Third, after that king had re- 
comment, *‘the Board of Trade|solved to break the power of the 
was reproduced in a job, andj great Whig families of the revo- 
peepee he adds, speaking/lution, to whom he, as one of 
itterly, in the year seventeen|the house of Hanover, was in- 
hundred and cigh , “it is the|debted for the English crown. 
only instance of a public body| George the Third desiring to in- 
which has never degenerated;|crease his personal authority 
dat, to this hour, preserves all/over the. government, he and the 
Jeeebeaith and vigour of its pri-|ministers who stooped to his de- 
Seeteetitution. sires, endeavoured to win the 
Semeeard, as constituted in| support of the landed interest to 
Sema sixteen hundred andjhis new system, by transferring 
K&. consisted, in addition|to the colonies the weight of 
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many burthens pressing heavily|affairs, and is concerned onl 
on landowners in ars Du-| with the commercial state of the . 
ring the early part, therefore, of| united kingdom. 
this king’s reign, the Board of}. The Board of Trade as it now | 
Trade was constantly employed|stands, consists of two paid 
in devising those experiments|acting members, a president and 
for taxing the American colonies,|a vice-president, three or four 
which led to their noble war of|selected privy councillors who 
Independence and cut off the|are generally retired state-func- 
United States from the British|tionaries, and of a number of 
empire. While the Board of|!privy-councillors who hold offi- 
Trade was occupied in this way|cial seats in ‘the committee, 
it was doing little enough, and/namely, the First Lord of the 
nothing useful, to advance the/Treasury, the Secretaries of 
commerce of the realm. State, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
Although a secretary of state|chequer, the Lord Chancellor, 
for the colonies had been ap-|the Speaker of the House of 
pouee in the year seventeen|Commons, the Chancellor of the 
undred and sixty-eight, the|Duchy of Lancaster, the Pay- 
powers of the Board of Trade|master-General, and such officers 
remained unaltered until the year| of state in Ireland as may happen 
seventeen hundred and eighty-|to be English privy-councillors. 
two, when the righteous suc-|Such is the constitution and com- 
cesses of the American colonists|position of the “Committee of 
rendered economies in England|the Privy Council appointed for . 
unavoidable. The Board, as it|the Consideration of all matters 
then stood, was accordingly|relating to Trade and Foreign 
abolished, and the business of|Plantations.” But for almost all © 
the department was made over to|working purposes the Board of 
a permanent committee of the|Trade simply consists of its pre- 
privy council, constituted as it|/sident and vice-president, and of 
is at present. Chiefly by this|the staff of officials under their 
committee were conducted theen-|control. The president and vice- 
uiries that preceded the aboli-|president, of course, go out and 
tion of the English slave-trade;;|come in with the ministries to 
but, with that exception, its|which they may belong. One sits 
duties were light until the close|in the lower and the other in the 
of war in eighteen hundred and|upper-house, and each receives 
fifteen. During the long peace|as his salary two thousand 
that followed, and especially|pounds a-year. However they 
during the last fourteen years,|may privately divide their work, 
the real uses of the Board of|the peaponsibility of these two 
Trade have been developed. It|officers is not divisible; and, as 
has ceased to_regulate colonial|one is bound to answer to the 
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lords, the other to the commons, |of collecting and publishing sta- 
itis necessary that each should | tistical information. 
be cognisant of all the business} Since eighteen hundred and 
of his department. forty it has exercised a certain 
___ It is the duty of the Board of|degree of control over railway 
Trade to be as well informed as|companies. During about the 
possible on all matters relatingjsame length of time govern- 
to trade, inorder to advise other|ment schools of design have 
departments on questions in/been placed under its superin- 
which the commerce of the coun-|tendence. 
try is concerned. Itis required} Offices for the regulation of 
to examine and report to the Co-|joint stock companies, and for 
lonial- office on all acts of the|the registration of designs have 
colonial legislatures affecting|also been attached to it. 
trade; to direct the parliamen-| In eighteen hundred and fifty 
tary course of all government|it was charged with supervision 
bills concerning commerce, and|of the merchant shipping. 
to watch those which may have| In eighteen hundred and fifty- 
been introduced by private mem-jone it received large powers of 
bers. It assists the Foreign-office|controul over the steam naviga- 
in the negociation of commercial | tion of the country. | 
treaties. It advises the crownon|; And last year the shipping 
all applications by projected|laws generally have been con- 
commercial companies for char-|solidated and placed under its 
ters of incorporation; communi-|superintendence. 
cates with the great seats of he general business of this 
commerce; examines consular| department of state is carried on 
correspondence on commercialjin Whitehall; but there are de- 
subjects, and receives and keeps/tached offices elsewhere for the 
all Foreign-office documents that|transacting of certain portions 
concern our trade and naviga-|of its business. The annual cost 
tion. These functions belong to|of the office of the Board of 
the general scheme of the de-| Trade — which finds work fora 
partment. By naming the chiof|staff of one hundred and twenty- 
special labours that have been|four persons — is about forty-six 
_ imposed upon the Board of|thousand pounds. The president 
Trade, since the year eighteen|and the vice-president have the 
hundred and thirty, we shall,/salaries already mentioned; two 
naar oe ‘best show how steadily |joint- secretaries receive not 
hat branch. of government has,|much less, namely, three thou- 
‘late, been increasing in im-|sand five hundred poms a-year 
ce. between them. e private se- 
#n eighteen hundred and thirty-|cretaries of the president and 
Wo it was charged with the duty|vice-president receive respec- 
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tively three hundred’ and one|chief clerk with four hundred a- 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year.|jyear. Under these are forty 
An assistant secretary for the|clerks, in five divisions, of whom 
railway department has a thou-jthe salaries ascend from eighty 
sand; one for the marine de-|to three hundred and fifty 
partment eight hundred, growing|pounds. The progressive rise of 
to a thousand by the usual an-|salary is -managed upon the 
nual increase. A chief of the/principle described in our ac- 
statistical department has eight|count of the Home Department, 
hundred; his assistant four hun-|it being one that is common to 
dred and eighty. The railway all government offices. 

chief’s assistant’s salary{ grows| Certain changes in the staff of 
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till he receives four hundred and 
fifty; a legal assistant for rail- 
way business has five hundred 
guineas. 
railways have together eleven 
hundred and fifty pounds. There 
are two sca captains attached to 
the marine department who di- 


Three inspectors of|to have only onec 


the Board of Trade have been 
suggested, and are being carried 
out. Itis proposed, for example, 

hief secretary, 
and under him three assistant se- 
cretaries — one for the general 
trade department, one for railway 
business, and one for the mer- 


vide between them fourteen/cantile marine. It is thought that 


hundred pounds. There is a 
librarian with about six hundred, 


the statistics and corn returns 
may be thrown into the business 


and an accountant with about/of the general trade department, 


nine hundred a year. Then there 
are the comptroller and deput 
comptroller of corn returns, wit 
five hundred and four hundred 
a-year respectively. There are 
six senior 


and that the number of the clerks 
may be reduced by increasing 
the number of copyists. 

By adopting the division into 
three parts, recognised by the 


nine second, and/|suggestion of the three assistant 


twelve junior clerks, with sala-|secretaries, we can describe the 
ries beginning at a hundred and| business of the Board of Trade in 
ascending tosix hundred pounds.|/an extremely simple manner. 
There are fifteen copyists at|The general trade department, 
eighty pounds a-year; an office-|which would have cognisance of 
keeper, a housekeeper, and a/miscellaneous matters, it will be 
dozen messengers and porters.|most convenient to speak of last. 
These people all work at the|We begin, therefore, with the 
office in Whitehall. At the office|Board’s concern in railway ma- 
of the registrar of merchant/nagement, and in the supérin- 
seamen there are employed, ajtendence of the mercantile 
registrar, with from seven to/marine. . 

eight hundred, an assistant re-/ The English railway system, 
gistrar, with five hundred, and a| as every one knows, is the result. 
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of private enterprise. Parliament|ments that may be required to 
has passed some general laws to|give effect to its suggestions it 
regulate the internal administra-|prepares, and after the bill in 
tion of the companies with regard | question has passed the ordeal 
to capital, direction, meetings|of the Hepa a? | sub-com- 
of shareholders, dividends, pur-| mittee, the Board of Trade again 
chase of land, etc., to protect the|looks for any flaws that it may 
public against very improper|contain, and if they appear, 
construction and working of the} points them ont to the chairman. 
lines of rail, to ensure due con-/Finally, in order to provide still 
veyance upon fixed terms of|/greater security to the public, 
troops and of the mails. Both|there isa standing order of the 
houses have their standing|House of Lords that no railway 
orders which establish conditions| bill shall be read a third time in 
that all applicants on behalf of|that house unless it has been de- 
railway enterprise are bound to|posited three days before such 
; reading with the Board of Trade; 

In the first place notice of each|so that it receives then a third 
intended application must be sent|scrutiny from the Board with 
to the Board of Trade before a|especial reference to its bearing 
certain day which precedes each|on the public interests. The 
meeting of parliament. All ap-|points chiefly looked to in the 
plications so received are classi-|course of these three scrutinies, 
fied by the Board, and presented | concern the way of raising and ap- 
in a report made to the House of| plying capital, prevention of ex- 
Commons as soon asitassembles.| cessive borrowing, or of the pay- 
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By help of this report the general 
railway committee of the house 
is enabled to distribute the va- 
rious projects in the most con- 
venient may among the sub-com- 
mittees, which decide upon their 
fate, and from whose decision 
applicants have no _ appeal. 
Should a railway project depo- 
sited with the Board of Trade, 
after careful examination be 
found to contain in its provisions 
any legal defect or matter that 
seems to be prejudicial to the 
public interests, the Board di- 









ment of interest out of capital; a 
due adjustment of the rights of 
shareholders, provision for com- 
pensation according to the very 
various cases that may possibly 
arise, and the insertion of a 
clause subjecting the railway to 
the authority of future legis- 
lation. 

After arailway has been autho- 
rised and its construction is com- 
plete, it cannot be opened unless 
notice of its completion has been 
sent to the Board of Trade, and 
it has been examined and ap- 


ato that fact the attention of|proved by the Board’s railway 
Mirman of the general com-|inspectors. If anything be found 
m..Any clauses or amend-|unsafe or incomplete the opening 
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must be postponed until the|of the old English navigation 
scruples of the Board are satis-|laws was the necessity for a new 
fied. After the railway Has been| regulation of the merchant ser- 
opened, its line and rolling stock/ vice. This task was undertaken 
must be at all times open to the| in the year eighteen hundred and 
visits of the government inspec-| fifty, and is considered to have 
tors. Upon the construction of| been completed last year. Five 
roads and bridges, upon ques-|years ago no department of state 
tions of junctions, curves, gra-|was charged with the care of the 
dients, etc., in connexion with|merchant service. We have now 
railway works, the decision of|amarine department of the Board 
the Board is final; and it may,/of Trade, consisting of two sea- 
after hearing evidence, by its|captains, an assistant-secretary, 
certificate, permit any necessary/and a proper establishment of 
deviation from the plans and sec-/clerks. A local marine board 
tions authorised by parliament./may be established at any out- 
The Board of Trade may also|port that employs in foreign 
regulate the speed of trains with|trade thirty thousand registered 
a view to the safety of the public,| tons of shipping, and at sixteen 
and the hours appointed for the/such ports these boards have 
running on each line of the one|been established. In each case 
parliamentary train that is re-|they are composed of two mem- 
quired to take passengers for a|jbers belonging to the municipa- 
penny a mile, at a rate not less'lity, four persons resident on the 
than twelve miles an hour, must;spot who are nominated by the 
be such as the Board of Trade| Board of Trade, and six who are 
has sanctioned. The Board ad-|named by local owners, the pos- 
judicates in case of dispute be-|session of at least two hundred 
tween railway and railway, givesjand fifty registered tons of 
effect by its approval to ibe liye. foreign-going ship being requi- 
laws of each company, requires |site to qualify each owner for his 
from all railway companies an-| vote. any local board fails in 
nual returns of tolls and traffic as|its duty, the Board of Trade may 
well as of accidents, and being|either cause it to be superseded 
charged generally with the en-jor assume its functions. The 
forcement of all railway acts is|local boards, which are required 
at the same time the official re-|to be in constant correspondence 
feree to crown and parliament on | with the registrar of merchant 
any railway question that arises.|seamen, must provide shipping 
Here, then, is no lack of work offices and shipping masters for 
for one department of the Board their several ports, and also me- 
of Trade. We pass on to an-/dical inspectors. 
other. The registrar of merchant 
One consequence of the repeal! seamen, whose office, subordinate 
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to the Board of Trade, is in|the number of youths entered to 
Thames Street, records alljthe merchant service. With a 
voyages of ships, and keeps ajview to the encouragement in 
register of seamen and appren-|boys of a seagoing taste, the 
tices, in which he enters the!Board of Trade proposes to 
characters given them by their|establish nautical classes in all 
masters, and other information.|/the national schools of seaport 
The aBIDPINE offices in the|towns. Schools for adults, we 
various ports keep and transmit|may add, have been attached 
to head-quarters similar records.|to the sailors’ homes of the 
Masters before clearing out must/metropolis. ‘The sailors’ homes, 
leave lists of their crews at the| established now in all large ports, 
custom-house of their ports, to|provide good board and lodging 
be transmitted to the registrar.|to the seamen at a reasonable 
The whereabouts of every seaman|rate — about fourteen shillings 
and his business history is thus|a-week — and are meant to save 
onrecord. Masters of vessels|him from the hands of thieves 
wanting crews have only to apply | and from the haunts of vice. Like 
to the shipping masters at the|ships, they are, however, mo- 
shipping offices, to which sailors|nasteries; and while they do 
in want of ships also resort, at|/much good, must to a certain ex- 
which alone contracts can be) tent fail of their intentions. Upon 
made, crews discharged, and ac-|this, as upon many other points 
counts between master and man|in the sketch we are here giving, 
settled. Balances of wages {due|comments will occur to many’ 
to deceased seamen are also|minds. It is our purpose, how- 
ascertained and paid into thejever, in giving outlines of the 
hands of the shipping masters for | business of government depart- 
the benefit of their next of kin,|ments, to state only what ar- 
these balances having been for-|rangements are existing. The 
merly nearly all lost by the fa-jlocal charges that arise out of 
railies of the lost men. Even now|machinery connected with the 
there is a three years’ accumula-| merchant service is a little more 
tion of such balances that have|than paid for by a tax upon the 
remained unclaimed, to the ex-/seamen’s earnings. 
tent of no less than ten thousand| Among other duties of the 
pounds. Board of Trade in its marine de- 
The registrar of seamen also/ partment these may be specified. 
keeps account of all contracts of| lt obtains shipping returns from 
apprerficeship. The old naviga-|consuls at foreign ports, or 
tion lags compelled every ship tojother crown officers able to 
pkgeeertain number of appren-|furnish them. It may demand of 
ictAwAnd the withdrawal of any shipmaster his logbook, and 
Hiision very much reduced cause his papers to be inspected, 
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or his crew mustered, should|culars must be filed, and certain 
such a proceeding appear neces-|fees paid. The scheme bein; 
sary. It appoints inspectors to|thus ‘‘provisionally registered,” 
report on accidents at sea, and|may then — but not until then — 
gives them extensive powers for|be publicly submitted to the 
the purpose of enquiry. It super-|world. No such company, how- 
intends the new system of exami-jever, can commence business 
nation to test the capacity of|until its registration has been 
masters and mates of vessels, and|made complete, and “complete 
furnish them with classed certifi-|registration” cannot be had by it 
cates according to their merit./until the draft of its deed of 
Examiners are appointed by the| settlement has been approved by 
local boards, and the Board of|the Board of Trade, and sent in 
Trade issues certificates (which | fully signed, with four copies for 
in case of misconduct it may|filing in the registration office. 
aon ati or cancel) in accordance| The company then has the legal 
with the examiners’ reports, privileges of a corporation. Com- 
Over steam-vessels carrying|panies of all kinds have to be 
passengers the Board of Trade|provisionally registered, but 
exercises much control. It ap-| when — as in the case of rail- 
points for their examination a|way companies — they can be 
shipwright and an engineer, and/|cstablished only by an act of par- 
compels owners under heavy pe-|liament, the act supersedes the 
nalties to submit their steam/necessity for a completion of the 
vessels to such surveillance twice|registry. The cost of this office 
a year — namely, in April and/is under three thousand a-year, 
October. Sea or river certifi-|and it takes six thousand in fees, 
cates, for which a fee is paid, are|/so that it yields a profit to the 
allowed only on the reports of,exchequer in the shape of a tax 
the surveyors. Lists of the aalce joint stock partnership. 
lified steamers are hung upinthe| ‘The Board of Trade is further 
custom-house of each port, andicharged with the promotion of 
if a vessel plies without a license,|science and art in their relation 
it is liable to heavy penalties, with industrial pursuits. It there- 
Upon the third division of the/|fore has central training-schools 
business of the Board of Trade, /|for teachers and local schools of 
its general and miscellaneous) design, which it maintains by in- 
duties, something has already| 
been said, and a few more notes!good models, ete., by training 
will suffice. It has an office inSer-;teachers, encouraging students 
jeant’s Inn for the registration of: with exhibitions, and by limited 
joint stock companies. At this| pecuniary help. There are in the 
office, when such a company has ‘provinces no schools of science; 
been projected, very full parti-| but there are twenty-one schools 


spection, by a cheap supply of 
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of design, to which annual grants | limited period, varying from nine 
are made, varying from one hun-|/months for a shawl pattern to 
dred and fifty to six hundred |three years for a carpet or for 
pounds a-piece. The grants are| articles in earthen-ware, wood, 
administered by local commit-| glass, or metal. 
tees, subject to the direction of! The corn-office, which is now 
the Board of Trade. An attempt)a separate department, has lost 
is also being made to induce the/all its glory since the abolition 
formation of self -supporting|of the sliding-scale. It used to 
schools of design, by guarantee-|fix by averages struck from six 
ing for the first year a master’s|weeks returns of price, the 
salary. In connexion with the| fluctuating rate of duty. Now it 
central school of design at Marl-|is merely a producer of statistics. 
borough House, lectures are de-| The statistical department of the 
livered upon fabrics, wood en-| Board of Trade was devised for 
graving , poree ae painting,'great purposes. It was to pro- 
casting, and such topics. There) vide figures on all subjects; but 
are two other training schools in!since every department makes 
London — one at Somerset: its own tables, more than half the 
House for males, the other in| work of this statistical depart- 
Gower Street for females. ment is executed and published 
For the encouragement of;and paid forin duplicate. These 
science there exists at present!are the two departments which 
only a central school connected it is proposed to reduce to their 
with the Museum of Practical! just proportions, and throw into 
Geology in Jermyn Street. It! the miscellaneous business of the 
has laboratories and professors.| Board of Trade. 
It is the home also of the ge0-| Throughout the preceding ac- 
logical survey and mining re-|count, it will be observed the 
cords. ‘he whole department of; Board of Trade and Plantations 
art and practical science costs, is concerned with trade alone. 
forty-five thousand pounds ajRecently, some part of its func- 
year. All the institutions in as-|tion as an authority upon colo- 
sociation with it furnish annual /nial matters was revived by Lord 
reports, and obtain every year|Grey. That nobleman, when 
some little direct attention froin colonial minister, being required 
. the legislature. to furnish constitutions for the 
There is an office in Whitehall;Cape of Good Hope and the 
Place belonging to the Board of; Australian colonies, remitted so 
Trade for the registration of! grave a responsibility to the 
useful and ornamental designs.|whole “Committee of the Privy 
The registry is first provisional Council appointed for the Con- 
and then complete; when Comm.) Sccravon of all matters relating 
pnplete it confers a copyright fora'to ‘Trade and Foreign Planta- 
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tions.” The president and vice- hard that it should have happen- 
president were then, for once,:ed to me. I have always been. 
surrounded by the whole au at. careful: I never wasted a penny 
body of privy councillors, other- ‘in my life. No, no! they cannot 
wise attached only nominally to/say it was extravagance that 
their board, and in such com-|ruined me. Why, sir, until this 
mittee the outlines of these two| wretched business, I never had 
colonial constitutions were de-/a debt in my life — paid on the 
fined. nail, and made up my cash-book 
every night before | went to bed. 
reas 4 Cea oe ae other day — 
although it’s fifteen years ago — 
ASPIRATION AND DUTY. |that an poor father gave ned 
On, what is earth to those who long bright, new sovereign, because 
a hoe iphers heliors nobler things! I had saved ten shillings in my 
Amid the rush of spirit wince! money -box, while my brother 
But hush, proud heart! |While here ek ne oe mae after, 
belaer: tt : and was killed in the Battle of 
At Duty’s call fulfil thy fate, Moodkee — had only three- 
And humbly, onward, upward go — pence, and owed a tick to the 
So shalt thou enter heaven's gate! tart-woman. 
No, gentlemen (he continued, 
nae 7 had shown our aeampoe at 
the Bilbury junction — his was a 
RUINED BY RAILWAYS. free aE have always been 
Tue man was a tall, thinjprudent. Many a time have I 
figure, dressed in black, rather had a shilling from my uncle 
worn, but neatly brushed, with Bullion for repeating poor Ro- 
an ill-washed white neckcloth.|bin’s maxims. ‘Take care of 
Over all, he wore a shabby sort'the pence, my boy,” he used to 
of camlet cloak. He was con-|say, ‘“‘and the pounds will’take 
tinually muey making calcula-| care of themselves.” — “A shil- 
tions with a short stump of pencil ling saved is a shilling got.” He 
on the back of a punidle of promised to leave me his for- 
papers. From time to time he tune; and he would — only, you 
took snuff in a rapid nervous see, being persuaded by his most 
way, from a once handsome,jrespectable acquaintance, he 
much worn Scotch box. put all his money into the Real 
He said — and as he spoke he del Monte at five hundred pounds 
shivered with cold; for he had’ premium, when they went down 
no | prune or railway wrapper, 'to fifty shillings, there was only 
and the second class ar poe| ery pounds alance after pay- 
in which we were travelling had ing the brokers. 
a hole in the floor — It is very | Teas apprenticed, when I left 
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school, to old Alderman Drabble, |and find out what he was going 
who began life with half-a-|to give her. Would you believe 
crown, and was considered worth jit I never could make out 
at least aplum. He did a great. whether it was his extravagance 
business with the West Indies,!— he always had hot suppers — 
and there was not a man more (or his meanness: he actually de- 
respected in Mudborough, where |clared he could only afford to 
he lived. For he did not spend | give his three girls five hundred 
above three hundred poundipound a-piece. Well, you see 
a@-year, and always had tenjthat would not do forme. So 
thousand. ready to invest at a|/began to listen to my father — 
short date on security of produce: who talked a great deal about 
— sugar, coffee, or tobacco: —/saving money; although I found 
at proper interest, commission,'after all that he spent most of 
and expenses. his fortune in foreign Lottery 
Well, I worked there carly/tickets. He used to say, when 
and late. WhenI was out of my/|I spoke of Lucy, “Ben, my boy, 
time, he offered me a partnership'take my word for it, beauty ’s 
— not much of a share, to be'only skin deep. Depend upon it 
sure: not more thanI could have'there’s nothing like a good 
got as cashier anywhere else;!balance in the bank for making 
ut then he hinted that I should! married life happy. Stick up to 
have all the business when he the alderman’s daughter.” 
died. He used to say those were} Now Rebecca Drabble was not 
fools that retired from business exactly my fancy. She was rather 
— that there was no amusement|older than I was, and bony and 
like making ‘‘money — money, jyellow, and you always heard 
more money, my boy!” So he ‘her nagging the maids. But when 
took me as a young partner,'I told my father that, he said: 
that, he might work less andj‘‘Ah, Ben, my boy, the chink of 
make more. He got me cheap the money will drown her scold- 
enough. ling; besides, if she does scold 
When I was an apprentice I}the maids, she won't scold you.” 
used to be very fond of prett Well, I dropped poor Lucy; 
Lucy Cradley, our surgeon’s she afterwards married young 
daughter. I often talked of mar-|Charles Rally. He was first mate 
rying her as soon as I was in'of the Golden Grove: he’s cap- 
business for myself; for we had tain and a great ship-owner now; 
been children together, and she they keep their own carriage, 
was the nicest little creature I; while I am obliged to travel third 
ever saw. But of course I was class — when I can’t get a free- 
not going to be such a fool as to | pass. I married Rebecca. The 
marry a pig in a poke; so I gotjalderman was quite agreeable. 
my mother to sound the doctor,/He said, “Benjamin, I shan't 
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give my daughter any fortune./some stingy old man. I went 
hen I married my Rebecca I|down to ’Change that day pretty 
had but thirty shillings a week,|proud. How they did flock round 
and she’d saved a hundred/and shake me by the hand, and 
ound. Now, you’ll have alljcondole and congratulate me, 
ebecca’s savings; I allow her/and pay me compliments. There 
twenty pounds a year for clothes|were a dozen of the first mer- 
and pocket money, and when [| chants asking my advice. 
die you'll have something hand-| Iwentup to town in a new suit 
some.” of black, out of turn, for it was 
I didn’t much like this. It|my rule to make a suit last twelve 
wasn't what my father planned|months. When I found the — 
for me; but, if I gave it up, I) would you believe it? — the old 
knew I could not live in Mud-|villain was married a second 
borough. Old Drabble would/time, had a wife and a young 
have made it too hot for me. So I|family living in a house close to 
married her. the London station. He had left 
I began to repent the day after,|all his money — it was not so 
and have repented ever since.;/much by half as people thought 
My father’s was a careful house:;— to the young brats. Their 
bread and milk for breakfast, or|mother was a turnpike gate- 
porridge; roast or boiled andi keeper’s daughter, young enough 
pudding for dinner; and glass of|to be his granddaughter. So we 
grog on Sundays. But there it| got nothing except five thousand 
was more talk than anything|pounds settled strictly on Re- 
else. Rebecca used to make me|becca. To add insult to the in- 
live on herrings and sprats, and|jury, he said, in his will “‘as my 
never bought any meat but stick- | son-in-law is so frugal and indus- 
ing-pieces. She used to dine by/|trious he will not want money so 
herself, before I came home, on|much as my helpless babes.” 
some little nicety. I had no peace after this hap- 
After we were married thejpened at home, for Rebecca 
Alderman got into the habit of|would have it that it was all my 
going to London a good deal to | fault. 
see about investments, leaving; However, in abi of every- 
us to take care of his house. He/thing — although my friends 
left nothing in it but the furni-|looked very cold on me when I 
ture; so we did not save much by| came back, and Alderman Tibbs, 
that. One day news came from/and the great Mr. Glight, of the 
his London broker that he had/firm Glight, Ribs, and Bibbs 
fallen down dead at the Railway |treated me as if I had swindle 
Hotel. I can’t say I was much/them by accepting an invitation 
fretted by the news. No more/to dinner sent on the strength of 
was Rebecca, for. he was a tire-|the report that Mr. Drabble had 
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left us an immense fortune,—JIjone friend, and then another 
did manage to make money. Ijdropped into the stream, and 
had saved a nice little capital,|then came to tell me how much 
and made some very pretty hits|they had made. There was young 
- in underwriting; for I thorough-|Sploshton, not in business above 
ly understood ships. People used/six months, who realised a little 
to say, ‘as safe as Ben Balance;”|fortune in six weeks — married 
‘Balance knows which side his|the girl he had been engaged to 
bread is buttered;” or “youcan’t/for three years, and actually 
come Yorkshire over Mr. Ba-|bought a small estate and retired 
lance.” “He can see through|from business. He lives on it 
you, can Balance.” now. There was young Tandem- 

I do believe I should have|tit; he had been so wild his 
made a plum, perhaps have been |friends had sent him to America. 
mayor, and even  knighted;|He returned in his shirt-sleeves, 
though, to be sure, having al-|and was obliged to borrow a 
ways a delicate oi Sealine and | crown piece of the station-master 
never able to drink more than/at Bootlem to bring him to his 
one pint of port wine, I could|father’s house. He set up as a 
scarcely have been qualified to|share-broker — the second ever 
stand in the shoes of our true;known in the town; the other, 
blue five-bottle man, Sir Peterjold Foggerton, only dealt in 
Curley, who was knighted in|government stock. The first year 
especial compliment to the Opor- |'Tandemtit openeda good amount 
to interest. Often and often I/with Glight, Ribs and Bibbs, — 
used to sit and think what a fool | drove his mail phaeton, and gave 
my uncle was, for not realising|/open champagne lunches to his 
when he could have made thirty | customers. There was Alderman 
thousand pounds by the Real del|Cobalt, who went up to town to 
Monte shares that I had to sell|his son’s wedding, met an en- 
for thirty pounds, and that no-|gineer in the train, and, from his 
thing would incline me to take ajinformation, made five thousand 
share in anything. When the|pounds in one transaction. It 
railway fever broke out, I was|was no use shutting your ears; 
worth at least ten thousand|these stories were dinned into 
pound. your ears every day — even the 

At first I took no notice of all/women talked of them. I made 
that was in the newspapers. I;my two pounds, or five, and 
joined the steady set in the read-|sometimes ten pounds a day, by 
ing-room in laughing at the|my business. But when in every 
young fellows who were so deep/|shop and every counting-house, 
and hot speculating, and flying |and on’Change, at all hours we 
by express trains up and down to |heard of thousands and tens of 
and from London. But presently |thousands made in a stroke of a 
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pen, and saw men and boys ead deception. So he went 
yesterday springing into impor-!ontosay, “ You knowmynephew, 
tance in close consultation with; young Tom Slum, who returned 
our steady old bankers, it was|from Australia the other day.” 
impossible not to feel discon-| ‘Yes, of course; always smo- 
tented. I repeated to myself all|king cigars, drives hired tandems, 
the cautious proverbs — ‘‘Slow! goes to races with prize-fighters. 
and sure;” ‘More haste worse|I have seen him, and could never 
speed;” ‘What’s earned overjunderstand how a respectable 
the devil’s back is spent,” &c.;/man like you could have such a 
and then met some one whom I| young ruffian for his nephew.” 
had considered a stupid fellow,| ‘Well, well,” said Sleekleigh, 
who would stop me to show a let-|‘‘he is rather wild, but not such a 
ter of allotment he was going to|fool as he seems. He now and 
sell for ever so many hundred!|then collects information worth 
pounds. having, for the bank; and, al- 
I could not help imparting my|though of course I can’t receive 
discontent one day to Joseph'him at my own house, I do meet 
Sleekleigh, the cashier of the;him occasionally. Tom has a 
ehief bank at Mudborough.|secret that may be worth a hun- 
Sleekleigh was deacon of our/dred thousand. Think of that. 
chapel, universally considered a|So make up your mind. Will you 
safe, steady man of business, and | go in with me into the specula- 
the future manager of the Joint) tion?” 
Stock Bank whenever old Dum-| After further consultation, I 
my, who had held it from the/consented to draw a check in 
commencement, died. To this|four figures; he then confided to 
Sleekleigh answered, “Well, if|me that Slum had been making 
we were to do anything, it ought|love to the good-looking house- 
to be on a large scale. These|keeper of Alderman Rugg, a wi- 
allotments are but paltry affairs/dower, and chairman of the Pin- 
for men like you and me.” nacle Junction Railway, and that 
A few Sundays after this con-|he, or rather she for him, had dis- 
versation, Sicekleigh called upon|covered that a secret plan was 
me, and said, as soon as we were nearly completed, for buying the 
alone in the garden, “‘B, are you|Granite Valley Continuation in 
ready to go into a really good|ten per cent stock; indeed, Mrs. 
thing ona large scale? Are you|Jenny had somehow or other got 
repared, in fact, to back your! possession of the torn pieces of 
uck, and make a fortune? Be-|the original draft memorandum, 
cause, if youare, I have a chance | prepared at a private dinner be- 
for you.’ tween the alderman and Lawyer 
I told him how disappointed I} Cockle. 
had been by my father-in-law’s| To cut a long story short, I 
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was tempted to go into the affair.|which I underwrote a doubtful 
I went to the London broker who|ship; in my new line this served 
had always bought Consols for/me wonderfully. I dined with a 
me, quietly collected shares, and| great East Indian, and got a let- 
made large time bargains in the|ter of introduction which gave 
Granite Valley Continuation,|me two hundred shares in the 
then at fifty per cent discount. In|celebrated Punjaub and Cape Co- 
three weeks we divided nearly ajmorin Railway, — deposit five 
hundred thousand pounds! Yes,|shillings. I sold them the day 
you may stare, a hundred thou-|following, for twelve pounds 
sand pounds. The news of the|premium. I was a director of 
amalgamation came out in less|the Great Metropolis and Mud- 
than a week after I had operated.|borough Direct; of the Great 


Up went the shares; two hundred | Metropolis and Coalboro’ Direct, — 


per cent premium; the directors |and half-a-dozen other great pro- 
who, in consequence of our get-|jects. We brought them all out 
ting into the secret, had not|at ten pounds premium and every 
made quite as much as they ex-/director had a thousand shares. 
pected, took the public while it} We were quite above anything at 
was in the humour, and issued ajless than ten pounds premium, 
lot of new extension shares. Of|and the Coalboro’ we brought out 
course we got our quota, andjat twenty-five pounds. When I 
there was another famous pull.|think that all the Directs but one 
My total third came to thirty-two | have been wound up with a heavy 
thousand pounds, nineteen shil-|loss; that the Punjaubs have 
lings, and fourpence. been sold at two shillings and 
You can’t expect that I was go-|sixpence discount, and that the 
ing to attend to my beggarly|lines at work which were at two 
business after that. Besides, this|hundred and fifty pounds are 
coup having been effected by me|now at ninety pounds each — it 
alone, ostensibly, gave me an im-| drives me almost mad. 
mense reputation amongthe most} I got into a completely newline 
knowing hands as a sharp man)of life and set of society, instead 
of business, — they never guessed |of the aldermen whom I used to 
how I got my information, and I|think it a great honour to dine 
was overwhelmed with offers of|with. I was intimate with lords 
shares in good things, with seats|and M.P’s. Our Direction Boards 
in provisional committees, be-|were regular happy families. No 
sides being consulted about|prejudices, politics, or religion, 
wwtans for all sorts of under-jorrank, or birth prevailed there. 
Mekings. I never knew before|We had Lord Jennet, who came 
oe Be quick, how intelligent I was.|in with William the Conqueror, 






jad been noted on our little|and 'l'rimmer the banker, whose 
fange for the decided way in/ father kept a gin-shop; and Mug. 


ran 
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ins, who had been on the turf,!the shares he could, broke up the 
ut found the Stock sabi auealrl yy wba te and got one pound 
more profitable; the Honourable fifteen shillings for every one of 
Peter Plaudit, M.P., the celebra-: them. I lost thousands by mine. 
ted radical philanthropist, and, But to return to my partners in 
the Honourable Augustus de the first transaction. YoungSlum 
Brubber Fleecy, son of the Duke; went to London immediately: he 
of Woolley, the celebrated pro-|travelled up in the same train 
tectionist. with the Honourable Constantine 
We used to meet about twelve Cudlip, who had just been obliged 
o'clock, and have a little cham-|to leave Fizzington Wells after 
pagne lunch; perhaps a basin of.an unsuccessful attack on an 
turtle, and then settle the allot-; heiress. Cudlip borrowed a thou- 
ments and the premiums. We, sand pounds of Slum, introduced 
had our expenses paid, inclu-jhim into some of the best society 
ding boxes at the Opera, andjat Hyde Park Corner, and made 
broughams for those who liked; him a member of the Raffle and 
them. I didn’t. I used to go to; Riot Club. So Slum drove a four- 
my lodgings in Blowhard Square jin-hand drag — divided his time 
—a guinea a week, including bed: between Capel Court and the 
and breakfast — and calculate |‘ Corner,” and took up his abode 
my profits. I’ve got the book at the Gin Sling Hotel, in Cariboo 
now. (Of course it was nothing to/Square, doing the same business 
anybody if I chose to save my al- that I did, but in quite a different 
lowance of five guineas a day. isles — where I spent a shilling 
We thought nothing of a hun-ihe spent a hundred pounds. It 
dted thousand pounds more or) was astonishing how Teddy Slum 
: less in those days. I remember |— he called himself Fitz Ted- 
well, just before we started the | dington Slum — was altered, what 
Joint Stock Bank Company of; with his clothes and his ways; the 
Mexico, Mesopotamia, and New station-master would never have 
Zealand, that Peter M‘Crawley/|known him; I never altered. 
(the celebrated ship-owner and | As for Sleekleigh he left the 
patriot — it was before he got; Bank — set up as a sharebroker 
into Parliament), made such an and had all the best people in the 
excellent thing by — we tossed up ; county for hiscustomers. Besides 
whetherthe capital should be one/the bankers and merchants, there 
million or five hundred thousand were old ladies and parsons in 
ounds, and the million won. We: crowds, who sold out of consols, 
rought that out at two pounds’ called in mortgages and brought 
deposit, and five pounds pre-'their money to lay out as he 
mium, It went down the follow-!pleased, and he made it a favour 
ing year to one pound discount, \to take it. 
when M‘Crawley bought up all| I can’t make you believe what 
Household Words. XXXI. 2 
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I was worth at onetime. I know 
I staid at home one Sunday, and 
calculated by the premiums on 
the share-lists sent down on Sa- 
turday night that I was worth 
half a million, good. I determined 
to retire at a million. Here the 
narrator seized a wedge of pork- 
pie which the young woman who 
sat opposite to us kindly offered 
to him, and went on masticating 
and talking at the same time. 

Ah, I was happy then, although 
I lived in a fever. I did not waste 
my money as Slum did. My 
bankers never kept me waiting; 
I was shown into their parlour the 
moment I appeared. In my old 
black pocket-book I used to keep 
a bundle of notes, buttoned ina 
pocket close over my heart, and 
a score of sovereigns in my 
breeches pocket. 1 was never 
dull while I could jingle them. 
To be sure I was not quite happy 
athome. Rebecca was never the 
best of tempers — used to worry 
and nag me out of my life to give 
her a carriage, and this and that 
and the other, and to move toa 
better house, although I had 
never seen the colour of her 
money.- She took good care to 
save up all that I allowed her — 
as much as three pounds a week 
to keep house — quite enough 
too. I was not going to waste my 
money on coaches and houses 
after I had been so infamously 
cheated about Rebecca’s fortune. 

Well, after a time things began 
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stuff, and put it out on good in- 
terest; so I reserved my strength 
for my direct lines. There was a 
fortune. I thought at the lowest 
calculation they would pay ten 
per cent, and that on my shares 
would be forty thousand a year. 
We had the calculations of the 
celebrated Mr. Paul Stretcher, 
who made a fortune by his Rail- 
way traffic calculations alone in 
less than two years. 


A good many small people 
were smashed in the first panic 
my losses were heavy, but still it 
had my solid savings to fall back 
on, and my direct shares. While 
Slum — who had declined to take 
Lord Cornboy’s mansion and 
park, because there was stabling 
for only twenty horses — was 
obliged to borrow money at high 
interest, 


The time came for going to 
Parhament, many of our other 


shareholders, some of our direc-- 
tors, especially the Right a a 


able ones, hung back. In 


they had no ready money, a: 


they had spent their premiums ag 
fast as they got them. I had to 
choose between a great loss and 
going on. I went on, with four 
or five others; we put down our 
hard cash, and took the shares of 
the defaulters, with the forfeit of 
what they had paid. I could have 
retired then with something hand- 
some. 


That was the most dreadful 


, 
H 
i 


1 t0_ grow rather flatter, but Lhad|time of all. Every day the en. 
“still a large balance at m uid or the lawyers were at us 
 ’ panker’s. I had sold all the small|for money. It was like putting a 
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pistol to one’s throat. It was pay,|paying calls, paying law costs, 


or lose all. 

While the railway committees 
were going on in Commons and 
Lords — sometimes winning, 
sometimes losing — my visits to 
the City were constant, and at 
times I made a pretty good thing 
of speculating on my information. 
But atlength the “ Long Session” 
grew to 4n end. Out of the 
slaughtered innocents four of the 
Direct Lines were saved. Con- 
ceive my horror when they all 
fell to par the moment the Royal 
Assent was obtained, and we 
were in a position to putapickaxe 
in the ground. 

But I was determined to hold; 
I was sure that better times would 
come when the rascally papers 
would cease to write against us, 
and we should spring up to our 
old premiums. Nay, I bought 
more shares to cover my losses. 

But down, down, down they 
nt with partial gleams of hope 
dike the fluttering leaves of an 
fd almanack. 

* This was not the worst; m 
table was daily covered with 






and continuations on unsuccess-~ 
ful speculations on the Stock Ex- 
change. 1 ceased to keep exact 
accounts, I could not bear to see 
my darling scrip reduced to the 
value of waste paper, but hoping 
for better times I pledged my 
good shares at my broker's. 
(tood shares—there was nothing 
good! j 
Yes, I who could have had my 
bills, when I began, done at two 
per cent. per annum was obliged 
to pay equal to twelve pounds, 
then fifteen, then twenty-five per 
cent. for discount, and the re- 
spectable bankers whosneered at 
Slum’s friends, the Jews, took it. 
I think I might then have re- 
tired with ten thousand pounds. 
My old friend, Lucy’s father, 
met me by accident, and recom- 
mended me strongly to clear off 
all, and return to Mudborough. 
[ was half-inclined when I came 
across Sir John Bullion, he held 
me by the button-hole, opposite 
Capel Court, condoled with me 
for a quarter of an hour, and then 
in the kindest manner, gave me 


notices and threatening letters|some important secret informa- 
from the solicitors of companies|tion, advising me to buy all the 
in which I had taken allotments,/shares I could. I followed his 
or accepted provisional direc-jadvice, others believing that l 
tion. was his agent, followed me, for 

The creditors of the dissolved/he then had a reputation for 
companies where I was director jfinance. I operated largely, the 
and committee-man began to sue|shares rose rapidly that day, the 
me. J was in a hundred actions/next day they fell with a dead 
of law at once. I was torn to/|flop. We had been done. Sir 
ieces with consultations with my Jolin had put on me all his share 
awyers and my brokers. My|of bad stock, as dead as ditch- 
ready Money was consumed in/water. All my money went, and 
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more,anacceptancetomy brokers| I have since tried to do a little 
-was my only resource. I still| business in my native town; but 
had the shadow of credit with|I could not get on very well, itis 
many, although my bank account| so slow to work for shillings when 
was finally closed. I struggled|you have been in the habit of 
on for a year, made one or two| making hundreds a day. 

good small hits, andthenafinal| However, I shall be all right 
smash and default. I was posted |again soon. I’ve got here a capi- 
in the Stock Exchange, arrested|tal thing —a gd oe and Gold 
on the bill, and in the Queen’s/Mine in Wales. have a half 
Bench found my forgotten friend | share in it, and am noW travelling 
Slum, in a flowered damask silk;down to get my old friends to 
dressing-gown and a high state of|take shares. e only want five 
delirium tremens. He lived long|thousand pounds to begin with; 
enough to be put on thé poor|we have tested the rock, and it 
side, and died with a bundle of| gives three ounces of gold to the 
letters in his hand from his noble|ton in Nobbler’s Gold Crushing 
friends, to whom he had written|Machine. Ten thousand tons a 
for twenty pounds to enable him | year, at three poundsten shillings 
to pass the Insolvent Court, an ounce, beside the copper, 
_ In my despair I wrote to Sleek-|which will pay the working ex- 
leigh, and got in answer a letter|penses. There’s a profit for only 
from a solicitor, informing me |five thousand pounds! 

that the firm of Sleekleigh andj He paused here, took snuff 
Co., Stock and Share Brokers was| vehemently, and looked round to 


bankrupt, that the accounts/see if any one would take aforty _ 


could not be balanced within a/shilling share, — one shilling dg 
million, and that Sleekleigh him-|posit. When a bluff commer@ 
self had emigrated to California|traveller-looking man in a da 
— he afterwards became a judge/corner of the end compartmet 
and bar-keeper in Grizzly Bear| burst in with, “Is that the Penny 
Valley. Gwyg Mine you’re talking of?” 
When at length I was‘dis-| ‘Oh, yes, yes, — do you know 
charged by the Court, with ajanything about it?” 
compliment on the smallness of| ‘“Knowitwell: it’s been worked 
my personal expenditure, and ajby seven sets of people in fen 
remand for actions vexatious] years, and all lost money by it. 
defended, I found that my mite There’s about as much gold as 
had departed to live somewhere| copper, and that wouldn't make 
onthe Continent, ontheinterestofjup a five shilling packet. The 
her five thousand pounds; leaving |last time it was sold by old Owen 
me a letter declining all further;Gwynne, who got a cask of beer 
cquaintance with me on thejfor it, from a man travelling for a 
ground of my improvident habits |jnew brewery. Ah! ah! “hah!” 
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and he laughed a horse-bar sort|the very heaven of heavens, one 


of laugh. 


hundred years after date. We all 


The thin man blushed, gather-| defer to it as the great capitalist 


ed up his papers from the seat, 
and when the train stopped atthe 
Deadbury station, went out hasti- 
ly. Two days after, the news- 
papers contained an account of a 
man with B. B. marked on his 
linen, found cut to pieces on a 
level crossing on the Great 
Round About Railway, 

The verdict was, “Accidental 
death; the railway authorities 
not to blame.” 


Qeameencen 
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We all know what treasures 
Posterity will inherit, in the 
fulness of time. We all know 
what handsome legacies are 
bequeathed to it every day, what 
long luggage-trains of Sonnets 


in expectation, the world’s resi- 
duary legatee in respect of all 
the fortunes that are not just now 
convertible, the heir of a long and 
fruitful minority, the fortunate 
creature on whom all the true 
riches of the earth are firmly 
entailed. When Posterity does 
come into its own at last, what a 
coming of age there will be! . 

It seems to me that Posterity, 
as the subject of so many hand- 
some settlements, has only one 
competitor. I find the Dogs to be 
every day enriched with a vast 
amount of valuable property. 

What has become — to begin 
like Charity at home — what 
has become, I demand, of the 
inheritance I myself entered on, 
at nineteen years of age! 
shining castle (in the air) with 


it will be the better for, what|young Love looking out of 


patriots and statesmen it will 
discover to have existed in this 
yee whom we have no idea of, 

ow very wide awake it will be, 


window, perfect contentment and 
repose of spirit standing with 
ethereal aspect in the porch, 
visions surrounding it by night 


and how stone blind the Time|and day with an atmosphere of 
is. We know what multitudes of|pure gold. This was my only 
disinterested persons are alwaysjinheritance, and I never squan- 
going down to it, laden, like pro-| dered it. I hoarded it like a miser. 
cessions of genii, with inexhaust-|Say, bright-eyed Araminta (with 
ible and incalculable wealth.|the obdurate parents), thou who 
We have frequent experience of| wast sole lady of the castle, did 
the generosity with which the|I not? Down the flowing river 
profoundest wits, the subtlest) by the walls, called Time, how 
politicians, unerring saventors: blest we sailed together, trea- 
and lavish benefactors of man-|suring our happiness unto death, 
kind, itake beneficent aim at itiand never knowing change, or 
with a longer range than Captain | weariness, or separation 1 Where 
Warner’s, and blow it up tojis that castle now, with all its 
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magic furniture? Gone to the 
Dogs. Canine possession was 
taken of the whole of that estate, 
my youthful Araminta, about a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Come back, friend of my youth. 
Come back from the glooms and 
sadows that have gathered round 
thee, and let us sit down once 
more, side by side, upon the 
rough, notched form at school! 
Idle is Bob Tample, given to 
shirking his work and getting me 
to do it for him, inkier than a 
well-regulated mind in connexion 
with a well-regulated body is 
usually observed to be, always 
compounding with his creditors 
on pocket-money days, frequently 
selling-off pen-knives by auction, 
and disposing of his sister’s birth- 
day presents at an enormous 
sacrifice. Yet, arosy, cheerful, 
thoughtless fellowis Bob Tample, 
borrowing with an easy mind, 
sixpences of Dick Sage the pru- 
dent, to pay eighteenpences after 
the holidays, and freely standing 
treat to all comers. Musical is 
Bob Tample. Able to sing and 
whistle anything. Learns the 
piano (in the parlor), and once 
plays a duet with the musical 
prorenor Mr. Goavus of the 

oyal Italian Opera (occasional- 
deputy-assistant-copyist in that 
establishment, I have since seen 
reason to believe), whom Bob’s 
friends and supporters, I foremost 
in the throng, consider tripped 
up in the first half-dozen bard. 

ot without bright expectations 
is Bob Tample, being an orphan 
with a guardian near the Bank, 
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and destined for the army. I boast 
of Bob at home that his name is 
‘down at the Horse Guards,” and 
that his father left it in his will 
that “a pair of colours” (I like 
the expression without particu- 
larly knowing what it means), 
should be purchased for him. 
I g° with Bob on one occasion 
to look at the building where his 
name is down. We wonder in 
which of the rooms it is down, 
and whether the two horse 
soldiers on duty know it. Ialso 
accompany Bob to see his sister 
at Miss Maggiggs’s boarding 
establishment at Hammersmith, 
and it is unnecessary to add that 
I think his sister beautiful and 
loveher. She will be independent, 
Bob says. I relate at home that 
Mr. Tample left it in his will that 
his daughter was to be indepen- 
dent. I put Mr. Tample, entirely 
of my own accord and invention, 
into the army; and I perplex my 
family circle by relating feats of 
valour achieved by that lamented 
officer at the Battle of Waterloo,,., 
where I leave him dead, with the: 
British flag (which he wouldn't 
give up to the last) wound tightly 
round his left arm. So we go on, 
until Bob leaves for Sandhurst. 
J leave in course of time — every- 
body leaves. Years have gone 
by, when I twice or thrice meet 
a gentleman with a moustache, 
driving a lady in a very gay 
bonnet, whose face recalls the 
boarding establishment of Miss 
Maggiggs at Hammersmith, 
though it does not look so happy 
as it did under Miss Maggiggs, 
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iron-handed despot as Ibelieved|bonnet gone; 


that accomplished woman to be. 
This leads me to the discovery 
that the gentleman with the 
moustache is Bob; and one day 
Bob pulls up, and talks, and asks 
me to dinner; but, on subse- 
quently ascertaining that I don’t 
play billiards, hardly seems to 
care as much about me as I had 
expected. I ask Bob at this 
period, if he is in the service 
still? Bob answers no my boy, 
he got bored and sold out; which 
induces me to think (for I am 
growing worldly), either that Bob 
must be very independent indeed, 
or must be going to the Dogs. 
More years elapse, and having 
quite lost sight and sound of Bob 
meanwhile, I say on an average 
twice a week during three entire 
twelvemonths, that I really will 
call at the guardian's near the 
Bank, and ask about Bob. At 
length Ido so. Clerks, on being 
apprised of my errand, became 
disrespectful. (suardian, with 
bald head highly flushed, bursts 
out of inner office, remarks that 
he hasn’t the honour of my 
acquaintance, and bursts in again, 
without exhibiting the least desire 
to improve the opportunity of 
knowing me. Inow begin sincerely 
to believe that Bob is going to the 
Dogs. More years go by, and as 
they pass Bob sometimes goes by 
me too, but nevertwicein ‘fie same 
aspect — always tending lower 
and lower. No redeeming trace 
of better things would hang about 
him now, were he not always 
accompanied by the sister. 


Gay | dark, 
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exchanged for 
something limp and veiled, that 
might be a mere porter’s knot of 
the feminine gender, to carry a 
load of misery on—shabby, even 
slipshod. I, by some vague means 
or other, come to the knowledge 
of the fact that she entrusted that 
independence to Bob, and that 
Bob — in short, that it has all 

one to the Dogs. One summer 

ay, I descry Bob idling in the 
sun, outside a public-house near 
Drury Lane; she, in a shawl that 
clings to her, as only the robes of 
poverty do cling to their wearers 
when all things else have fallen 
away, waiting for him at the 
street corner; he, with a stale, 
accustomed air, picking his teeth 
and pondering; two boys watch- 
ful of him, not unadmiringly. 
Curious to know more of this, 
[ go round that way another day, 
look at a concert-bill in the 
public-house window, and have 
not a doubt that Bob is Mr. Ber- 
keley, the celebrated bacchana- 
lian vocalist, who presides at 
the piano. From time to time, 
rumours float by me afterwards, 
I can’t say how, or where they 
come from — from the expectant 
and insatiate Dogs for anything 
I know — touching hushed-up 
pawnings of sheets from poor 
furnished lodgings, begging let- 
ters to old Miss Maggiggs at 
Hammersmith, and the clearing 
away of all Miss Maggiggs’s 
umbrellas and clogs, by the gen- 
tleman who called for an answer 
on a certain foggy evening after 
Thus downward, until the 
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faithful sister begins to beg of me,' gencralising the story I have now 
whereupon I moralise as to the; completed, and adding that] have 
use of giving her any money (for, heard that, after Bob’s death, 
l have grown quite worldly now),|Miss Maggiggs, though deuced 
and look furtively out of my; poor through the decay of her 
window as she goes away by, school, took the sister home to 
night with that half-sovereign of; live with her. My learned friend 
mine, and think, contemptuous of; says, upon his word it does Miss 
myself, can l ever have admired! Whatshername credit, and all old 
the crouching figure plashing' Mitherses ought to subscribe a 
through the rain, in a long roun i trifle for her. Not seeing the 
crop of curls at Miss Maggiggs’s!;necessity of that, I praise the 
Oftentimes she comes back seit wine. aud we send it round, the 
bedridden lines from the brother,! way of the world (which world [ 
who is always nearly dead and|am told is getting nearer to the 
never quite, until he does tardily|Sun every year of its existence), 
make an end of it, and at last this|}and we bury Bob’s memory with 
Actzon reversed has run the) the epitaph that he went to the 
Dogs wholly down and betaken | Dogs. 

himself to them finally. More; Sometimes, whole streets, in- 
years have passed, when I dinc|animate streets of brick and 
at Withers’s at Brighton on a;mortar houses, go to the Dogs. 
day, to drink ’Forty-one claret;;Why, it is impossible to say, 
and there, Spithers, the new!otherwise than that the Dogs 
Attorney-General, says to mejbewitch them, fascinate them, 
across the table, ‘‘Weren’t you|magnetise them, summon them 
a Mithers’s boy?” To which I,and they must go. ] know of such 
say, “To be sure I was!” Tola street at the present writing. 
which he retorts, ‘‘ And don’t you It was a stately street in its own 
remember me?” To which I/grim way, and the houses held 
retort, “To be sure 1 do” —jtogether like the last surviving 
which I never did until that instant} members of an aristocratic family, 
— and then he says how the/and, as a general rule, were — 
fellows have all dispersed, and/still not unlike them — very tall 
he has never seen one of themjand very dull. How long the 
since, and have I? To which I,|Dogs may have had their eyes of 
finding that my learned friend temptation upon this street is 
has a pleasant remembrance of/unknown to me, but they called 
Bob from having given him a/to it, and it went. The biggest 
black eye on his fifteenth birth-| house —it was a corner one — 
day in assertion of his right to|went first. An ancient gentleman 
“smug” a pen-wiper forwarded|died in it; and the undertaker 
to said Bob by his sister on! put up a gaudy hatchment that 
said occasion, make response by |looke like a very bad trans- 
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arency, not intended to be seen|influenced to go, and drowned 
p day, and only meant to be/ himself in a water butt. Within 
illuminated at might; and the/a year, the house he had renewed 
attorney put up a bill about the) became the worst of all; the 
lease, and put in an old woman, stucco decomposing like aStilton 
(apparently with nothing to live|cheese, and the ornamented 
upon but a cough), who crept)parapet coming down in frag- 
away into a corner like a scared | ments like the sugar of a broken 
old dormouse, and rolled tomy twelfth cake. Expiring efforts 
up ina blanket. The mysterious! were then made by a few of the 
influence of the Dogs was on the|black boards to hint at the 
house, and it immediately began eligibility of these commodious 
totumble down. Why the infec-| mansions for public institutions, 
tion should pass over fourteen/and suites of chambers. It was 
houses to seize uponthefifteenth,! useless. ‘The thing was done. 
I don't know; but, fifteen doors|‘The whole street may now be 
off next began to be fatally dim| bought for a mere song. But, 
in the windows; and after a short! nobody will hear of it, for who 
decay, its eyes were closed by/dares dispute possession of it 
brokers, and its end was desola-| with the Dogs! 
tion. The best house opposite,| Sometimes, it would scem as if 
unable to bear these sights of|the least yelp of these dreadful 
woe, got outa black board with all | animals, did the business at once. 
despatch, respecting unexpired! Which of us docs not remember 
remainder of term, and cards to|that eminent person — with in- 
view; and the family fled, and a/definite resources in the City, 
bricklayer’s wife and children) tantamount to agold mine — who 
came in to “mind” the place,ihad the delightful house near 
and dried their little weekly wash!town, the famous gardens and 
on lines hung across the dining-' gardener, the beautiful planta- 
room. Black boards, like the!tions, the smooth green lawns, 
doors of so many hearses taken|the pineries, the stabling for five- 
off the hinges, now became} and-twenty horses, and the stand- 
abundant. Only one speculator,)ing for half-a-dozen carriages, 
without suspicion of the Dogs|the billiard-room, the music- 
upon his soul, responded. He/room, the picture gallery, the ac- 
repaired and stuccoed number;complished daughters and aspi- 
twenty-four, got up an orna-/ring sons, all the pride pomp and 
mented parapet and balconies,! circumstance of riches? Which 
took away the knockers, and put! of us does not recal how we knew 
in plate glass, found too late t at him through the good offices of 
all the steam power on earth;our esteemed friend Swallowfly, 
could never have kept the street} who was ambassador on the oe- 
from the Dogs when it was once'casion? Which of us cannot atill 
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hear the gloating roundness of|in their jowls, and never stirred 
tone with which Swallowfly in-|another inch onward, to the day 
formed us that our new friend|of his death. He walked about 
was worth five hun-dred thou-|for seventeen years, a very neat 
sand pounds, sir, if he was worth little figure, with a capital um- 
a penny? How we dined there!brella, an excellent neckcloth, 
with all the Arts and Gracesjand a pure white shirt, and he 
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ministering to us, and how we 


had not got a hair’s- breadth 


came away reflecting that wealth | nearer to the horrible animals at 


after all was a desirable delight, 
I need not say. Neither need 1 
tell, how we every one of us 
met Swallowfly within six little 
months of that same day, when 
Swallowfly observed, with such 
surprise, ““You haven’t heard? 
Lord bless me! Ruined — Chan- 
nel Islands — gone to the Dogs!” 

Sometimes again, it would seem 
as though in exceptional cases 
here and there, the Dogs relented, 
or lost their power over the im- 
perilled man in an inscrutable 
way. There was my own cousin 
— he is dead now, therefore 1 
have no objection to mention his 
name — Tom Flowers. He was 
a bachelor (fortunately), and, 
among other ways he had of in- 
creasing his income and impro- 
ving his prospects, betted pretty 
high. He did all sorts of things 
that he ought not to have done, 
and he did everything at a great 
pace, so it was clearly seen by all 
who knew him that nothing would 
keep him from the Dogs; that he 
was running them down hard, 
and was bent on getting into the 


very midst of the pack with all 
possible speed. ell! He was 
as near them, I suppose, as ever 
man was, when he suddenl 


stopped short, looked them full 


the end of that time than he had 
when he stopped. How he lived, 
our family could never make out 
— whether the Dogs can have 
allowed him anything willalways 
be a mystery to me — but, he 
disappointed all of us in the 
matter of the canine epitaph with 
which we had expected to dismiss 
him, and merely enabled us to 
remark that poor Tom Flowers 
was gone at sixty-seven. 
It is overwhelming to think of 
the ‘Treasury of the Dogs. There 
are no such fortunes embarked in 
all the enterprises of life, as have 
gone their way. They have a 
capital Drama, for their amuse- 
ment and instruction. ‘They have 
got hold of all the People’s holi- 
days for the refreshment of weary 
frames, and the renewal of weary 
spirits. They have left the People 
little else in that way but a Fast 
now and then for the ignorances 
and imbecilities of their rulers. 
Perhaps those days will go next. 
To say the plain truth very seri- 
ously, J shouldn’t be surprised. 
Consider the last possessions 
that have gone to the Dogs. Con- 
sider, friends and countrymen, 
how the Dogs have been en- 
riched, by your despoilment at 
the hands of your own blessed 
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governors — to whom be honour;moment; no hearing, cheering, 
and renown, stars and garters, for) sealing-waxing, tapeing, fire- 
ever and ever! — on the’shores|eating, vote-cating, or other po- 
of a certain obscure spot called|pular Club-performance, at all 
Balaklava, where Britannia rules imports us. We are the Dogs. 
the waves in such an admirable: We are known to you just now 
manner, that she slays her chil-|asthe Dogs of War. We crouche 
dren (who never never never will|at your feet for employment, as 
be slaves, but very very very! William Shakespeare, plebeian, 
often will be dupes), by the thou-/saw us crouching at the feet of 
sand, with every movement of!the Fifth Harry — and you gave 
her glorious trident! When shall/it us; e708 Havoc! in good 
there be added to the possessions | English, and letting us slip (quite 
of the Dogs, those columns of|by accident), on good Mnglish- 
talk, which, let the columns of;men. With our appetites so 
British soldiers vanish as they|whetted, we are hungry. Weare 
may, still defile before us wearily, |sharp of scent and quice of sight, 
wearily, leading to nothing, doing |and we see and smell a great deal 
nothing, for the most part even;|coming to us rather ue Will 
saying nothing, only enshrouding you give us such old rubbish as 
us in a mist of idle breath that;must be ours in any case? My 
obscures the events which are/Lords and Gentlemen, make 
forming themselves — not into;haste! Something must go to the 
pay shapes, believe me —/|Dogsin earnest. Shall it be you, 
eyond. If the Dogs, lately sojor something else?” 

gorged, still so voracious and 
strong, could and would deliver 
a most gracious bark, I have a 
strong impression that their 
warning would run thus: 
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“My Lords and Gentlemen. 
We are open-mouthed and eager. 
Either you must send suitable 
provender to us without delay, or 
you must come to us yourselves. 
There is no avoidance of the al- 
ternative. ‘l'alk never softened 
the three-headed ues that kept 
the passage to the Shades; less 
will it appease us. No jocular 
old gentleman throwing sommer- 
saults on stilts because his great- 


andmother is not worshipped|ha 


Tue merchant Zara was uneasy 
that day in his shop in the Khan 
El-Khaleelee. He got up from his 
mat more than a hundred times 
to arrange goods that were not 
out of order, and answered cus- 
tomers who came to buy or bar- 
gain in so strange a manner that 
several went away, thinking he 
wasmad. One person was sure 
of the fact, for he bought a piece 
of yellow silk cheaper than if it 
been common cloth, and 


in Nineveh, is a sop to us for ajwalked away sorapidly, fearing 
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the mistake would be discovered,|a net over the front of his shop, 
that he nearly overturned an oldjand, getting up, went down the 
Turk, unsteady from fat, and did) bazaar, turned. into a narrow 
not stop to laugh till he was|street, and ran so fast that the 
round the corner. As Zara was|black girl could scarcely keep 
one of the richest Christian mer-| pace with him. When he came to 
chants of Cairo, he would not|the door of his house, however, 
have sae much time in regret|he stopped to gather breath and 
even if he had discovered the| gravity, and then entered, say- 
mistake. But he had no leisure|ing, ‘“ Blessings on all those who 
to think of matters of profit and|may be under this roof!” He 
loss. His mind was away in|went softly up stairs, trying in 
another place, hovering over a/vain to seem at home, but really 
dwelling in a retired street not|looking, as we all do on such oc- 
far off, where one whom he loved,|casions, says the narrator, as if 
and by whom he was loved, suf-|he had no right to be there. 
fered and smiled, hoped and| Zara had married, rather late 
feared — pale as a lily, yet joy-|in life, a young girl, whom her 
ful as a rose tree when the first! parents gave him for his wealth, 
bud ‘reddens on its greenest|/and who loved him for his good- 
spray. ness. Her name was Martha: and 
Two hours after noon, a black) fortune, in distributing her gifts, 
girl, without her mantle, which;had made her wise Instead of 
she had forgotten to throw over) beautiful, for which her cousins 
her shoulders — indeed, they had|— all lovely maidens, coquettish 
ushed and husticd her outof the|/and proud — pitied her exceed- 
ouseas if she had been athief—|ingly. But Zara had seen the 
came and advanced, her great} worid, and prudence told him not 
round ebony face, that beamed/to put his wrinkled visage and 
with one vast smile, into the|grey beard by the side of bloom- 


shop, andsaid, swearing, |ing checks and passionate eyes 
“Wallah! thou didst not de-|and ruby lips and all the qualities 
serve it.” of form given to some few of the 


“Speak reverently ,” quoth the| daughters of earth, that poets 
merchant, reddening to the roots!and youths may follow them and 
of his beard, “for I am going to| hae mad. He wanted a gentle 
pray; shall it be for the health of| house companion for himself, not 


a son or a daughter?” a beacon to attract others, and 
‘Pray first,” said the girl, ma-| Martha satisfied his ambition for 
liciously. many years. 


a3 “Wallah!” exclaimed the mer-| But at length — so is man 
wtehant, swearing also, “I will/framed— the house, which had 
godieither pray nor listen.” at first seemed full to the very 


RS * ‘With these words, he dropped|innermost corners of light, be- 
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came in his eyes dimmer and|resemble the countenance of one 
duller. Martha was not less sweet of the daughters of Paradise, let 
and diligent; but Zara yearned|/her eyes be sweeter than the 
for something, he knew not at}morning, let pearls avoid com- 
first what. In truth, he had|parison with her teeth, let her 
reached the time when he felt the |lips be such as to draw angels 
stream of life flow more gently|down from near the throne of the 
through his veins, and he wished} All-powerful, to find new delight 
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to see a new spring burst forth 
before the other was dricd up. 
In all countries, exceptions set 
aside, men grieve at the threaten- 
ed extinction of their line; but in 
the East, children are longed for, 
as if there were no other immor- 
tality but continued life in a suc- 
cession of generations. 

At length Zara’s desires were 
accomplished, and, as he wasa 
good man, respectful of all 


things, even of what people of| 


another faith respected, there 
was a peculiar blessing on the 
birth of his child. Spirits were 
overheard (by whom the legend 
sayeth not) to mect over the 
cradle in which Zara’s daughter 


in @ kiss — blessings on our 
sister!” 

And so they procecded until 
they had exhausted the blessings 
which woman, child of the earth, 
most prizes. 

But afterwards the Ginnee of 
the Christians began to speak in 
their turn, and said, “Let her 
be wise, let her be modest, let 
her be pure, let her heart never 
suffer from sorrows that come 
from the outward world — bless- 
ings on our sister!” 

Then the spirits all bent for- 
ward until their heads touched, 
and remained like a canopy 
hanging over the cradle of the 


— for it was a daughter — was) CHG. 


laced in the first hour of ite 


ife, and to greet one another, 
jthese invisible spectators, and 


with strange expressions, 


The merchant Zara had sat 
down by its side, unaware of 


“Ginnee of the Christians,”| was saying, with the pride of a 


said one voice, ‘we unite with 
you to bestow all qualities and 


worldly man, — 
‘‘T have six ships upon the 


good fortune on this young/sea, and six caravans coming to 
thing, whom we name our sister.;me across the desert, and my 
Let us divide the work.” shop is full, and my warehouses 

“Ginnee of the Muslims, itis! overflow, and my coffers arc re- 
agreed,” replied another voice;' plenished, and there shall be no 
‘““begin your gifts.” ‘maiden in Cairo whose happi- 

Then several Muslim spirits:ness shall be as great as the; 
began, one after the other, to:princes will ask her hand in 
say, ‘‘Let her form be graceful;marriage on account of her 
as a wand, let her countenance: dowry, but I will not grant her 


gi 


: 
‘ 
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save to one who shall be perfect| should begin to despise the chil- 
in virtue and in science.” dren of others, and to boast that 

When the spirits heard these|Mina’s hair was blacker and 
words, they remembered that'more silky, that her brow was 
they had forgotten the gift ofj/purer, that her eyes were 
good fortune, but as the mer-|brighter, that her smile was 
chant boasted of his wealth, and/sweeter, than the hair, the brow, 
even, to some extent, spoke of|the eyes, the smile of any other 
what he intended should be,| daughter in the world, including, 
rather than what was — for he;of course, the daughters of 
had only a share in each ship|Zadlallah and Han Hanna and 
and in each caravan — they|Bedreldeen, and all the other 
smiled satirically at each other/ merchants (Christian and Mus- 
and flew away on various errands lim) in Cairo — even Ayshee, 
of good and evil. the princess, child of Zatmeh 

Martha was as proud of the/Hanem, the favourite slave of 

ride of Zara as of the child'the Sultan, was but the foil of 
itself. That was the beginning’ Mina. She was so little cautious 
of a happy time. Those who:in expressing her opinion, that 
noticed how unruffied was the!all wives who were mothers be- 
life of this family, how the days! gan to hate her, and to predict 
seemed not long enough tojsuffering to her. No one knew 
savour the delights which Mina) how the truth got abroad, butin 
had brought with her into the;the harim and the public baths, 
world shook their heads, and;when the women met together, 
said, ‘There is woe in store for they spoke of Mina as the sister 
those who forestal the rewards,of the spirits, and said, scorn- 
of heaven.” Men are, indeed,/fully, that she was made s0 
ever disposed to believe that lovely only as a punishment to 
excessive joy is a sin which ‘her parent, and that when she 
brings the punishment of mis-|reached the perfect age she 
fortune, and interpret the vary-|would be taken away to the 
ing chances of unstable life as!dwelling for which she was fit. 
providential compensations. If ‘Too beautiful for this world,” 
it be so, we have no right a often a sneer on the lips of 














complain, for prosperity is never|envy. 
pure, and we seem to take care; We might linger long and 
to deserve adversity by pride: depart! on the various stages 
and overweening confidence. y which Mina advanced, amidst 
Martha was wise, but not per-|smiles and prosperity, towards 
fect: when she saw the extreme/ripe maidenhood; but itis suf- 
beauty of her child, which in-| ficient to say that all the pro- 
‘creased every day, it was na-|mises and blessings of the spirits 
tural, but not admirable, that she that visited her cradle were ful- 
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filled. Her loveliness was only|ing in the evening. One day 
surpassed by her excellence, and; Martha and Mina were sitting in 
if her parents were not perfect in‘a little kiosque overhanging the 
joy it was because they some-, banks of the river, which was 
times felt themselves not on a resplendent in the sun, when a 
level with their daughter. They; large barque, with many rowers, 
instinctively missed in her the:came rapidly down the stream. 
natural errors of humanity, and; On the roof of the cabin sat an 
were uneasy in her presence oc-'old man, dressed in a costume 
casionally, for she seemed with’ strange to Egypt. He was look- 
them, but not of them. Her ing cagerly at the houses on the 
father, not wanting in sagacity,: banks of the stream, as if seeking 
would frequently speculate on, some sign. When he came ex- 
her anomalous position, and his:actly opposite the kiosque, he 
imperfect philosophy led him to half rose, and, in a loud voice, 
believe that her virtue was al-;commanded the steersman to 
most out of place, a superfluous guide the boat to the land. A 
element in her existence. She few minutes afterwards he stood 
was moderate, but could enjoy ,at the gate of the garden, saying, 
all things — sober, but with the: ‘‘ Blessings be on Mina the per- 
means of pleasure around her — fect, and on Martha the happy! 
calm, but never opposed — pa-| This is the term of my voyage, 
tient, but never disappointed; in and I beg to be allowed to rest 
fact, she had all the qualities: under these beautiful trees until 
that would have made poverty,the master of the house returns 
acceptable, and yet wealth and; from Cairo.” 
honours ever increased around) Martha and her daughter came 
her. What he meant was, that veiled from the kiosque, wonder- 
she had never been tried, only;ing at the old man’s knowledge 
he could not doubt that in what-: of their names, and impatient to 
ever position placed she would ask for an explanation. They 
triumph. {admitted the stranger, who sa- 
The merchant Zara possessed'luted them politely, and sat 
a country house out on the'down on a bench under a syca- 
borders of the Nile, in the midst more. The gravity of his manner 
of a garden where pomegranate restrained their questions, and 
trees and orange trees and sweet. they contented themsclves with 
lemon trees and bananas, with ordering coffee and pipes and 
palms and sycamores, combined’ sherbet to be brought from the 
to throw a pleasant shadow upon house, that the stranger might 
the earth. There he dwelt with be refreshed. All the time it was 
his family during the summer. only the example of Mina, how- 
months, riding on his mule to the:ever, that restrained the in- 
city in the morning, and return-| quisitiveness of Martha, and she 
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now and then whispered: — 
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‘on all the maidens of his people 


“Daughter, shall I provoke him,who were of sufficiently high 
e 


to speak?” But Mina always 
shook her head, and so they 
remained ignorant of the mean- 
ing of this visit until the arrival 
of Zara. The stranger, on per- 
ceiving the merchant, saluted 
him by his name, saying: ‘“‘Oh 
Zara, I have travelled during two 
months for the sake of seeing 
thee and thy family, and by the 
blessing of Providence my desire 
is now fulfilled.” 

Then, he related, speaking 
softly and sweetly in that calm 
evening in the garden, through 
which the beams of the setting 
sun shone in golden streaks, that 
his name was Sahel, that he was 
vizier of one of the kings of 
Abyssinia, who had a son called 


Michail, perfect in knowledge’ 


and understanding, and excellent 
in beauty. When the time came 
that this king wished to persuade 
his son to marriage, the young 
man objected that none of the 
princesses whom he had seen, or 
of whom he had heard, possessed 
the qualities which would satisfy 
him. His father smiled, and said: 
“So it is always with the young. 
They think that none but angels 
are fit to be their companions, 
and so it must be that they re- 

ard themselves as angels too. 
When life reveals to us our true 
value we become less fastidious, 
and fancy we have grown cor- 





rupt whilst #@ have only become 
humble,;,.JZowever, seek my son 
and (M@Miimbalt find.” Michail 
had alt@eey'tormed his opinion 


birth to attract his notice. 
might, perhaps, have found 
‘beauty and virtue enough in 
lower regions, but when men are 
-placed on the summit of a moun- 
tain their fellow-creatures in the 
lain are diminished to dwarfs. 

o, at first, the young prince 
looked forward, not without 
some melancholy, to a life of 
celibacy. A worthy monk, learn- 
‘ing his state of mind, advised 
him to take the vow, and fora 
moment he was disposed to do 
‘so; but on closely questioning 
-his own heart he determined in- 
stead to make one more effort, 
and seek to discover a wife 
worthy to share his high posi- 
tion. 

His mind being full of these 
ideas, he retired one night to 
rest in a pavilion situated in a 
| ae corner of the garden of his 

ather’s palace. Here he slept to 
‘the music of his own thoughts; 
but, though he slept, he seemed 
‘to see the forms around him al- 
‘most as clearly as when awake — 
‘the elegant dome, the pendent 
‘lamp, the slender pillars with 
the branches of beautiful trees 
‘gently waving between them. 
‘Suddenly he heard a rustling 
‘sound, as if invisible birds were 
‘fluttering around. ‘Then he 
‘thought he made out the forms 
‘of women overhead, but so 
‘vague and indistinct that he saw 
ithe gilded roof through them. 
‘Then he heard a voice which 
‘said: 
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“ What news 6f our sister , 
Ginnee! of the Christians?’ 

“She is beautiful and happy,” 
was the reply. 

‘“‘But what of the prince whom: 
her father, in his vanity, chose’ 
for her husband? Has he come; 
to woo her?” 


oh, 





“There is no prince worthy of ifaithfully for thirt 


her, unless it be this one.” 

‘‘ Let us betroth her to him.” 

Then all the spirits speaking | 
together, said, or sang: | 

“We betroth Mina, the 
daughter of Zara and his wife, 
Martha, who are now in Cairo, of 
Egypt, to the prince Michail. 
Accursed be he if he take any 
other maiden to wife. Let him, 
send a messenger for her. She| 
will be found sitting with her 
mother in a kiosque on the banks 
of the Nile.” ‘lhen they de- 
scribed the place, and the hour, 
and the circumstances, and ha- 
ving added blessings on him, by 
whom our sister shall be made 
happy, flew away. 
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depart on this wild-goose chase. 
There may be spirits; but I do 
not believe that they have sisters 
worth marrying.” Upon this Mi- 
chail began to weep; and so his 
father took a middle course, and 
said: ‘“‘My vizier, Sahel, is a 
wise man, and has served me 
years, 80 
that he almost thinks that he is 
the Sultan and not IL. It will 
enable him to rest from his 


fatigues, and be extremely bene- 
ficial to his health, if we send 


him to Egypt in search of this 
Mina.” There was a wicked 
lustre in the old king’s cyes as he 
expressed this opinion, but Mi- 
chail did not observe it, and 
replied: “Let him depart imme- 
diately.” 

The vizier, Sahel, had just 
completed an claborate plan for 
reforming the finances of his 
master’s dominions, and had 
made the grand discovery that in 
order to keep a full treasury it is 
necessary not so much to lay on 


Next day Michail went and/jnew taxes as to restrict expendi- 


threw himself at his father’s |ture—an idea, the perfect beauty 
feet, and begged to be allowed|of which the old king did not 
to depart in search of the perfect) perceive. Some of the courtiers, 
Mina. But the old king having! indeed, had begun to talk of do- 
much dabbled in the affairs of|tage, or treachery. As for Sahel 
this world, and seen how vicious |he grumbled at the duty im osed 
men were — having in fact beenjon him, but being very loyal 
from time to time, once a week| kissed his master’s hand, hinted 
or 80, compelled to hang a/that on his return he intended to 
fellow-creature — had lost much show that there need not be more 
more than he would have been;than ten dishes placed at a time 
willing to admit of the poetical|on the royal table, and departed. 
illusions of youth, and replied in}He traversed the desert, and 
a tone that something savoured|descended the Nile, studyin 
of impiety: ‘‘My son shall not}mén, mannggg, government, and 
Household Words. XXX, | ¥ 3 
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laws as he proceeded, and ma- 
king such good use of his time, 
and such an inexorable applica- 


tion of logic, that he framed a 


still more wonderful theory than 


before, convincing himself that. 


town and country folk had not 


been created only for the benefit!}except in his dreams?” 
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wrapped in a corner of his cloak, 
Mina spoke, saying: “This is a 
wonderful story, but wherefore 
should I leave my parents and 
travel to distant countries to 
please the fancy of a youth who 
cannot find a wife to eee 

e 


of sultans. He was so charmed vizier, Sahel, instantly made a 


with the progress of his ideas, 
that he felt disposed to return 
from Dongola to communicate 
them to his master, but reflect- 
ing that there was no particular 
hurry, and that the world might 
g0 on a few months longer, ac- 
cording to old principles, con- 
tinued his journey, and at length, 
as we have seen, reached his 
destination. 

When the merchant Zara and 


speech, which had a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, and contained 
fifteen apposite citations from 
the poets: butallin vain. Then 
he addressed the parents, and 
proved to them that they had ab- 
solute power over their daugh- 
ter. “Thy words are words of 
wisdom,” said the merchant. 
“Mina, thou must become the 
wife of this prince.” 

Wonderful to relate, Mina the 


his wife heard this story', both|perfect, in the gentlest and ten- 


were rejoiced in different de-|derest manner possible, 


grees. Martha, who was natu- 
rally prudent, and _ reflected 
somewhat of her daughter’s qua- 
lities, simply drew aside her veil 
a little, and allowed the old 
vizicr to see that she smiled 
benevolently at him; but Zara, 
who had scarcely been able to 
contain himself during this nar- 
rative, no sooner heard the last 
words, than he took off his tur- 
ban, and flung it up into the air 
with such violence, that it reach- 
ed the topmost bough of the 
sycamore under which he was 
sitting, and caught there, and 
could not be got down by an 

means, so that the birds built 
their nests therein. When the 
confusion had a little subsided, 
~ and Zara’s shaven vr had becn 


an- 
nounced her intention to dis- 
obey. Zara tried ‘to fly into a 
passion, but failed, especially 
as the wise Sahel observed: 
‘Nothing should be done in a 
hurry. Let her have time to re- 
flect.” ‘That evening, when she 
was alone with her mother, Mina, 
with some blushes and a few 
tears — under which new aspect 
she looked more beautiful than 
ever — confessed that she too 
had a story to relate, the chief 
incident of which was a dream. 
The spirits had appeared to her 
likewise and had led her, in 
vision, out into the desert where 
in a lonely valley she had beheld 
a youth poorly clad, but of great 
beauty and nobleness of de- 
meanour, who had called her by 
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her name, whilst many voices|reduced to 
cried to her: “This is thy hus-|from his creditors, 
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and flyin 


povert 
ad departe 


band.” It was evident, therefore,|from Cairo, mingling with the 
she argued, that the Mina of|humble followers of « great cara- 


rince 


ichail was quite another|van bound for Damascus. For 


ina. Her mother objected that| his own part he walked on foot, 


@ poor man out In the desert was 
not a very suitable match, and 


but he had three or four little 
asses to carry his wife, his 


the conclusion was: ‘Let us wait|daughter, and what property he 


a, while.” 

Sahel seemed in no hurry to 
return to his country. He had 
never seen a capital like Cairo 
before, and busied himself so in- 
tently in studying its economy 
that month after month passed 
away, and he did not insist on 
any definite answer from Mina or 
her father. One day, however, 
he heard a rumour in the market- 
place and the bazaars. The great 
merchant Zara was ruined, Iis 
ships had been destroyed by the 
anger of the ocean, and his cara- 
vans overwhelmed by the sands 
of the desert. A wealthy creditor, 
armed with the powers of govern- 
ment, was even seeking him to 
put him in prison, and he had 
disappeared with his family. 
This is a sad case, said Sahel to 
himself. My eloquent persua- 
sions were just beginning to pro- 
duce their effect. Of course they 
will now send a private mes- 
senger to me, begging me to 
take them to Abyssinia, but the 


had been able to save. As he 
looked back from the summit of 
a sandy hill, whence the mina- 
rets of Cairo could be dis- 
tinguished for the last time, 
rising against the yellow sky 
where the sun had set, he wept 
bitterly, and in a moment of 
anger began almost to reproach 
his daughter, because she had 
not accepted the wonderful offers 
made her. But Martha wisely 
said: ‘If she had left us this mis- 
fortune would nevertheless have 
happened, and without her nei- 
ther you nor! should have been 
able to bear it.” So they con- 
tinued their journcy cheerfully, 
and Mina made the night hours 
pleasant by singing in a swect 
voice, to which other sweet 
voices in the air overhead seem- 
ed to answer. 

They travelled many days, and 
had more than half concluded 
their journey; when, about the 
hour of sunset a great tumult 
was heard at the head of the ca- 


king, my maste", took me apart|ravan, and men and beasts be- 
before I left him, and said that|gan to fly wildly in various direc- 
one of the perfections of Mina'tions. ‘The Arabs of the desert 
must be a handsome dowry. How] were attacking the merchants for 
shall 1 get rid of these poor|the sake of plunder; and, whilst 
people? some resisted and others sur- 
eanwhile the merchant Zara, |rendered, many sought safety in 
: 3% 
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flight. Zara with his wife and|throne. It was discovered that 
daughter entered a defile of the|the pre happiness of the 
mountains, and proceeded until| people consisted in giving all 
the sound of shouting and firing|they possessed to their rulers, 
died away in the distance. Then/|and a prodigious number of new 
they halted under the shadow of| taxes were at once laid on. The 
a rock, and determined to wait] king had five hundred dishes on 
until morning. They passed the|his table in a single day, so that 
night undisturbed; and, when|he never spoke of the absent 
the aun rose over the yellow de-|Sahel except by the irreverent 
sert, found themselves quite|/name of jackass. It was clear 
alone at the foot of a range ofjindeed, that the worthy old man 
mountains. They dared not ven-| knew nothing of finance. Feast- 
ture over the broad expanse of|ing and jollity were the order of 
sand, but followed a valley at|the day, but alas for the instabi- 
the extremity of which were some | lity of human affairs! Men never 
trees. It happened that Minajknow when they are well- 
rode first. She knew not why;|governed; and some ambitious 
but, since the day had dawned,| wretch persuaded some spiteful 
all her fears had vanished. It people that Sahel was not sucha 
seemed to her that this was‘not/fool after all. For his part, he 
the first time she had been in|expressed his opinion in a very 
that country. The hills were fa-| brutal manner; for, one fine 
miliar to her, and the trees to-|morning, he attacked the king’s 
wards which she was advancing| palace, and drove him with his 
drooped in an accustomed way.|son, who was too much occupied 
At length she uttered a loud cry,/ with thoughts of Mina to know 
and her father and mother|how matters were going on, into 
peenne OD found her gazing/exile. The king and the prince 
at a youth, dressed in poor gar-|escaped on board a vessel from 
ments, and apparently weakened| Massowa, and landed at an Ara- 
by fatigue or sickness, sitting|bian port, whence they travelled, 
under the shade of a mimosa.jand after many dangers arrived 
Her heart told her that this was|at the valley where the merchant 
to be the lord of her destiny, but|Zara and his family had found 
she did not at once learn that;them. By this time, the king had 
she was in the presence of|become quite a philosopher. 
Michail. ‘My son,” said he, “the human 

Strange things had happened {race is not worthy that the wise 
in Abyssinia since the departure| should reign over them. Here are 
of Sahel. The king had taken| green trees and pleasant waters. 
another vizier, a young man with| Let us abandon the cares of go- 
old ideas, and marvellous splen-| vernment, and pass the remainder 
dour at once surrounded the/of our days in retirement.” 
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The good old man aL a that|include good fortune were shared 


he was near the end of his life, 
whilst Michail was only just on 
the threshold. He was surprised, 
therefore, when the young prince 
answered: “I care not to reign 
over ungrateful men, and, per- 
haps, my wisdom is not sufficient. 
But I cannot rest in this valley 
unless I have Mina with me.” So 
it was agreed that as soon as he 
had recovered his strength, he 
should go to Cairo and seek for 
his beloved. “At the same time,” 
quoth the lateking, benevolently, 
“you may find that foolish old 
man, Sahel. Say nothing to him 
about the deplorable results of 
his policy, which I felt after his 
departure, except to tell him 
that I forgive all.” 

Michail led the merchant Zara 
and his family to the hermitage 
which his father had chosen in a 
rey pleasant part of the valley, 
and the remainder of that day 
was spent by the wanderers in 
exchanging their stories. Whilst 
the old people spoke, however, 
Mina and Michail sat near to- 
gether, performing the ceremony 
of betrothment with their eyes. 

Here the narrative visibly 
draws to a close, although orien- 


equally by the young couple. 
They yemiained in the valley and 
adopted the manner of life of the 
early father of nations, and itis 
said that a city now exists on that 
spot, far out of the track of com- 
merce and travel, protected from 
the visits of the evil-minded by 
the spirits who still watch over 
the posterity of their sister. The 
old ite lived beyoud thenatural - 
term of humanity, and attributed 
the prosperity of the little dis- 
trict entirely to the wisdom of his 
own counsel. They have learned 
by experience — a marvellous 
circumstance — but it is neces- 
sary to add that the foolish vizier 
Sahel was summoned from Cairo 
and when he’ fell into his ol 
master’s arms and heard that he 
was forgiven, carefully con- 
cealed his face to hide one smile 
and two tears, which the reader 
may interpret as he pleases. 





POTICHOMANIA. 


Wuat newmaniaisthis? What 
is potiche or poticho, and why 
need women have an especial 
mania for it? If potiche be some- 


tal legends rarely leave their|thing good, why not have poticho- 
personages after they have fallen|techny, or potichology, or poti- 
from wealth to poverty without|chonomy, or potichosomy, or 
restoring them at least to their] potichography, or potichometry ? 
former position. Butitseemsto|A mania is almost as bad as a 
have been thought that perfect! phobia: a madness for, is as little 
goodness and perfect beauty|pleasant as a madness against; 
may be sufficiently happy to-|and we may perchance yet have 

ether without wealth. The bless-|a potichophobia as an antidote 
ings of the spirit which did not|to the potichomania. A learned 
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pundit who has discoursed on| whereby a lady may easily learn 
this subject for the benefit of the|the elegant art; while colour- 
public, reasons in this way —!makers and print-sellers adopt 
that as metromania, bibliomania, | similar means of notifying to the 
and melomania, are irreproach-| world that all the materials ne- 
able words, by which one ex-|cessary for the practice of this 
presses love of poetry, love ofjart may be obtained at their re- 
ooks, and love of music — there| spective establishments. 
seems no reason why we should; To come to the gist of the 
not invent the word poticho-|matter, it seems that poticho- 
mania. He admits that we have | mania is a method of imitating in 
not yet become accustomed to:decorated glass, Japanese, or 
the sound of such a word; but!any other specimens of ware or 
whatof that? Is it not easier than| porcelain. There seems no rea- 
angeiography, for a description|son why pleasing and even elc- 
of weights and measures? or than; gant results may not be obtained ; 
ophthalmoxystic as a name for a! but if it be used only as a means 
little rye-ear brush used tosmooth | of imitating ugly specimens of 
the eyebrows? Thus he claims/oriental workmanship, its desira- 
the right to offer for academica] | bility as a means of art may be 
baptism the word potichomania, | questioned. If,on the other hand, 
on the ground that men are per-| natural taste be allowed fair play, 
mitted — or rather that science | there is no reason to doubt that 
is permitted, under etymological | very elegant results may follow. 
pretexts — to add to modern lan-| A recently published essay on 
ages by means of the Greek.) the subject, shows that the list of 
ow far the academical Greeks; working materials is somewhat 
of the present day will approve| formidable, comprising glass 
of the composite name, it will be/ vases, or potiches, or cups, or 
for them to declare. Potiches are| plates, shaped similarly to those 
said to be Chinese or Japanese| made of pottery or porcelain; a 
jars: and hence the new art be-/ well-assorted selection of colour- 
comes a frenzy for jars —avery/ed papers or gelatine sheets; a 
pid conclusion, which it is to/fine-pointed pair of scissors for 
e hoped will be satisfactory to|cutting out; tubes or bottles of 
all parties. That the art means! prepared colours of various tints; 
something amusing, whatever|a bottle of a peculiarly prepared 
the name may mean, is evident|varnish; another bottle contain- 
enough; for the advertising co-|ing refined essence of turpentine; 
lumns of the daily journals in-|a bottle of melted gum; around 
form us that Mr, So-and-so, fora/hog’s-hair brush for gumming 
given number of shillings or|the paper ornaments, another for 
ineas, will give a certain num-| varnishing, and two flat brushes 
er of lessons in potichomania,|for colouring; a vessel in which 
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the colours may be diluted; and 
a box wherein to stow away all 
these treasures. As to the means 
of procuring the glass articles 
themselves, this must be left to 
the skill of the glass-maker. The 
object is to produce oo imita- 
tions of pottery and porcelain 
articles; and therefore the glass 
must of course be wrought into a 
form consistent with such a pur- 
pose. It may be a vase, or a 
potiche, or a honey-pot, or a 
plate, or a cup — anything, in 
short, which has a smooth sur- 
face (for articles with ornaments 
in relief do not seem to be sus- 
ceptible of this mode of imita- 
tion); but the glass-worker must 
in any case precede the orna- 
mentalist. 

Though most persons have a 
sort of obscure notion that the 
colours on cups and saucers, 
dishes, and plates, are in some 
way burnt in, yet the delicacy 
and nicety of the methods are 
little suspected. There is the ma- 
jolica ware of Italy, copied from 
the Moorish pottery, adorned 
with copies of paintings by Raf- 
faelle and his contemporaries, and 
some specimens supposed to have 
been painted by the hand of the 
great master himself. There is 
the Della Robbia ware, so named 
from a Florentine artist, who mo- 
delled and sculptured excellent 
works in porcelain, and then 
adorned them with enamel and 
gold and colours. There is the 
Palissy ware, invented by a man 
whose life was a continuous ro- 
mance, and presenting historical, 
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mythological, and allegorical de- 
signs on grounds of rich yellow 
and blue and gray. There is the 
delft ware, with its beautiful 
enamel, its blue colours, and its 
designs copied from the old Japan 
productions. There are the stone 
wares from China and Japan, 
which frequently serve as & co- 
loured base for raised ornaments 
of soft porcelain. There are the 
various Wedgwood wares, com- 
prising the Queen’s and the Ba- 
salt, the Jasper and the Onyx, 
and other kinds. ‘Chere are the 
old Chelsea china, Rotherham 
china, and Derby china. There 
are the Dresden china and the 
Botticher ware and the Sévres 
china. In short, if the reader 
knew how eagerly collectors look. 
out for the different varieties of 
old pottery and porcelain, he 
would have some clue to the 
origin of that desire which exists 
to imitate in some degree those 
productions: not to imitate for 
dishonest purposes; for he must 
be a shallow judge who would 
mistake modern decorated glass 
for old painted china. How the 
connoisseur distinguishes the 
poteries 4& pate-tendre from the 
poteries & pate dur; the poterie 
matt from the poterie lustrée; the 
poterie vernissce from the poterie 
emaillée; the fayence Anglaise 
from the fayence Francaise; the 
Wedgwood, the Botticher, the 
Palissy, the Della Robbia, the 
Majolica, the Sevres, the Dres- 
den — how he learns to know 
these one from another, is a part 
of his business as a collector and 
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connoisseur; but it may be worth| which our leading artists will be 
knowing that, from the nature of| calledupon to contribute designs. 


the process, some of these varie- 
ties of ware are wholly unfitted 
to be imitated on glass. 

The imitative art to which the 
long Greek name is given bears 
no analogy to that by which these 
several kinds of ware are colour- 
ed and adorned. Some of the 
coloured wares have metallic fig- 
ments mixed with the clay where- 
of they are formed, whichimparts 
a uniform colour to the whole 
substance; while, in other cases, 
colours are mixed with oils and 
turpentine, and are applied to the 
surface of the ware with a pencil 
of camel-hair, the fixture of the 
colour being ensured by a sub- 
sequent process of fixing in a 
small kiln or oven. Nor does the 
art resemble that of the glass- 
stainer; for this skilful artist, 
after having sketched his design 
on glass, has a most elaborate 
series of processes to attend to: 
his mineral colours must be so 


Nevertheless, there is no reason 
why it should not constitute a 
pretty lady-like employment, sus- 
ceptible of considerable variety 
of as gaa 

There have not been wanting 
imitations of old Dutch china 
manufactured in wood. The wood 
was turned inalathe to the shape 
of a jar, or urn, or vase; the 
wooden counterfeit was painted 
with oil colour; flowers or orna- 
ments were cut out of coloured 
printed calico or linen; these 
were pasted on in their proper re- 
lative positions; and the pseudo- 
Dutch or Japanese production 
received its finishing touch by 
means of a coat of varnish. But 
this varnish had a tendency to 
crack, and it seldom presented 
such a surface as could well imi- 
tate the smooth glossy exterior 
of a real product of the plastic 
art. Hence it is that the inven- 
tors of the new process pride 


chosen as to form a sort of|themselves on the higher philo- 
enamel with the glass by the aid|sophy of their modus operandi. 
of heat; and he must so select the! They say, virtually if not ver- 
components of his colours that|bally, “See, our exterior is the 
whatever they may appear like|real thing; the exterior of a por- 
when opaque, they must appear|celain vessel is a veritable glass, 
brilliantly transparent when ap-|for all enamel and glaze are true 
plied to the glass. glass; and our products exhibit a 

No; the potichomania, the jar|real glass exterior, untouched by 
frenzy, the imitation of porce-| colour or varnish of any kind, — 
lain and pottery, must not claimjergo, our imitations are better 
to rank either with porcelain-!than their wooden predecessors.” 

ainting or glass-staining. There|The validity of this ergo depends 
1s nothing chemical about it, —|upon the whereabouts and the 
: mothing that requires kilns, or/manner in which the coloured 
fp, mauties, or ovens, — nothing for| adornments are applied. So long 
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as sheets of pene or cloth alone|globes and vessels of glass, in 
could be used, it may be doubted | which the ieee | results from 
whether the new art could havejthe use of coloure ge coated 
been practised to any satisfac-| behind with a layer of silver. The 
tory degree; because there is ajnew art has no direct analogy 
solidity or opacity about them)with this; but the one ay serve, 
which interferes with anything|in some degree, to show how the 
like translucency of effect. Every | other may produce softly-beauti- 
one knows that very pretty sheets | ful effects by the interposition of 
of gelatine are now made, which|a glassy layer between the co- 
receive colours of considerable|lours and the eye. 
brilliancy, and have a semi-trans-| The name which the inventors 
parency, which adds greatly to| have chosen to give to this imita- 
their ornate effect. Gold, too,|tive art is dependent on the pri- 
may becombined withthecolours|mary object of imitating the 
inarich and delicate degree; and|Chinese or Japanese potiches or 
it is these qualities which seem to|jars; but a further display of 
have suggested the employment}skill may enable the workers to 
of such a substance in the imita-|apply the process to glassy imi- 
tive art now under notice. Asto/tations of Sévres and Dresden 
the manufacture of the gelatine| porcelain. The eastern products 
sheets themselves, it is one of the; are usually adorned with figures 
countless examples afforded by/and plants and animals; but 
modern chemistry of the produc-|those of Europe aim at applica- 
tion of useful substances from/tions of the historical and land- 
that which is either refuse, or at/scape painter's products. The 
most a very common and cheap /potichomanist : very hard word 
article. It is an illustration of|/to apply to a lady) selects her 
the Penny Wisdom which has al-| glass vase or jar, cup or plate, 
ready received a little attention|pot or dish, and then sheets of 
in Household Words.* Glass|coloured gelatine, such as will 
being transparent, while wood is| produce the colours of the device 
opaque, and gelatine sheets being | to be imitated. With her sharp- 
more transparent than sheets of! pointed scissors she cuts out the 
coloured paper orcoloured linen, | little bits of gelatine requisite to 
we see at once the basis on which! produce the device. This is pro- 
the new art claims to have some|bably the most difficult part of 
superiority over its predic ues (ie whole affair; for not only 
The coloration is effected inside: must the outlines ef the device be 
the glass: this alone is sufficient; carefully observed but also the 
to ensure a smooth exterior. One ‘juxtaposition of any t#s%gx, more 
of the novelties of late years has! colours which it may com! ; 
been the production of brilliant; The coloured gelatine, then, is 
* Vol. XVI. p. 98. cut into little fragments, and the 
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glass is clean and rend’ and the| tive, eotieees flowers, fruit, birds, 
1es are at} butterflies, 


encils or small brus 

and, and the liquid gum is pre- 
pared, and the artist is in a con- 
dition to proceed with the deli- 
cate work. Sheets of gelatine are 
naturally adhesive when wetted; 
but pieces of coloured paper may 
occasionally be used which have 
no adhesive layer upon them. 
The wetting or the gumming, are 
adopted according to circum- 
stances; but either must be done 
thoroughly, for itis of much im- 
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arabesques, o- 
ee Miro in lithography, 
brilliantly coloured and sold at 
six, nine, twelve, eighteen, or any 
other number of pence per sheet. 
Some of our teachers tellus to use 
hog’s-hair brushes; some say 
camel’s hair; but others, more 
provident than either, recom- 
mend both the hog and the camel 
to our notice. The glass ves- 
sels themselves are apparently 
French, although we know of no 


portance to the completeness of|reason why English glassblowers 


the process that the cementing to 
the glass should be closeand per- 
fect in every part. A linen pad 
or cloth is applied delicately to 


should not make them. The 
potiches en verre, vases, allu- 
mette vases, flower-pot ‘covers, 
cups, and bowls, are many of 


ensure this closeness of contact.|them well and gracefully shaped ; 
There must be no bubbles of air;; but we would gently whisper, 
no branches of trees, or detached | that if the glass were a little more 
leaves of flowers, or wings of in-|free from air-bubbles, it would 
sects, must curl up at the corners| be better for the object in view; 
and obtrude themselves unduly| because, whether we would imi- 
upon notice. All must adhere|tate the bluish tint of old Sevres, 
closely to their glass. or the greenish tint of Chinese, 
It must be observed, however,| or the nankeen tint of Etruscan, 
that these gelatine sheets, if used/or the tints of any other famous 
at all, are not employed by them-| porcelain or pottery, we can cer- 
selves. The gelatine appears to | tainly get on better without 
be simply a film on the front or; bubbles in the glass, than with 
face of the picture, which film, ifjthem. It is a French professor, 
damped, Ba adhesive with-| too, who assures us that “the ex- 
out the aid of gum. Our tasteful traordinary success which this 
neighbours across the Channeljart has obtained may be easily 
supply us with these, as well as;accounted for, if we remember 
with the original idea whereby'that, after an easy, interesting 
the art has been ereated. ‘Theirs. labour of a few hours, we see a 
is the potichomanie, which we/!simple glass vessel transformed 
have chmmfed into potichomania;'into a Chinese, Sévres, Dresden, 
and’ theirs are the sheets of pic-' or Japanese vase.” 
tures — Chinese ladies, land-| But the materials are only half 
scapes with impossible perspec-|the matter, — the processes are 
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the other half; and we follow our/and an opacity corresponding 
instructions, humbly and dili-|with the tint and opacity of the 
gently, thus: — specimen of pottery or porcelain 

Weare especially, in the most| imitated — an important and dif- 
energetic terms, cautioned not to/ ficult part of the routine of pro- 
proceed to the next process until| cesses; for the selection of ingre- 
the efficacy of the gum has been|dients, and the mode of applica- 
well ascertained; but, this done,/tion, must each require much 
we advance to the varnishing./care. The colour-men have pre- 
This varnish is intended partly|pared an ample list of tints, to 
to secure the coloured devices in| imitate the deadly white and the 
their place, and partly to shield|delicately white, the creamy 
the gelatine from a layer of oil)/white and the bluish white, the 
colour afterwards applied. The|red lacquered, the black lacquer- 
varnish is applied over the whole|ed, the sea-green, the green yel- 
interior of the vase or jar; but/low, the gold dust, the deep gold, 
being clear and colourless, itj}the Pompadour rose, the deep 
does not produce a disfigurement] blue, the bright blue, and other 
in the general appearance. We/jcolours of pottery and porcelain; 

resume that the shape of the jar|and we are told how, by employ- 
in respect to its mouth and gene-|ing zinc white, cobalt blue, yel- 
ral proportion, must be such as|low ochre, vermilion, lake, ivory 
will admit of the artist’s hand and | black, Naples yellow, silver white, 
varnish brush, and bits of colour-; Veronese green, yellow lake, 
ed paper. There is a little vitre-| bitumen, raw sienna, burnt sien- 
ous conundrum occasionally to be'na, cadmium, March violet, car- 
seen, consisting of Napoleon Bo-|mine, ultramarine, gold varnish, 
naparte or an English stage! gold powder, — we are told how 
coach bottled up in a decanter,jall these, or some among the 
or phial, whose mouth is far|numbher, combine to produce tints 
smaller than the lateral dimen-|which will imitate the ground 
sions of the great emperor; and|colour of all varieties of pottery 
the puzzle is, to find out how Na-/and porcelain. And we are cau- 

oleon could possibly have gotjtioned against numerous snares 
into the decanter, or the Brighton | and pitfalls into which our igno- 
mail into the phial. Inthepresent/rance may lead us. If our paint 
case, however, there is to be no! be too opaque, it will spread with 
difficulty in putting in or taking| difficulty over the surface of the 
out anything which the jar or! glass; ifit be too thin, it will not 
vase ought to contain. cover the glass with suflicient 

The varnishing being done, the| body; if it be not equable in dis- 
painting or colouring follows; the|tribution, it will fail to imitate 
object of this is, to give to the|the homogeneity in the appear- 
whole of the glass vessel a tint! ance of porcelain; if there ie not 
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enough mixed at once, it will be| who possess this faculty will pro- 
difficult to match the tint after-|duce in potichomania, as in paint- 


wards; if it be made to flow more 
easily, it may dry more tardily. 
As to the mode of applying the 
colours, there seems to be two 
varieties — brushing and flowing. 
The application with a brush is 
the most obvious; but the 
teachers assure us that it is diffi- 
cult to avoid inequalities in the 
touch of the brush, and that, 
therefore, the method of flowing 
or flooding is preferred. In this 
process the liquid colour is 
poured into the vessel, and is 
rolled about in every direction, 
after which the surplus is poured 
out into a cup or other recept- 
acle. One flooding seldom leaves 
a sufficient thickness or opacity 
of colour, and a second is hence 
required. This process is very 
similar to that by which artificial 
aa are produced. A greyish 
iquid made from fish-scales being 
blown through a little tube, a 
drop atatime, into hollow glass 
beads, and then rolled about. 
Phrenologists say that man is 
blessed with an organ of colour, 


the greater or lesser development 
of which indicates a greater or 
lesser capacity for appreciating 
the chromatic elements of a 
pears and the potichomanist 
ints pretty strongly that the|y. 
success of a student in this art 


ing, works far superior to the pro- 
duction of those who are not en- 
dowed with it, inasmuch as the 
former will be artists, while the 
latter will be nothing more than 
skilful workmen, or clever imita- 
tors; he acknowledges that the 
art of potichomania is still in its 
infancy; but he roundly prophe- 
sies that, like the great art of 
painting, it will have its school, 
its masters, its disciples, its imi- 
tators — securing a place for it- 
self among decorative arts, deve- 
loping its resources in the em- 
bellishment of our apartments 
and furniture, and bringing 
honour and praise to its artists. 
May the prediction be verified, 
in spite of the jar-frenzy name 
given to the art! Glass has ad- 
vanced much in usefulness and 
beauty, since the change in the 
excise duties; and unless grim 
war shallurge the finance minister 
again to throw his longing eyes 
to glass, we may hope that the 
usefulness and the beauty, con- 
sequent in great part on cheap- 
ness, will be yet farther in- 
creased. 


er 
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HERE are the swallows fled? 
Frozen and dead, 


will depend in a considerable de-|Perchance upon some bleak and stormy 


gree on the magnitude of this 


shore. 
O doubting heart! 


said organ. He declares first that! ar o'er the purple seas, 


the faculty of what painters call 
colour, is not given to every one; |. 
he further declares that those 


They wait, in sunny ease, 

The balmy southern breeze, 

o bring them to their northern home 
once more. 
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Why glee thie downers die? habiting the English q or, St. Ho- 
risoned they lie 2 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or noré quarter of the French capi 
rain. tal — a white-headed, stormy, 
oe portant ary battle and weather-beaten vete- 
ey only sleep below a aa 
The soft white ermine snow, ran of the salt bea a rear-ad 
While winter winds shall blow, miral in the English navy, and on 
To breathe and smile upon you soon|the half-pay thereof. He had 
again, been celebrated all over the 
ae tat has hid i rays world in his time for deeds of 
\ese many days; e : ; 
Will dreary hours never leave the carth? | daring and chivalrous bravery ; 
Q doubting heart! but that had been a very long 
The stormy clouds on high time ago; and the ungrateful ge- 
Ves tne As me eonny Shy, neration among whom his latest 


That soon (for spring is nigh) 
Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. ; YCars — those that were to be but 


Pir Hopeite dead: aud light abour and sorrow — were passed, 


Is quench'd in night. celebrated only his eccentricities 
What sound can break the silence of and ignored, or were indifferent 
despair? ° We 8 
OHoutine weackt to his glory. This is the way 4 
Thy sky is overcast, the world, my Christian friend. 
Yet stars shall rise at last, When you and J come to be old 
Brighter for darkness past, men — and should we ever have 


And angels’ silver voices stir the alr. : , 
: given the world cause to talk 


ae us - we shall find oe the 
ooks we have written, the pic- 
cca THE tures we have painted, or the 
x statues we have hewn, will be 

Firtreen years ago, when I was dismissed to oblivion with a good 

a schoolboy in Paris, wearing a natured contempt as things meri- 
uniform very much resembling torious enough in their way, but 
that of a Metropolitan policeman quite out of date; should we be 
(the dress is military now, and; worth paragraphs, or ancedotes, 
at) have metamorphosed my oldjthey will have reference to the 
college into an Imperial Lyceum) redness of our noses, the pat- 
eating a distressing quantity of, terns of our trowsers, our man- 
boiled haricots, washed down by ner of eating peas with our 
the palest of pink wine and water, knives, our habit of putting the 
and conjugating a prodigious left leg foremost when we walk, 
quantity of verbs, regular and ir-: or our assumed fondness for cold 
regular — the tenses of which'rum and water. The Duke of 
have become so very proce Marlborough’s petty avarice and 
perfect since, that they havejhagglings with the Bath-chair- 
faded clean away from my memo- men were talked about long after 
ry — fifteen years, then, since,'the conqueror of Blenheim was 
ere was an old gentleman in-jforgotten, and the nation had 
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even grumbled about paying for 
the palace it had voted him in the 
first outburst of its gratitude. 
Lord Peterborough walking from 
market in his blue ribbon, witha 
fowl under one arm, and a cab- 
bage under the other, quite 
threw into the shade Lord Peter- 
borough the hero of Almanza. 
Whenever the name of the Mar- 
quis of Granby occurs to us now- 
a-days, it is in connection with 
the Incorporated Association of 
Licensed Victuallers, with foreign 
wines, beer, and tobacco — not 
with battles won, or sieges suc- 
_ cessfully conducted. Whose aqui- 
line nose, white ducks, and hat- 
saluting fingers, were household 
words in London to the populace, 
who had forgotten Waterloo, 
when they smashed the windows 
of Apsley House with stoncs, be- 
cause its owner was an cnemy to 
Reform? Whose children grin 
now at the caricatured present- 
ments of the prominent nose and 
plaid trowsers of the man who 
was the greatest orator, the 
greatest advocate, the greatest 
reformer of the law, England has 
ever seen, and who thirty years 
since shook this realm from end 
to end by the thunder of his elo- 
quence, and dashed down walls 
of corruption, one after another, 
with his impetuous hand? The 
world is as ungrateful, as fickle, 
as petulant asa woman. I war- 
rant Omphale rapped the fingers 
.. Of Hercules when, sitting at her 
- feet a-spinning, he peppened to 
ravel the flax. He who had van- 
quished the Nemzan lion, and 
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quelled the Erymanthian boar, 
was forgotten in the careless 
spinner. So it was with the old 
gentleman whom I knew in Paris 
fifteen yearsago. People talked 
of the strange fancy he had of 
leading an old white horse about 
the streets, on which he never 
rode; much merriment was ex- 
cited by the rumour that he slept 
with his head through a hole ina 
blanket — (Iam not exaggera- 
ting)—the quid nunes of the Rue 
St. Honoré and the Champs Ely- 
sées were ely amused at 
his strange ways, his loud and 
rambling talk, his general oddity 
of manner; very few people cared 
to remember that before most of 
them were born he was famous 
over the whole world as the 
English Commodore Sir Sipney 
Smith, the heroic defender of 
Acre, the scourge of the French 
navy — from the lofty three- 
decker to the smallest chasse- 
marée, —and nearly the only man 
for whom the great Napoleon — 
the impassible, ambitious, who 
no more deigned to love or hate 
men, with him, or against him, 
any more than Mr. Stauuton, the 
sna tae loves or hates the 
pawns in his game— condescend- 
ed to entertain a violent personal 
dislike. Sir Sidney Smith used 
coolly to declare that Napoleon 
was jealous ofhim. It is certain 
that he annoyed and chafed the 
Great Man horribly, and in 
Egypt drove him to the perpetra- 
tion of a very sorry joke, having 
positively challenged him to 
single combat, which Napoleon 
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declined, till — having rather an|pounds is something; but 4 sea 
exalted idea of the “foeman/captain not to be bought for 
worthy of his steel” — he could'twelve thousand fighting men is, 
roduce the ghost of the great)indced, rich and rare. 
Duke of Marlborough. Unfortunately even distinction 
Sir Sidney Smith died in Paris;! has its embarrassments, and such 
but it is not with his death or|was the store set by the safe 
latter days that ] have todo. I)keeping of Sir Sidney by his cap- 
wish to tell the story of his es-|/tors, that his confinement was of 
cape from certain chambers;the most rigorous description. 
which he occupied inthe Temple, | Verdun or Biche was good enough 
while he was yet the famous com-|for ordinary prisoners of war; 
modore, admired by Europe, and| but the redoubtable commodore 
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hated by the French Directory, 
and especially by General Bona- 
pee How much of | strict 

istorice truth there may be in the 
story, itis not for me to say. The 
journals of the period tell pretty 
nearly the same tale; but even 
newspapers will occasionally err, 











was transferred to the Tower of 
the Temple — that gloomy revo- 
lutionary Bastile, the scene ofthe 
last days of Louis the Sixteenth 
and Marie Antoinette, and of the 
slow agony and death of the poor 
little captive dauphin—the tower 
that was afterwards to witness 


and even the buckets of grave|the darkest episodes of the Con- 


history writers often stop short/sulate — the reported suicides, 
of the bottom of the well of|but 


verity. 

Sir Sidney Smith, taken pri- 
soner in a daring cutting-out ex- 
‘ pedition on the coast of Brittany, 
was confined in the prison of the 
Temple in Paris, in the year 
seventeen hundred and _ ninety- 
eight. Some idea may be formed 
of the importance which the re- 

ublican government attached to 
nis capture and detention to the 
fact, first, that the Directory re- 
fused to liberate him in exchange 
for M. Bergeret, a post-captain 
in the French navy, and again, 


whispered murders, of 
Pichegru and Captain Wright — 
the last adieux of the simple, yet 
desperate, Chouans — the stern 
presence of their leader Georges 
Cadoudal. Inthe Temple, then, 
Sir Sidney Smith was incarcera- 
ted. The guards were doubled, 
the defences strengthened, all 
communication from without was 
denied him, and the most rigid 
surveillance was exercised over 
all his actions. 

Once having got their prisoner 
safe within the four strong walls 
of the Temple, however, isolated 


on another occasion, positively} him from all exterior influences, 
refused to receive as an equiva-jand placed a strong guard over 
did 


Jent for his person no fewer than|him, the Directory 


not feel it 


twelve thousand French prison-|/necessary to treat him with any 
ers! A man worth ten thousand/great personal severity. They 
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did not load him with chains,|called himself Duke de Nor- 
they did not lock him up in a/mandie, and had passed three- 
dungeon, they did not feed him|fourths of his existence in the 
upon breadand water. Sir Sidney | different prisons of Europe, was 
was amply provided with pe-|renowned for the confection of 
cuniary resources, and was al-|roast turkey stuffed with chest- 
lowed to keep himself. Apart-|nuts. When confined in Ste Pé- 
ments, the most commodious that lagic, in eighteen hundred and 


the prison could afford, were al- 
lotted to him, and, furthermore, 
he was 
somcthing like an establishment 
of domestics. Besides Captain 
Wright, who acted as his secre- 


thirty-three, it was a matter of 
daily occurrence to hear a cry 


allowed to maintain|from his fellow prisoners of 


“Capet, is the turkey moet 
ready?” and the pseudodescend- 
ant of St. Louis would answer, 


tary, he hada cook, a valet, and|‘‘I am dishing it.” ‘The late Mr. 
notably an English servant, half| Rush, on the memorable occa- 
groom, half confidential man,|sion of his trial, addressed a very 
called Sparkes. The cook and|specific and emphatic billet-doux 
valet were freemen, and French-| from his retreatin Norwich Castle 
men; Sparkes had been taken|to the eating-house keeper op- 


prisoner at the same time as the| posite, commanding pig, “and 


commodore, but the condition| plenty of plum sauce.” 


attached to the French who were 
pee to attend upon Sir 
Sidney was, that they should 
share his imprisonment — not 
one was permitted to pass the 
outer gate of the Temple. 

I am not aware whether it has 
ever been the lot of any of the 
ladies or gentlemen whoread this 
to have suffered the slow torture 
of imprisonment. I hope not; 


I have 
seen in Whitecross Street prison 
an analytical chemist frying pan- 
cakes, and it was once my for- 
tune to know, in the Queen’s 
Bench, a doctor of divinity whose 
mockturtle soup would have 
rather astonished Mr. Farrance 
of Spring Gardens. Now, though 
Sir Sidney Smith on shipboard 
would have been perfectly con- 
tent with ship’s cookery, — salt 


but if any such there be, they|junk, salt horse, or salt maho- 


will readily understand how 
prone is the human mind, when 
the body is incarcerated, to de- 


gany, as it is indifferently called; 
plum duff, grey pea-soup, sea 
pie, lobscouse, weevilly biscuit, 


vote itself to the culinary art.}and new rum — no sooner did he 
Most prisoners are good cooks,|find himself immured in the 
or, at least, love good eating.; Temple, than he fell into the or- 
The man with the iron mask was|dinary idiosyncrasy of prisoners, 
agourmand. The sham dauphin|jand became an accomplished 
(one of the nine hundred and|bon-vivant. The choicest of fish 
ninety-nine sham dauphins) whoj flesh, and fowl were procured 
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from the Parisian market, and 
(after being strictly examined at 


the gate to see whether they con- 
tained any treasonable missives) 


furnished forth, by no means 


coldly, his prison table. The 
famous roast beef of Old England 
was seen, and smoked within 
those gloomy walls. Sir Sidney 
had endless disputes with the 
French cook concerning the 
thickness of melted butter, the 
propriety of potatoes appearing 
at table with their skins on; the 
injury done to a rumpsteak by 
beating it; the diserction neces- 
sary in the employment of garlic, 
and the number of hours neces- 
sary to be devoted to the boiling 
of a plum-pudding. The cook 
would nof boil it long enough. 
Unless closely watched, he would 
withdraw it furtively from the 
pot, hide it in secret places till 
dinner-time, and declare stoutly 
that it had been boiling eight 
hours when it had not been threc 
on the fire. But, errors excepted, 
the captives lived as well as those 
bellicose bipeds of the galli- 
naceous breed whose spur-com- 


bats were formerly the delight of 


our British nobility, are popu- 
larly supposed to live. Nor were 
good liquids wanting to wash 
down these succulent repasts. 
For the first time, perhaps, in 
Francethat noble compound, the 
punch of the United Kingdom 
(for England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land are all equally famous for it) 
was brewed within the prison 
walls; and every Frenchman who 
tasted it — even the rabidest 
Household Words. XXXI. 
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enemy of “Pitt ef Cobourg” — 
thenceforth renounced the small- 
beerjulep, halfsour, halfsyruppy, 
thitherto misnamed “punch” 
abroad. Brandy, sherry, and 
claret also formed part of the 
commodore’s cellar, and, in par- 
ticular, he had laid in a supply 
of admirable old port wine — rare 
old stuff — bottles of liquid ru- 
bies, in a setting of rich crust 
and cobwebs. Moncy can do al- 
mostanythinginany times. Itcan 
break the sternest of blockades, 
and, though it could not get Sir 
Sidney Smith out of prison, it 
could procure him a supply of 
the primest wines in the English 
market. The French cook ad- 
inired the old port wine hugely. 
He discovered that “porto” was 
Si hades for a I hae many dishes 
and sauces. He was discovered 
in the kitchen one day by Sparkes, 
weeping bitterly into a stew-pan, 
by the side of an empty port 
wine bottle. He declared on that 
occasion, with some thickness of 
utterance, that the Directory 
were brigands, and the National 
Assembly thieves, and that the 
name of the legitimate ruler of 
France was Louis the Kighteenth. 
He was very pale and area next 
day, affected great republican 
sternness, and insisted more than 
ever upon being called “citizen,” 
and “Junius Brutus,” when, 
honest man, his name was Jean 
Baptiste all over, from his slip- 
pers tohiswhitenightcap. These 
details may probably seem use- 
less; but the commodore’s port 


wine had more to do with his es- 
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cape from his chambers in the 
Temple than you may at present 
imagine. 

One gilt and burnished after- 
noon in the autumn of this same 
year ‘ninety-eight, a party of four 

ersons were assembled in Sir 

idney Smith’s sitting-room in 
the Tower of the Temple. One 
of these persons was Captain 
Wright, whom, as he has nothing 
further to do with this history, | 
need not specially describe. The 
second was Sir Sidney Smith, 
then in all the pride and vigour 
of his manhood — a little pale, 
perhaps, through want of exer- 
cise, but a comely man, and fair 
to look upon. He had his hair 

owdered, and wore top-boots, 
which would secm somewhat. 
strange articles of costume fora 
naval officer, albeit in plain 
clothes, in these days, but were 
the fashion in ’ninety-eight. ‘The 
third was Mr. Sparkes, his body 
servant. Mr. Sparkes was of the 
middle height, and remarkably 
stout, though anything but cor- 
pulent in the face. He was so 
stout about the chest, that you 
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humorist, and was an enormous 
favourite among the prison off- 
cials for his droll sayings, and 
for the hideously execrable man- 
ner in which he pronounced the 
French language. A thorough 
Briton —an incorrigible “rosbit” 
was Sparkes, said they — there 
were some hopes of the commo- 
dore acquiring a decent know- 
ledge of French after a few years’ 
residence, but as for Sparkes, he 
would never learn, nothe. Doc- 
tor Jollivet, the prison surgeon, 
who had been in England, and 
spokeravishing English, declared 
John as “tout ce qu'il y avait de 
plus Coqueni” — by which, it is 
to be presumed, he meant Cock- 
ney. Sparkes had been brought 
up, he said, with the commodore, 
which accounted for a certain de- 
gree of familiarity with which he 
treated him, and which he was 
far from showing to the other 
servants. This present golden 
afternoon John half stood behind 
his master’s chair, half leaned 
against the side-board. He was 
attentive in supplying the wants 
of the other persons present, but 


could scarcely divest yourself of|he did not neglect to help him- 


the impression that he had more 
than one waistcoat on. Perhaps 
he had. A very low forehead had 
Mr. Sparkes, and a very volu- 
minous allowance of bushy red 


self liberally from a special bottle 
of port behind him, nor did he 
refrain from joining, from time 
to time, in the conversation. 

The fourth person of this 


hair. He was freckled, and his|group, and who sat at the end 
chin was lost in the folds of his|of the table facing the Commo- 


ample cravat. He had a consider- 
able impediment in his speech, 
which caused him to speak slow- 


dore, was a Frenchman, — a very 
important person, too, you are to 
know, being Citizen Mutius Scex- 


ly, and not often, and not much/vola Lasne (formerly Martin), 
at a time; but he was a great|concierge, keeper or head gaoler 
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of the Temple. He was respon- 
sible for the safe-keeping of the 
prisoners with his head. He slept 
every night with the prison keys 
under his pillow. He knew where 
the secret dungeons — the under- 
ground cachots and cabanons — 
were, and what manner of men 
were inthem. He was not a man 
to be despised. 

Citizen Lasne was a very large, 
fat man, with a small head. 
Gaolers generally are, — but let 
that pass. Now there is no me- 
dium of character or disposition 
in large fat men with smal!’ heads. 
They are either intolerably vi- 
cious, slowly cruel, stolidly hard- 
hearted, mischievously stupid, 
oy revengeful, dully selfish, 
sensual and avaricious, or else 
they are lazy, good-natured, 
genial, soft-hearted giants, — 
mere toasts and butter, giving 
freely, lending freely, spending 
freely, always ready to weep ata 
pitiful tale, to sing the best song 
they know, to lend you their best 
umbrella, and to walk whereso- 
ever you wish to lead them. It Is 
the same with bald-headed men 
who wear spectacles. ‘They are 
either atrocious villains or ami- 
able philanthropists. The races 
admit of no mediocrity. Citizen 
Lasne happened, luckily for his 
prisoners, to be a large fat man, 
of the second or soft-hearted 
category. His exterior was rug- 

ed and his moustache was fierce. 

e was as stupid as the libretto 
of an opera, and as vain as a dab- 
chick; but his nature was honest, 
simple, confiding, and compas- 
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sionate. He was the foolish, fat 
scullion of Sterne metamor- 
phosed into a man. He would 
have spared a flea when he 
caught him, — a three-bottle flea 
drunk with his life blood, and 
giddy with leaping over his body. 
He would do anything for a pri- 
soner save allow him to escape,— 
for, like all slow men, he had a 
fixed idea, and this fixed idea 
confirmed him in, and kept con- 
tinually before him, the convic- 
tion that one prisoner the less in 
the Temple (unless legally dis- 
charged), was one head the less 
upon his own shoulders. This is 
why he always inspected the 
bolts, bars, and locks of the 
doors and windows every night, 
set the watch, and slept with the 
keys of the Temple under his 
pillow. 

Citizen Lasne liked drink. For 
port wine he conceived an immo- 
derate affection. His liking for 
that beverage was pleasingly gra- 
tified, as the Commodore fre- 
quently invited him to his table. 
Misery makes us acquainted with 
strange bedfellows, and a gaol 
makes a man take upwith strange 
boon companions. These eyes 
have seen the son of an earl hob- 
nobbing at a prison tap with an 
insolvent boot-closer. On_ his 
own quarter-deck, in London, at 
St. James’s, Sir Sidney Smith 
would doubtless have been as 
dignified, not to say haughty, as 
an Englishman and a commodore 
has a right to be. In the state 
cabin of his own flag-ship he 
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would decidedly not have hob- 
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nobbed with Bob Catskin, the|invigorateth the frame, and ma- 
boat-swain’s mate. But a prisoner|keth the hearts of men strong 
in the Temple, far from home, al-| within them. It hath cheered the 
most solitary, any companionship | vigils of great scholars, and arm- 
was welcome to him. This is why|ed brave warriors for the fray, — 
he so often invited Citizen Lasne| port wine. As the citizen drank, 
to dinner and to supper. This is| however, it was evident that the 
why that fat citizen sat facing| fixed idea was anything but dor- 
him at the table on the golden/mant within him; for he watched 
autumn afternoon I treat of. his host’s countenance from time 
The citizen having eaten like|to timenarrowly, and in the midst 
an ox (he approved of English|of his hilarity and talkativeness 
cookery much), was now drink-/there would occasionally flit 
ing likeafish. He could stand a|\across his fat face an expression 
prodigious quantity of drink, —| almost of alarm, — for Sir Sidney 
all fat men can. Only as he|wastaciturn, pensive, evidently 
drank, his eyes, which were small|pre-occupied, drank little, and 
and round, appeared to diminish |leant his head on his hand. 
still further in volume, for the} ‘May I pass for a ‘suspect,’” 
little penthouses of his eyelids|he cried suddenly, laying down 
began to droop somewhat, and|his glass, “if I drink another 
his round rosy cheeks to puff out} drop.” 
upwards and laterally, while the “What ’s the matter, Father 
eyes themselves scemed to re-|Latchkey?” asked Mr. Sparkes 
cede into their orbits, as though |in French, far too ungrammatical 
they were lazy with repletion,|to transcribe here. “ Wine gone 
and were throwing themsclves|the wrong way, — swallowed a 
back in their easy-chairs. fly? Why you look as if you saw 
The table was covered with {a file in the bottom of your glass, 
plates of fruit and decanters ofjand a bunch of skeleton keys in 
wine, from both of which Citizen |the Commodore’s face.” 
Lasne was helping himself large-| ‘‘May I sneeze in the sawdust” 
ne — the others in moderation. |(when a person is guillotined, his 
The citizen drank his old port|head falls intoa basketful of saw- 
out of a tumbler, — the starve-/dust) “if the citizen prisoner of 
ling and effeminate thimblefulls|war is not thinking of his Three 
known as English wine-glasses|Muses at this very moment.” 
not having as yet penetrated into| The Three Muses” were three 
the Temple. He persisted on/royalist ladies, hiding their real 
calling the port “a little wine,” |names under the fabulous sobri- 
— un petit vin délicieux,—-mean-|quets of Thalia, Melpomene, and 
while taking hearty gulps of the|Clio, who had long and success- 
libelled liquor; for it isa mighty fully evaded the pursuit of the 
and generous wine, — yea, that)police, and who were notoriously 
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continually conspiring to effect 
the deliverance of Sir {Sidney 
Smith. It should be known that 
at this period, notwithstanding 
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employed to give dinners to dis- 
tressed Royalists; Mrs. Knox; 
and especially the two famous 
Pitt-et-Cobourgs, Dickson and 
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the sanguinary severity of the|Winter, who braved the Terror 
Republican government against|the Directory, the Consulate and 
the Royalists, France and Paris|the Empire, and only gave up 
swarmed with secret emissaries| business in eighteen hundred and 
from foreign powers, known as|fiftecn. It was pretty well known 
‘“alarmists,” “‘accapareurs;” but|to the police, when our fat friend 
more under the generic name of alluded to the Three Muses, that 
‘agents de l’étranger,” and byjan intricate and elaborate net- 
the populace as “Pitt-et-Co-|work of intrigues, plots and 
bourgs.” There were agents froni|counterplots, existed for the re- 
London, from Vienna, from Ber-; lease of Sir Sidney Smith; that 
lin, and from Amsterdam. ‘There | neither money nor men were 
were agents in the army, the|wanting to effect this, should an 
navy, the salons, the public of-|opportunity occur; and that per- 


fices, the ante-chambers of the 
ministry; among the box-openers 
at theatres, the market-women in 
the Halle, the coachmen on the 
stand, — all well supplied with 
money, all indefatigable in ob- 
taining information, in fomenting 
re-actionary disturbances, in pro- 
moting the escape of political 
prisoners. I might fill a book 
with anecdotes of Conrad Kock 
the Dutch banker (guillotined); 
Berthold Proly (guillotined); the 
two Moravian brothers Frey, and 
their sister Léopoldine; André- 
Marie Guzman, the Spaniard, 
who actually so far ingratiated 
himself into the confidence of 


sons secretly powerful were work- 
ing night and day to bring that 
opportunity about. This is why 
the English Commodore had been 
so particularly recommended to 
Citizen Lasne, and why the fixed 
idea I have mentioned was so pro- 
minent in that patriot’s mind. 

“You will pardon me, Citizen 
Commodore,” the gaoler con- 
tinued, rising, but casting a 
loving look at the decanters, 
“but I don’t like to see you look 
thoughtful. Thinking means run- 
ning. I must go and examine all 
the locks, and order the night- 
watch to be doubled.” 

‘A man may be thinking of his 


Marat that the last letter the|/home and friends, his King and 
famous terrorist ever wrote was|country, without meditating an 
to him; Webber, the English-jescape there and then, my good 
man, whose mission it was to ob-|Lasne,” Sir Sidney said with a 
tain plans of French fortified | quiet smile. 

towns, and paid twelve thousand) ‘ Ah,” objected the gaoler, 
francs for one of Douai; one|jshaking his fat head, “but 
Greenwood, who was specially |you’ve too many friends in Paris, 
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‘OT is good, my friend, ‘tis an 


too many guineas and spies over|exquisite little wine. Yet a little 


here. 
them between here and the Rue 
St. Antoine at this moment, I'll 
be bound. Very kind indeed to 
think of your friends, but if you 
should feel inclined to say bon- 
jour to them, my only friend 
would be Charlot (the public 
executioner).” 

If citizen Lasne could have 

spoken English, and have made 
a pun, he might have said that 
that only friend would have cut 
him. But he was a stupid fat man, 
and could do neither. 
- “Make your mind easy, my 
friend,” replied SirSidney Smith, 
“I will promise you not to escape 
to-night.” 

‘You promise! then it’s all 
right: you promise mind,” cjacu- 
lated citizen Lasne, joyfully. 

“T give you my word.” 

“Then give me some more 
wine,” cried this merry fat man. 
*‘ More Porto, Monsieur Sparkes, 
my dear, ho! ho!” 

- With which he sat down, and 
held out his tumbler with his 
eat fat doughy hand, that 
ooked as if it had just been 
kneaded, and was ready for the 
bakehouse. 

‘¢ More port, more port,” grum- 
bled or pretended to grumble 
Mr. Sparkes, filling the bacchana- 


There are hundreds of;more. A drop— guggl-gl-gl-gl” 


— and he continued to drink. 


The gaoler knew that Sir 
Sidney Smith was a man_ of 
inflexible honour and integrity; 
that to him his word as a sailor, a 
knight, a gentleman, was sacred. 
So he put the fixed idea out to 
grass for atime, and drank more 
port. 

But port, though an exquisite 
little wine, will tell its tale, and 
have its own way with a man at 
last, like labour, like age, like 
death. The citizen Lasne became 
very talkative indeed, which 
showed that he was getting on; 
then he sang a song, which 
showed that he was getting 
further on; then he essayed to 
dance, which showed that he was 
getting drunk; then he told a 
story about a pig in the South 
of France, and cried: which 
showed that he was very drunk 
indeed. 

‘‘ Citizen Commodore,” he said 
all at once, “would you like to 
take a walk on the Boulevard?” 


At this strange proposition Sir 
Sidney turned his eyes to the 
barred window. The rays of the 
setting sun threw the shadows 
of the bars upon the wall: the 
bright light was between. And 


lian’s glass to the brim, “ What/the gentle breeze of the evening 


an old forty-stomach it is. He 
blows his windbags out like a 


came into the room like the 
whisper of an angel. 


sail. There'll be bellows to mend| The hum and murmur of the 


before long. Here ’s more port 
_foryou” — 


eat city came up and smote 
the captive upon the ear, gently, 
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gaily, as though they|gentleman,” answered the Com- 
said, “Come, why tarry? you|modore firmly. ' 
are invited.” And the birds were} ‘Come along then,” cried the 
singing outside upon the gloomy} gaoler, as if perfectly satisfied, 
terrace, where the little dauphin|linking his arm in that of his 
used to walk. prisoner,and moving towards the 

“Monsieur Lasne,” answered | door: “you shall see of what stuff 
the Commodore, stifling a sigh,|the boulevards of Paris are made, 
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lovingly és 


“there are subjects upon which| Citizen Commodore.” 


it is both unjust and cruel to 
jest.” 

“But I’m not jesting.” 

‘But do you really mean to say 
that you would consent...” 

“Once more, would you like to 
take a walk on the Boulevard?” 

‘‘Would you like to take a 
walk on the Boulevard?” bawled 
Sparkes, applying his mouth to 
his master’s ear, as though he 
were deaf. 

“Ifyou are speaking seriously,” 
Sir Sidney said at last, “I can but 


Although this fat turnkey had 
drunk a prodigious quantity of 
port wine, he did not seem, once 
on his legs, so very much the 
worse for liquor. He gave one 
of his legs a little pat as if to 
reproach it for having been shaky, 
and took a last gulp of port by 
way of a final clench or steadier. 
Only his little eyes began to flame 
and sparkle greatly, which from 
the general dulness of his coun- 
tenance gave him the appearance 
of having an evening party inside 


accept the offer with the greatest/his head, and having had the 


gratitude.” 

“Seriously, of course J am,” 
replied citizen Lasne, rising, and 
shaking off the load of port wine 
from his fat form, as though it 
were a cloak, and really suc- 
ceeding in standing straight. 
“First, though, let us make our 
little conditions. No attempts 
at escape.” 

““Oh, of course not,” replied 
the Commodore. 

“No speaking to any one you 
meet on the road. o Muses; 
no words, gestures; not a nod, 
not a wink.” 

“TY promise all this.” 


windows lighted up. 

The pair were going out when 
Citizen Lasne was aware of 
Mr. Sparkes, who leaned against 
the sideboard with his arms 
folded, looking anything but con- 
tented with the general aspect of 
affairs. 

‘A citizen who has poured me 
out so mer tumblers of good 
wine,” said the gaoler, graciously, 
‘deserves some little considera- 
tion at my hands. Pass your 
word for him too, Commodore, 
and Citizen Spark shall come 
with us.” 

“You have my word,” Sir 


“On the word of an honest/Sidney said, laughing. “Sparkes 


man.” 
“On the word of an English 
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shall make no attempt at escape.” 
‘‘You might have asked me for 
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my word,” grumbled Mr. Sparkes. 
“That would have been quite 
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quantity of moisture, but such 
moisture was very easily express- 


sufficient. A nice republican you|ed by a few minutes’ exercise, and 
must be to think that the word of| then the citizen was dry, porous, 


a gentleman’s servant is not as 
Hood as that of a gentleman. Is 
that your fraternity, or equality, 
or whatever you call it?” 
“Liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity,” replied Citizen Lasne, with 
vinous gravity, “are very pretty 
to look at on the two-sous pieces; 
but the heart of man is deceitful. 
However,” he added, “may I pass 
for a ci-devant, Citizen Spark, 
if I think that you would play 
me false. Citizen, come along. 
Citizen Secretary (to Captain 
Wright) I recommend myself to 
your distinguished consideration 
till we return. Au Boulevard!” 
He led the Commodore away, 
and Sparkes followed close at 
their heels, as a well-bred gentle- 
man’s servant should do. <A few 
minutes afterwards the three 
were outside the great gate of the 
Temple. The Commodore had 
taken care to wrap himself in a 
cloak, and to slouch his hat over 
his head. As long as the sun 
remained on the horizon the party 


on the alert and ready for more. 
When Citizen Lasne left the 
‘Temple with his prisoners he was 
considerably more than seven- 
eighths drunk. He had not been 
long in the fresh air before the 
fixed idca began to dominate over 
his mind with redoubled force. 
He began to repent of his some- 
what too chivalrous confidence 
in the parole of his captives. He. 
began to repent heartily of his 
imprudence. He began, finally, 
like Falstaff, to perceive that he 
had been an ass; and, worse 
than all, that he had cffected 
that undesirable metamorphosis 
himself. 

As they walked he scrutinized 
narrowly the countenances of the 
passers by to see if any marks of 
recognition passed between them 
and his companion. And almost 
incessantly he glanced over his 
shoulder to assure himself of the 
whereabout of Citizen Spark. 
That trusty servant was con- 
tented with treading most faith- 


wandered about the D:edalus of|fully upon his gaolcr’s heels, 
narrow little streets which then|and with saying, when he caught 


surrounded, and even now to 
a certain extent surround the 
Temple. As it grew dark, the 
Commodore proposed that the 
should take the promised walk 
on the Boulevard. 


his eye, 
“ All right, citizen — all right.” 
If the fumes of the wine had 
been completely, instead of very 
nearly, evaporated from the 
cerebellum of Citizen Lasne, he 


Now Citizen Lasne, in regard|would have remarked a little 


to liquor, was somewhat of a|circumstance which might have 
spongy nature and temperament.|led him to entertain very grave 
e could suck up an astonishing |suspicions concerning the safety 
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of his prisoners. 


party 
they had been followed, step by 
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Ever since the|modore was security for me — 
ad quitted the Temple,|but—” 


The night grew darker, and 


step, by a female a ay closely|darker, and the three strange 
; 


shawled and veile 
Sidne 


.and Sir/companions, with the phantom 
could distinctly hear,|in the veil, were lost in the tumul- 


though the gaoler from a trifling|tuous sea of life upon the great 
singing and buzzing in his ears, | Boulevards. 


could not, the sound of steps 


There was no Boulevard des 


behind them, regularly keeping |Italiens then; no Rue de la Paix, 


time with their own. 


no Madeleine, no Asphalte pave- 


The night was dark, and Lasnc, ments, no brilliant passages, no 


determined to keep his word at gas-lamps. 
roceeded towards| W&re 


all hazards, 
the Boulevard. At the moment 
when the three were turning 
the angle of the Rue Charlot 
a hand was laid on the arm of 
Citizen Sparkes, and a timid voice 
whispered — 

‘Monsieur le Comte.” 

Sparkes turned his head round, 
without slackening his pace. 


But the Boulevards 
still the Boulevards, 
unequalled and unrivalled; the 
crowds of promenaders and 
loungers were still the same, 
though attired in costumes far 
different from those they wear 
now. ‘They passed some dozen 
of theatres, they passed Mon- 
sieur Curtius’s wax-work exhibi- 
tion; they passed numberless 
groups of tight-rope eee 


' 7 saw you start,” whispered|jugglers, mountebanks, learne 


the veiled female, for she was 
the owner of the hand and voice. 
“T have informed my _ sisters. 
Rochecotte and De Phélippaux 
are in readiness. One word 
and the Commodore shall be 
rescued from the hands of that 
wretch.” 

‘But the Commodore will not 
say that word,” answered Citizen 
Sparkes,in very pure and elegant 
French. : 

‘‘ And in heaven’s name, why ?.” 

‘‘He has given his word, as a 
gentleman, not to attempt to 
escape to-night.” 

“And you —” the veiled figure 
continued. 


dogs and quack doctors. All at 
once, just as they had arrived 
at the spot where the Passage 
Vendome has since been con- 
structed, Citizen Lasne uttered - 
an exclamation of horror and 
surprise. 

‘“By heavens!” he _ cried, 
‘‘Spark has disappeared!” 

It was but too true, the body 
servant of Sir Sidney Smith was 
no where to be seen. 

In his terror and agitation the 
unlucky gaoler quite forgot his 
republican character. He was 
within a hair’s breadth of making 
the sign of the cross; but remem- 
bering that religion had been 


“Oh, as for me — the Com-|dene away with according to 
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law lon 
moustache instead. 
‘May heaven grant,” said the 
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THE TEMPLE. 


since, he twirled his|a coarse blue blouse, but the ill- 


buttoned collar showed some- 
thing most suspiciously like a 


Commodore to himself, ‘that/lace shirtfrill beneath. 


the poor fellow has really suc- 
ceeded in making his escape.” 
Then he added, aloud, “Sparkes 
has no doubt lost us.” 

‘‘ Lost us,” cried the concierge, 
furiously, ‘‘lost us! — yes, to 
find himself in London. I am 
ruined, destroyed. Citizen, ci- 
tizen, I am a poor man, the 
father of a family, I have a head 
— I know I shall lose it — let 
us hasten home like the very 
devil.” 

He seized the Commodore's 
arm tightly as he spoke, and 
quickened his pace; and Sir Sid- 
ney had no alternative but to 
walk as fast as his companion. 
They ascended the Boulevard, 
and then rapidly descended the 
Ruedu Temple. | 

But the tribulations of Citizen 
Lasne had not yet reached their 


‘Room there!” cried Lasne, 
to whom despair lent courage. 

“You’re in a hurry, Citizen 
Donkey. If I relieve you of the 
care of that ci-devant who is 
hanging on your arm, don’t you 
think you could walk faster?’ 

‘Room there!” repeated the 
gaoler in a hoarse voice. “Room 
in the name of the Directory, in 
the name of the Republie —” 

“One and indivisible!” inter- 
rupted the man in the blouse. 
‘We know all about it. Hallo! 
attention there!” 

The groups closed up. Citizen 
Lasne felt himself hustled, buf- 
fetted, half-strangled. Then he 
was violently dragged down a 
bye-street and thrust into a door- 
way. When he recovered his 
scattered senses, he was alone 
— the Commodore had disap- 


culminating point. At the top of| peared. 


the Rue Meslay they found the 
thoroughfare obstructed by a 
numerous crowd. Men of equi- 
vocal appearance hovered about, 
and formed suspicious groups. 
Some carts and barrows had 
been over-turned in the road- 
way, evidently with the intention 
of forming a barricade. Lasne 
cast round him a desperate look. 
A gaoler, he scented a conspira- 
cy from afar off. 

‘‘And where may you betakin 
this honest man, citizen,” aske 


“Qh my children, my poor 
children ,” murmured Citizen 
Lasne, pursuing his solitary walk 
towards the Temple. “ What will 
become of them? Oh accursed 
be Pitt and Coburg! O thrice 
accursed be the wine of Porto!” 

A. fat man in a fright is not a 
pleasant sight to see. He always 
puts me in mind of a pig just 
poniarded by the butcher, and 
eee about in extremis. The 
legs of Citizen Lasne quivered 
under him. A cold perspiration 


aman, placing himself directly| broke out all over him. He felt 


in Lasne’s way. . 


The man wore|like a lump of ice in his back- 
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bone. The ends of his hair 
pricked his forehead; the sing- 
ing in his ears loudened into a 
yell. The pores of his flesh 
opened and shut like oysters; 
and the whole of his inside be- 
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used a stronger term than this), 
cried Citizen Lasne, “if the 
word of a gentleman is not worth 
all the bolts and bars in the 
Temple.” 
Notwithstanding his high eu- 


THE TEMPLE. 


came incontinent one mass of|logium upon agentleman’s word, 


molten lead. 

As he neared the Temple, the 
opposite sides of the street form- 
ed themselves into a horrible 
proscenium, and in the middle 
an infernal drama was being 
acted. He saw, painted all in 
red, somebody having the hair 
at the back of his head shaved 
off by somebody else hideously 
like M. Samson, otherwise called 
Charlot, the public executioner ; 
then somebody being strapped 
upon a plank and thrust head 
downwards between two posts, 
in grooves of which ran a huge 
triangular axe. And the axe fell 
with a “thud,” and somebody’s 


Citizen Lasne did not forget to 
see the bolts and bars properly 
secured as soon as he got inside. 
But a vigorous pressure from 
without prevented’ the closing of 
the great door, and a voice was 
heard crying, — 

“Let mein! letmein! ’T is], 
Sparkes.” 

‘And where the wonder,” (he 
used even a stronger term this 
time), ‘‘do you come from?” 
asked Citizen Lasne, when the 
Commodore’s body-servant had 
been admitted. 

$+ Where! why from looking 
after you to be sure. Do you 
call this fraternity and equality, 


head fell into a red basket full of| locking a man out of his own 


sawdust, and the fiends that 
were yelling in his ear called out 
‘Citizen Lasne, Citizen Lasne, 
agent of Pitt et Coburg.” And 
i ler danced before the 
eatre, playing upon a pipe. 

The ue co gaoler reached 
the Temple gate. He rang and 
was about to enter, when he 
heard a voice behind him. 

“Will you permit me also to 
enter, Monsieur Lasne?” 

The citizen could hardly be- 
lieve his ears. Much harder was 
it for him to believe his eyes, 
when, turning round, he re- 
cognised Sir Sidney Smith. 

“May I be consumed,” (he 


rison. A pretty country, where, 
instead of prisoners running 
away from the gaolers, the 
gaolers run away from the pri- 
soners.” 

Citizen Lasne was too delight- 
ed at the safe recovery of his 
prisoners to resent Mr. Sparkes’s 
reproaches. He insisted upon 
lighting the Commodore to his 
apartments; he overwhelmed 
him with compliments and 
thanks. He positively wanted to 
embrace him. The Commodore 
repulsed bim gently. 

“You owe me nothing, M. 
Lasne,” he said. ‘I had pro- 
mised, I have kept my word. But 
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dating from this moment I with-| water; and that in less than one 
draw my parole.” quarter of an hour after the de- 

“Wait till to-morrow,” ex-|parture of the gaoler, the bluff 
claimed Lasne, in a supplicating! English body-servant had unac- 
voice. “Only wait till to-mor-!countably assumed the likeness 
row, Commodore, I’m so sleepy.” of an accomplished French gen- 


Mr. Sparkes pinched the arm/|tleman. 


of Sir Sidney Smith. “Give your 


The next morning, very early, 


word till to-morrow morning,” he|a yellow post-chaise, drawn by 


whispered. 


‘Well, so be it,” pursued the| great door of the Temple. 
“Till to-morrow|the box sat two individuals, who 

ive my word to/at a glance could be recognised 
But after that Ijas gendarmes in plain clothes. 


Commodore: 
morning I will 
remain quiet. 


four horses, drove up to the 
On 


shall court the Muses as much as!|‘l'wo more gendarmes, but in 


I please.” 


uniform, descended from the 


‘“] wish to-morrow morning| chaise’, and assisted to alight no 
were this day month,” murmured/less a personage than Citizen 
Citizen Lasne, as he bid the! Auger, adjutant-general of the 
prisoners good night, and left|army of Paris. 


them to their repose. 

“To-morrow morning may 
bring forth great things, Sir 
Sidney,” remarked Mr, Sparkes, 
suddenly rising from the body- 
servant into the friend. ‘You 
have kept your word in neither 
escaping nor planning escape. I! 
have kept the word you gave for 
me in not escaping. We shall 
see, we shall see.” 

The historian relates, 


Shortly afterwards, the Com- 
modore was scent for to the prison 
lodge, and there he was shown 
an order, signed by the Minister 
of the Interior, for the transfer 
of the persons of Sir Sidney 
Smith and his servant, John 
Sparkes, Anglais, to the military 
prison of the Abbaye. 

‘‘And many a poor fellow have 
I seen transferred to the prison 


with| of the Abbaye, who has only left 


what accuracy I know not, that/it to be shot in the Plaine de 


when Citizen Lasne had retired| Grenelle ,” 
ood for the night, Mr.|‘‘ However, tout est en régle, — 


for 
Sparkes took off no less than five 
waistcoats, and also relieved his 
arms and legs from much super- 
fluous padding; that underneath 
his red hair he had some closely- 
cropped silky black locks; that 
the freckles on his face were 
removable by no stronger cos- 


murmured lLasne. 


all is correct. I will just enter 
the warrant in the books, if you 
will be kind enough to sign a 
receipt for the bodies of the pri- 
soners, Citizen Auger.” 

The citizen signed his name to 
the prison register, ‘‘Auger, Ad- 
jutant-General,” followed by a 


‘Qmetic than ordinary soap and/|tremendous paraphe or flourish. 
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He declined the escort of six|They reached Calais, crossed 
men which Lasne was kind|the Channel in a smuggling- 
enough to offer him, saying that| vessel, and arrived safely in Eng- 
the four gendarmes were suf-| land. 
ficient, and that, besides, he| As for Citizen Lasne, he could 
would depend on the honour of|come to no harm; for, though 
Sir Sidney Smith not to com-|the order was forged, the signa- 

romise him. The Commodore |ture of the minister appended to 
beseed Lasne to accept the re-|it was undoubtedly genuine. It 
mainder of his stock of port|was never known by what. stra- 
wine, shook hands with him,took/tagem the signature had been 
an affecting leave of poor Cap-|obtained. The fat citizen finish- 
tain Wright, and with Sparkesied the commodore’s port wine 
entered the post-chaise. Citizen| gaily, and drank his health, and 
Auger followed; the two gen-/that of “ce digne Spark,” in their 
darmes in plain clothes mounted | now unoccupied chambers in the 
the box, and the carriage drove|'Temple. 
away. For aught Sir Sidney 
Smith knew, he was riding to his 
death. 

The next morning, the news- 
papers teemed with accounts of STEALING A CALF 5 SKIN. 
the audacious escape of Com-| Avsrey, a gossipping anti- 
modore Sir Sidney Smith from|quary, who has preserved some 
the prison of the Temple, by|curious facts and half-facts, re- 
means of a forged order of trans-|lates of Shakespeare that, when 
fer. Citizen Adjutant-General|a boy, he exercised his father’s 
Auger was no other than thejtrade of a butcher, “and when 
proscribed emigré, the Marquis|he killed a calf he would do it in 
de Rochecotte, and the gen-|a high style,and make a speech.” 


CHIPS. 
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darmes were doubtless agents of 
the indefatigable Pitt-et-Coburg. 
As for Mr. John Sparkes, it was 
subsequently elicited that he was 





|How the boy Shakespeare ad- 


dressed a calf as he skinned it, 
it is not difficult to imagine — 
perhaps in the King Cambyses 


a certain Count de Tergorouac, | vein (certainly a high style), per- 
a nobleman of Britanny, who/|haps in a vein like that in which 
bad resided for a long time in|Burns indulged when he turned 


England, and to whom it hadjup a mouse’s nest withhis plough 


luckily occurred, when taken|(certainly a touc 


prisoner, to assume the disguise 
of an Englishman. 

The French police performed 
prodigies of strategy to arrest 
the fugitives, but all in vain. 











ing’ style). 

hat value Shakespéére , set 
upon a calf’s skin we may gett 
from the contemptuous cloth 
aeneuee to Austria by Constance 
and Falconbridge — 
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And hang a calfs skin on those recreant| of distress in prisons that I have long 


limbs. 


But how little could he have 
foreseen what punishment was to 
be assigned in this England of 
his and ours to a poor woman for 
the crime of stealing a single 
calf’s skin. Had he been pos- 
sessed of second-sight, he would 
have felt as the famous John 
Tioward felt, whose active sym- 
pathy with a poor woman over- 
punished for stealing one calf’s 
skin we are enabled to publish 
for the first time, and in his own 
words. The case has escaped the 
numerous biographers of that 
benevolent man. The time is 
the year seventeen hundred and 
apne -eight, when George the 
Third was king, and Howard 
thus puts her story to the then 
secretary of state for the home 
department: — 


To the Right Honourable Lord Sydney. 


Elizabeth Baker, of the parish of Uf- 
fington, in Berkshire, was committed 
September Ist, 1785, and on the 20th of 
March, 1786, was convicted of felony for 
stealing one calf’s skin, and sentenced to 
be transported forseven years. By alctter 
from Lord Sydney, dated 25th November, 
1786, she was ordered to be removed on 
board the ship Dunkirk, at Plymouth; 
but being then ill, and since becoming a 
cripple, she still continues in the county 
gaol at Exeter. This woman has been 
married near eightcen years, has had 
fifteen children; six are now alive, one 
of whom is blind. Her husband, a sober 
man, works constantly at his trade in the 
prison, @gat. has uniformly declared he 
will never Ieave her. 

_ ..NWéws: my lord, from the consideration 

ef these circumstances, I earnestly im- 
plore her free pardon. 

y- This petition, I am persuaded, will not 
be denied me, as amidst the many objects 


been conversant with, this, my lord, is 
my first application. 
(Signed) 
JoHN HowARD. 
London, Dec. 12, 1787. 


This touching story of over- 
ieee crime, is lying, in John 

oward’s own manly hand, be- 
fore us. After many years’ know- 
ledge of gaols, in almost every 
country, this was his first apphi- 
cation to the secretary of state in 
England. No wonder he was 
roused. Seven months elapse 
between committal and convic- 
tion, and seven years’ transpor- 
tation is adjudged for what is 
now only punished with three 
months’ imprisonment. The in- 
cident of the husband working 
constantly at his trade in the pri- 
son with his wife, and his uni- 
formly declaring that he will 
never leave her, will bring tears 
to many eyes. Was John How- 
ard’s application acceded to? 
Did Elizabeth Baker return to 
Uffington in Berkshire through 
John Howard’s manly appeal to 
government in her behalf? We 
hope so. Of the six surviving 
children some may yet be living, 
unconscious of the touching story 
in their parents’ lives, or of the 
interest which Howard took in 
procuring the free pardon of their 
mother. 


LEECHES. 


Ir appears from a report by M. 
Souberain to the French Aca- 
demy of Medicine, that some one 
is trying to do with leeches as 
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others are trying to do with|their health and their age; he 
edible fish — culture them or|takes them out when he judges 
nurse them from the embryo. M.|they have made a judiciously 
Borne, an inhabitant of St. Ar-|hearty meal, washes them in 
nault, in the Department of|tepid water, to make them dainty 
Seine-et-Oise, after long study|and clean; and restores them to 
succeeded in establishing a regu-|their former habitat. The actual 
lar leech-factory near his native|receptacles for the leeches are 
lace. It consists of a sort of|large pits sunk in the ground, 

og, two or three acres in extent, |and filled with water. When eggs 
surrounded by a trench filled|have been deposited in the little 
with water. M. Borne found by/|zig-zag channels, the Ileech- 
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observation that leeches are wont 
to deposit their eggs in small 
galleries, which they form in the 
soft earth on the borders of 
ponds; and, accordingly — on 
the principle sometimes adopted 
in society of leading a man by 
letting him do what he likes — 
the experimentalist formed a 
number of zig-zag channels 
reaching to the edge of the water, 
and covered them over with the 
stiff mud which he had removed. 
He found, by observation that 
leeches are wont to warm them- 
selves in the sun in winter and lie 
in the shade in summer; and, ac- 
cordingly, he constructed small 
earthen promontories, one facing 
the south and the other the 
north, where they might congre- 
gate as instinct dictated. His 
mode of feeding them is this: — 
He beats a quantity of blood 
with switches to separate the 
fibrin, which he has found to in- 
jure them; he places a number 
of leeches in a flannel bag; he 
plunges the bag into the sanguine 
fluid, and there he leaves the 
leeches to have their fill. He 
seems to know what is good for 


rearer removes them from time 
to time, and places them in a 
small pit by themselves, where 
they are carefully tended durin 
the hatching process. The trenc 
or ditch of water, which sur- 
rounds the boggy island, is 
destined to preserve the leech 
from enemies, of which he ap- 
pears to have many. In a little 
wooden hut lives a man, the bog- 
king, whose sole duty it is to 
combat the birds, and the watcr- 
rats, and the insects, which 
would otherwise be likely tomake 
short work with the leeches. 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 


Dx. Hood, of Bedlam Hospital, 
in his work on criminal lunacy, 
shows from indisputable data, 
that the largest portion of the in- 
mates of our prisons and asylums 
is contributed by agricultural 
counties. That there should be 
less crime and insanity in towns 
and manufacturing districts, we 
may at once perceive; because 
there the poorer classes find 
within their reach factory 
schools, mechanics’ institutes 
and free libraries. Their mental 
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facultics are sharpened and kept 
in a state of wholesome activity. 

It is far otherwise in rural dis- 
tricts. During the long dreary 
winter evenings the 'ploughman 
or the hedger is without resource. 
Their only refuge is the village 
ale-house; where, by the abuse 
of beverages which might, taken 
in moderation, be no detriment 
to him, the rustic beclouds his 
already heavy faculties. 

It is certain, therefore, that 
the best correction for this state 
of things must be, a greater dif- 
fusion of rural lending-libraries 
for such as can read, schools for 
those who cannot read, and 
wholesome recreation for all. 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 


FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO VARNA. 


Ir any lady or gentleman 
should think proper to set out 
‘ with me for my scamper, I re- 
commend them to be careful in 
stepping into the crazy little 
caique which stands moored be- 
side the official residence of the 
Pasha of Tophana. My imagi- 
nary friend must take care to 
step right in the centre of this 
ricketty little boat, for, I may 
as well mention, that a stout lady 
of my acquaintance, who ne- 
glected to attend to this precau- 
tion after it had been suggested 
to her by a mutual friend, was 
only saved from drowning in the 
Bosphorus b 
. her figure and the swelling circle 
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of a remarkably respectable silk 
dress. 

Our servants and luggage must 
follow in another crazy little 
boat, as there is not room for 
them in ours. So, swift over the 
sulky December waters then — 
past many a battered hulk which 
shows sad signs enough of the 
wild hurricanes in the Black Sea; 
— past transport ships by the 
score, and smug oily commis- 
sariat officers, a little the worse 
for their previous night’s enter- 
tainment, but keeping good hope 
of an appetite again by and by at 
the hospitable board of a con- 
tractor — past barges with a 
score of extremely dirty fellows, 
gentlemen in fezzes and baggy 
breeches, labouring at a multi- 
tude of oars slowly toiling along 
towards some ship bound for Se- 
bastopol, there to give up their 
dismal and disheartened cargo of 
astounded peasants from the far 
away interior, and who are bound 
chiefly against their wills for the 
good of glory. 

Away — past men of war with 
jovial officers chatting to ad- 
miring visitors over the ship’s 
side, and making light of the 
dangers they bore so nobly but 
yesterday, and will court again 
to-morrow. OQOne’s very heart 
warms towards the blue-jackets, 
and one cannot help contrasting 
their frank, open, fearless looks 
with the anxious, sly, shuffling 
appearance of the commissariat 
fellow who pulled past us in 


the rotundity of|stealthy talk with a wily trader, 


just now. 
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And salutes are firing from ae) embling almost as much as her 
ship and battlement, and gentle jown pale hand, which is laid 
ladies of high degree flit swiftly upon it. She is going aboard yon 
by us in their gilded boats to | steamer where the union jack is 
visit the sick at Scutari. I vow; hoisted, and she will return to 
and declare there goes Missjher mockery of a home — now 
Nightingale, and yonder, in the|lonely ever more —in fatherland. 
reat official cafque, sits kind;She will keep holy the memory 
ady Stratford and her daugh-jof the brave man whose living 
ters fair. They are braving wind | love was hers; who died, may be 
and weather, as they have been|with her name the last word 
doing ever so long on the same upon his lips. 
kind errand, to carry to the sad| There are horses embarking 
couch of the wounded in a dis-!and disembarking, and fat bales 
tant land, the meet tribute ofjof merchandise toiling along, 
Woman’s sympathy and admira-|near the smart boats of sea cap- | 
tion. Let us look our last at a/tains and the flashing caiques of 
scene which has surely grown on/|Pashas and ministers. Here raves 
my mind like; affection for a/a Frenchman, there roars a Ger- 
friend. There stands rambling|man, or yells a Greek; and the 
Scutari — dismal enough, though {shrill boatswain’s whistle skims 
the neighbourhood around isthe deep. 
beautiful — yonder is Leander's} Of all the steamers with which 
Tower, with its pretty legend|it was ever my misfortune to be- 
of captive beauty and conquer-|come acquainted, 1 have not the 
ing love. There is the ricketty|smallest hesitation in asserting 
old wooden bridge, my favourite | that the Austrian Lloyd boat, the 
walk solong. ‘There go, fussing | Stamboul, plying between Varna 
and puffing away, the busy little | and Constantinople, is the dirtiest 
steamers for Therapia and the|and most inconvenient. I scram- 
villages of the Bosphorus. And'bled, and tumbled, and slipped 
I see through my glass that the;through a varicty of people and 
shore is as usual crowded with a‘things. At last the decks were 
rabble rout of Greeks, Jews, Ar-!cleared of hotel servants, who 
menians, sailors, soldiers, tinkers, | had been forgotten and who had 
tailors, sutlers, gaily dressed; come to claim some preposterous 
young ladies, and all the dirty|little account whic had been 
crowd of a sea-port. ‘forgotten too, according to the 
There, some tearful widow! custom of their tribe. The last 
who has left her world behind | Greek huckster had given his 
her, on the hard-fought field orjlast wily counsel to his super- 
the stormy sea, is being assisted|cargo, and the last Jew had 
into a boat by some kind friend; wrangled with the last boatman 
whose stout arm is now perhaps! who , Greek as he was, wearie 
Household Words, XXXI. 5 
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#00n in the contest — and we/ward look rather like mischief : 

were off. but suppose we go down stairs 
Ohno! We should have been and have some supper? We shall 


off anywhere but in Turkey. As/find, to be sure, nothing but a 
it was, we beat about for several! powerful species of cheese. But 
hours in the cheerfulest and most/ even that is better than nothing; 
obliging manner, to wait for/and a short pipe, with some 
some impossible individual; who: brandy and water afterwards, 
finally appeared to have changed | will quite warm our noses, which 
his find: and declined making/are cold, and I am sorry to say 
the voyage with us. have been so for some time. 

It is the dusk of evening when! And here I wish to improve the 
we at last flit rattling down the occasion, by hinting to the docile 


Bosphorus, and already our keel/ traveller that one of the most 
leaves a bright track of phospho- 
rus light on the darkening sea, 
like the steps of a water any 
Away, past the pretty villages 


on the shore, where | have wiled | ciall 
away so many an cenchanted|tura 


any way to get chilled. 
also suggest that the nose, espe- 


dangerous things he can allow to 
occur to himself in Turkey, isin 


would 


if long, is an excellent na- 
thermometer, always at 


summer day; away, past tower/hand when you like to touch it. 
and fort and sleepy hollow. By] Now, if the temperature of the 


the low rambling wooden houses 
of the great pashas, with their 
barred and guarded harems, and 
by quiet cemeteries with their 
turbaned dead. By the tomb of 
the Lesbian admiral, Barbarossa, 
the conqueror of Algicrs; and 
dee the palace of Sardanapalus. 
ast diplomatic Therapia and 
cockney Bujukdére. So outinto 
the Black Sca, as the moon rises 
mournfully and mistily. 

The captain, a gaunt, melan- 
choly Don Juan, I see, has been 
alarmed by the recent accidents: 
so have we; and therefore it is 
with some inward satisfaction — 
though we would scorn to express 
it —~ that we see he is making all 
taut and trim in case of sudden 
storm in the night. Some light 
skirmishing clouds to the north- 


nose be colder than that of the 
finger under ordinary circum- 
stances — if it tingles or miscon- 
ducts itself in any way what- 
soever — the possessor of that 
nose, if a judicious man and will- 
ing to be guided by the counsels 
of experience, will immediately 
warm it either by active excrcise 
or by means of the most zealous 
anti-teetotal remedies. I per- 
sonally am inclined to advise the 
latter method, supposing the 
said proprietor of the said 
nose to have already tired him- 
self on the slippery deck of a 
Varna steamer, and being other- 
wise disposed forrest, as we were. 
We passed Burgash in the 
night, and were dashing awa 
merrily enough over waters hard- 
ly disturbed by a ripple when [ 
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woke inthe morning. I was first/notice, except that we met with 
up of our party; and so Ioughtto | immense flocks of migratory wild 
have been, for I had'slept in far/ducks bearing with quivering 
more agreeable quarters. They flight and outstretched bills away 
had retired uncomplainingly to, for the marshes of Bulgaria and 
the dismal little holes in the wall/the Principalities. We had a dis- 
which the steward had obligingly| cussion with one of the officers 
pointed out tothem. I,onthecon-|about our fare, however. I note 
trary, had taken that functionary|it, because the same thing has 
aside, and held sweet converse;occurred to me before on these 
with him; tillhe was thereby indu-|Lloyd’s boats, and cries loudly 
cedtomake me upavery littlebed|for notice. We had neglected 
on one of the sofas in the great; from want of time to take our 
cabin, where I had more leg and|passage at Constantinople, and 
elbow room, with better smells;|consequently had to pay on 
though I am bound to confess|board. The officer, an ill-con- 
that the odour of the powerful] ditioned fellow, if there ever was 
cheese we had had for supperjone, determined to turn this cir- 
was perceptible during a part of|cumstance to account, and mulct- 
the night — say till I got used tojed us of precisely two shillings 
it, and went to sleep. in every Turkish pound above 

We had a pretty good break-|the legal exchange at Varna or 
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fast, the steamer cook being a ‘his wants sad- 
deacon of his craft; ham, fish, 
beefsteaks, caviar, macaroni, and 
the sort of things it requires a 
traveller's appetite to put under 
his waistcoat at ten o’clock in the 
morning. ‘the steamer library 
was also remarkably good and 
very well chosen. ‘There were 
just the kind of books that give 
spice and zest to a journey in a 
half civilised country. Cooper, 
Scott, Washington Irving (the 
kindest, gentlest, most amusing 
of all the rovers that have ever 
written). There were also Leake’s 
Travels in Greece, and the trans 


Constantinople. 
ly looking into; and therefore it 
is well to be explicit, and add that 
the officer, whose misconduct 
was very gross, was not one of 
the stewards, who are apt enough 
to do such things, but one of the 
superior officers spp’ by the 
Company. It has been objected 
to these kind of details that they 
show something like a settled in- 
tention to complain. Well, so be 
it, a traveller who only complains 
of things really complainable 
cannot complain too much. ‘lhe 
fact is, few people will take the 
trouble to complain, and there- 


actions of some German antiqua-|fore folks should be the more 


rian society, for those fon 
solid things when sea-sick. 


of} obliged to those who will. 


It is said that Varna has about 


I do not know that anything oc-|it a dirtiness peculiarly its own, 
curred during our voyage worth} but I incline rather to the opinion 


be 
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that it is merely Turkish dirti-|consuls about unpaid tailors’ bills 
ness, and that there is nothing|/for the wonderful uniforms; 
whatever remarkable about this|laughing together; quarrelling 


little military hothouse. We 
landed not without some difficul- 
ty and danger. The note of mi- 
litary preparation was pealing 
everywhere. Officials belonging 
to the commissariat, and unused 
to riding, were holding on to the 
pommels of their new saddles, 
and jogging about uncomfort- 


together, making it up with tears 
and assurances “that Jack was 
the best fellow under the sun, 
only, hang him, he is always 
coming the general over me 80.” 
There they were, believing in 
each other, and believing in them- 
selves, talking about their uncles 
who lived in parks, which were 


ably in many directions. Officers|always the finest in the part of 
were conversing in groups and|the United Kingdom in which 
in astounding uniforms, supposed |they were situated. There they 
to be that of the body guard of|were talking of their sisters, who 
his majesty the pe of Candy, in| were all trumps of girls, and who 
whose service they had been, and |had often helped to pay (perhaps 
from whom they had obtained all|out of a governess’s salary) for 
sorts of impossible ranks and de-|the wonderful uniforms — when 
corations. I never saw so many |they were paid for, which was not 
colonels and generals at once in| often. There they were, talking 
all my born days. of their wives, who had mostly 

It was pleasant to see many a| behaved badly. Puncturing their 
rollicking Irishman or canny lad|breasts and arms with tattooed 
from beyond the Tweed, who had |letters of the names of splendid 


obtained an introduction to the 
cutty-stool in early life, and had 
become the scandal of his elders 
—— It was refreshing, I say, to see 
them shining away here as 
pashas, and Datshts: and gene- 
rals. They were quite in their 
element. 

There they were, eating and 
drinking together like gipsies or 
mosstroopers; drinking brandy 
and water, to keep off cholera, 
out of their embroidered caps; 
and cutting up tough fowls with 
their doughty sabres. There 
they were lending money to each 
other out of purses slender 


women they had left behind at 
Bucharest, or bold devices like 
Erin-go-bragh or Rule Britannia. 
Many a fine fellow, as he lies stiff 
and stark beneath the inclement 
skies of the Crimea, shall be 
found by some dauntless friend 
among the thickest of the fallen, 
wherever glory was to be won, or 
the wildest valour dared to spur, 
and he shall be known by those 
brave words upon his breast, and 
buried with a tear, which shall 
not be the last shed over him. 
Yes, there will be mourners 
enough for them among bright- 
eyed women and true men. 


enough probably; disputing withiAmong fathers, of whom they 
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were still the pride, and amongiin the streets, and wanted to 
mothers, who will not be com-|know “the Greek for Cayenne 
forted when they hear that their; pepper?” There were French 
bold sons have fallen. Thesonsiand Italian hucksters driving 
with the open brows and hazeljroaring trades; and impromptu 
eyes, with the hot tempers and| hotels cheating many travellers; 
hearts of gold. Sons who, in|for the military messes have all 
spite of reckless habits, made|been broken up, and even the 
little hoards — stolen often from| ex-officers of the King of Cand 
the necessaries of life — to send|— usually such sticklers for mi- 
some token of their unaltered and litary etiquette, and capital au- 
enduring love to far-away homes|thorities on culinary matters, as 
and relatives, who had looked) indeed on all others, are obliged 
coldly enough on them; whojto dine by twos and threes. 
wrote letters, telling of their) We adjourned with some of 
brightened fortunes; who wrote/| them to the house of the consular 
letters which had made the oldjinterpreter. He was a grandi- 
folks stare and hold up their|/loquent man, as a)l Greeks in of- 
heads again, and given rise to|fice are. He immediately took us 
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aragraphs in count apers ; 
whe Patol letters full of High 
hopes and honest simple-hearted 
projects for the future; and who 
never wrote again. 

Then there were sparkling 
little French officers making 
jokes about their chances of pro- 


mentally and bodily into a sort of 
custody. Heimplored us, as we 
trusted in his honour and abili- 
ties, to free ourselves from the 
smallest thought or troubleabout 
anything. e found him, of 
course, a fearful scamp, and his 
house seemed merely a windy 
wooden, trap, for vermin, and 


motion; and prosy, good-natured 
soldiers (no one on earth is so|bad smells — the latter coming 
prosy as aF rench private) telling | quite unexpectedly and in stifling 
extraordinary stories, perfectly; gusts. The former absolutely 
unintelligible, of course, to Bri-|turned us out of bed, descending 
tish grenadiers, and Scotch or|on us in such. countless hosts 
Irish soldiers listening to them|when we put out the lights, that 
with polite and tipsy gravity.;there was no keeping the field 
There were doctors hurrying| against them. 

about to and from the Hoepial The food we got here was, of 
and orderlies galloping hither|course, bad: the Greeks having 
and thither over the blackened jno idea of eating and drinking, 
ruins of the Greek fire, for Greek | except on festival days. The bill 
it really does seem to have been.| was so preposterous that it called 
There were army chaplains, with|forth a rather energetic remon- 
curious recipes for making curry,|strance from the Almoner of our 
who stopped obliging linguists| party. 
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‘‘Sare,” whined the Greek, in/newspapers which positively as- 
defence of his charges, and with|serted that the sun of tyrannical 
all the misplaced pride of his|Albion had sunk for ever, I be- 
race, “Iam not acommonman.”|took myself to the Boscawen 

‘¢No, faith,” replied the Purse- | Arms on Portsmouth Hard, which 
bearer, wincing, “you seem to/is next door to the Benbow, which 
me a most uncommon rogue.” is next door to the Cloudesley 

We were glad to get away,|Shovel, which is next door to the 
touzled, bitten, dirty, comfort-| Earl St. Vincent, so that it seems 
less, and sleepless, to go plashing | like a set of stout volumes of the 
along through the lonely moon-|Lives of the British Admirals 
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light to the sea-shore where a 
boat was waiting for us. 
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Wuen I hear people talkin 
about the decadence of Englan 
I generally go for a day or two to 
Portsmouth. It is so pleasant to 
see the fleet of a third-rate power 
big enough, and heavy metalled 
enough, to hold its own against 
all other navies whatsoever; and 
to feel that though we are sunk 
into insignificance and contempt, 
it is an insignificance of a very 

eculiar kind, consisting of a 
hundred sail at Spithead, mount- 
ing upwards of two thousand 
guns. So sinks a great Lord into 

overty when his creditors make 
him an allowance of a hundred 
thousand a year; so sinks Lucul- 
lus into fasting and abstinence 
when his table is reduced to four 
courses and a dessert. 
».gecing very much depressed in 

Mets last week, after readin 
es German pamphlets whick 
Bed that England was ruined, 

everal Irish and American 







ranged ona library shelf, — and, 
by means of the smell of tar and 
salt water, and the sight of a 
crowded harbour, and the echo 
of a thousand hammers in the 
dockyard, I soon got into a more 
comfortable frame of mind, and 
began already to believe that we 
should have a very fair chance 
aperist the King of the Two Si- 
cilies, or even Otho of Greece. 
I don’t know how it is, but when- 
ever I am in any part of Ports- 
mouth I always feel as if I could 
lick any amount of foreigners 
with the greatest ease; I feel a 
strange twitching in the shoul- 
ders, and a desire to hitch up 
my lower integuments, as if the 
braces had broke; and I find my- 
self occasionally trying to ex- 
pectorate in a free and manly 
manner, as if I never had a quid 
out of my right cheek. The 
manner in which my legs flourish 
about, evidently believing they 
are on a quarter-deck in a con- 
siderable gale of wind, has often 
caused me great uneasiness as to 
the opinion my friends may enter- 
tain of the cause of so unsteady a 
gait; but as everybody in Ports- 
mouth seems to heel over and 
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retty|tannia and Hearts of Oak at the 


sway from side to side 


@1 


much in the same manner, let me| point of death. I do it constantly 
hope they either don’t notice the| now — or when I don’t sing the 


obliquity of my motion, or attri- 


words I whistle the tunes: * We 


bute it to the right cause — ajburn them, and sink them, or 
marine sympathy which it is im-|drive them on shore; Andif they 
possible to resist. By the same|won't fight us what can we do 


eculiar action of the sea- 

reezes, my eT becomes 
almost unintelligible to my 
friends, and sometimes even to 
myself. Do you think I could say 
1 was walking down HighStreet? 
No; I’d see you in Davy Jones’s 
locker first! [ always either steer 
or bear down High Street, and 
wouldn't ‘‘walk” for the world. 
I always weigh anchor when I 
leave aroom, and bring up when 
J sit down to dinner; and yet — 
would you believe it? — 1 hate 
the real thing in spite of this 
strange, and, | believe, involun- 
tary imitation. I am seasick on 
the voyage from Gosport to 
Ryde, and never was on board a 
man-of-war in my life. In fact 1 
have never been able very dis- 
tinctly to understand how any 
body ever got on board a man- 
of-war, exceptin dock. It seems 
to me impossible to clamber u 
such an immense height with 
only the help of arope, andthe 


more?” Ah! What, indeed? 
The water in the harbour is 
enerally smooth, and I hire a 
bast by the day, and sail up and 
down forever. Past the glorious 
Victory — past the Excellent — 
past the huge hulks we go, and 
up into acity of hooded houses, 
with port-holes for windows, 
lying upon their shadows op- 
posite Portchester Castle, and 
waiting only to be called on to 
doft their roofs, and stick in their 
masts, and hoist their sails—and 
behold the quict line of sleepy 
monsters transformed into levia- 
thans afloat, with their bulwarks 
onthe brine, ready for all wea- 
thers, and as gay with pennon 
and streamer as a new made 
bride! Thirty-six hours would 
send these vessels at any time to 
Spithead in case of necessity — 
“For you sce, sir,” said Bill 
Windus to me, “there’s four 
thousand of us ’long-shore men 
‘tween S’thampton and Selsey 


uncertain footing of the planking | Bill, all old sailors, and with the 


seams, — for stairs, 1 understand, 
are done away with in blue 
water, and chairs let down for 
none but ladies. However, in 
spite of these drawbacks, I am 
conscious I have the soul of a 
Nelson in the body of a land- 
lubber, and feel positively cer- 
tain that I would sing Rule Bri- 


help of some landsmen, we could 
man a famous fleet for home de- 
fence, till our sea- going ships 
could get at’em from the Downs 
and Plymouth.” Now,Bill Windus 
is my boatman, a man of very 
quick hands in managing a boat, 
but very slow comprehension in 
mastering an idea. For instance, 
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- all his notion of an enemy whom 
_ 4&t-would be his duty to oppose is 
strictly limited to a Frenchman 
of the old school. Ithas not yet 
~ veached his mind that there may 
‘be others whom it behoves us to 
take or destroy; and whenever he 
talks even of “them Rooshans” 
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a‘man of few words, and an im- 
mense deal of tobacco, with a 
large mouth filled from side to 
side with amazingly yellowteeth, 
and around close cropped head, 
that looked very like a sixty- 
eight pounder, sprinkled slightly 
over with shreds of oakum. A 


he has an invariable habit of/ pleasant man to look at, for he 


ehucking his thumb over his 
Apo shoulder, in the direction of 
Cherbourg. Whether he thinks 
the French have taken a new 
name, orare masquerading in the 
dress of Muscovites, as some- 
times they painted their frigates 
like aeerehanenien to come down 
upon our homeward bound, un- 
awares, I do not know; but itis 
very clear that Bill has not yet 
turned his attention to the fact of 
our Pe alliance. He has a 
deeply- grounded belief that it 
would be a great stroke of policy 
to bring the Imperial squadrons 
as fair captures to Spithead. 
“’Cause why?” he says, 
they ’re all so kind and friendly, 
we can do the work ourselves; 
and if they ’re not, it’s better to 
draw their teeth in time, and 
then they can do no harm.” 

But Bill is an old Tory, anda 


‘Of! which 


never flinched from your eye, but 
exposed his ruddy countenance, 
as if he had never in all his life 
done anything to be ashamed of, 
He was almost as great an en- 
thusiastin maritime affairs as my- 
self, and we were friends in a mo- 
ment. His enthusiasm was shown 
by a series of well-directed 
squirts over the side of the boat, 
when I spoke of the magnificence 
of our first-rates; and many ap- 
proving nods with his bullet- 
shaped head when I dilated on 
the grandeur of our position as 
the first of maritime nations, and 
holding the trident of Neptune, 
explained to him was the 
sceptre of the world. 

‘1 seen it,” he said, ‘‘in Ply- 
mouth Dock, and a rare good 
house it is, particular the egg- 


flip.’ 
We spent a delightful time of 


bad politician, though he has an /it on the water, and, on parting, 
excellent boat and handles her|I gave Harry Sparks an invita- 


like a pilot of the fleet. 


The last|tion to a “pipe and can” in the 


day of my visit he asked permis-| Boscawen Arms. Atseven o'clock 
sion to take an old chum with us|a knock came to the door, a 


up the harbour, and as I was 
rather tired of Bill’s eloquence I 
was very glad of a change. A 
very different person from Bill 
was Harry Sparks — a man of 
action — a man of intelligence — 





jacket, very wide 





figure made its appearance in 
clean shirt and a very loose blue 
ussia- duck 
trousers — the image of Mr. T.P. 
Cooke in the sailor’s hornpipe — 
and ducked its head three or four 
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times, while it kept it steady by|haps, can tell us, have we the 


holding on vigorousl 


by alon 
lock of hair in front. 


recognise 


man we want?” — “Dozens!” 
said Mr. Sparks, and, with a 


my friend Harry Sparks in his|sound like the Maelstrom en- 


elt a manners and Sun- 
ay clothes. 


ulfing a ship, he engurgitated 
is grog, till I considered it a 


“Here lam, yerhonour, and/great mercy that he did not 
"most ashamed of my company,|choke himself with the spoon. 


for I ben’t used to it.” 


‘Dozens, sir!” he repeated, dint- 


This, I perceived, in spite of|ing his tumbler on the table with 
the grammatical construction,|a force that nearly broke it; 


was & compliment to my superior 


rank, and, with the help of a 
large bottle of Hollands — I 
prefer that spirit to all other 
drinks whatever — a large kettle 


of water, and a couple of stout 


tumblers, I soon put him at his 
ease, and the flow of soul began. 
It was at my expense for a long 
time. Iwas educated at a classi- 
cal academy in Suffolk, and gave 
him an account of a Carthaginian 
galley and a Roman trireme. Mr. 
Sparks would have liked no 
better fun than to have swept the 
seas, both of Pompey and the 
pirates, with a revenue cutter like 
the Dart, mounting four guns 

also a picked crew and a goo 

captain — “For you sce, sir, it’s 
a man that makes all the differ.” 


I agreed with him on this point 


in a very decided manner, and 
we filled again. ‘“You’re right, 
Harry,” I said; “for what’s the 


‘Cand, first and foremost, there ’s 
old Nero — which some calls 
him the Lyon — in the Black Sea 
— which will take Semastyfool, 
as sure as the Scar of Rooshia 
has got skin on his nose, afore 
the summer’s begun. I knows 
him, I do, that ’ere Nero; and 
he’s done harder things afore — 
"cause I knows ’em very well, 
though, mayhap, I can’t tell ’em 
so clear as you would, sir. Sir, 
you ’re a eloquent gentleman, I 
must say, and I drink your health 
again, sir, with many thanks for 
the same.” 

By this time our pipes had dif- 
fused a dim but very agreeable 
atmosphere through the apart- 
ment: the fire burned cheerily, 
the water was always hot, asthe 
kettle rested on the hob; and, in 
a very pleasant frame of mind, I 
swayed back on the hind legs of 
my chair, and listened attentivel 


use of all these noble ships at|to the anecdote delivered wit 
Spithead, if they are manned by|great unction by my now com- 


muffs and commanded by 
aged pump, fit only 
churchwarden or a lo 


an 


rd chan- 


to be a 


municative friend. 
‘When old Nero was young — 
as in course, he was once — he 


cellor? Now, nent hy you ’re a/was first-mate aboard a ship on 
also 


man of experience, of exten- 


the India station, which was a 


sive observation, and you, per-|prime station at the time, for we 
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was at war with the Dutch, and|touched his hat, named his men, 
spices and pepper is the best of/and thought himself the ere) of 
prize-money, besides sugars and Great Britain, France, and ire- 
rum. The whole of that’ere sea,|land, and all the world beside, 
I've heard say, is spotted over|when he seen his flag for the first 
with islands, as if the ocean had|time, and bore away for his des- 
the small-pox, and the islands/tination with all the canvas he 
was the pits — and very fine|couldspread. The captain was a 
islands they be to look at, for the} very strict man, and had given 
trees are wonderful large, and|orders to run no manner of risk, 
the fruits delicious, and the/but to be very careful both of 
flowers — for them that like such|vessel and men. So they came 
pa Sy — the brightest and beau-|late one evening within sight of 
tifullest in the world. All this/the island; and high over all the 
I’ve only hearn, for I never/rich trees that crowned all the 
served beyond the Cape, but I’ve/coast, they saw far inland the 
heard of them so often I seem to| Dutch standard a flapping on the 
have been born and bred among |flag-post, and even in the still air 
them cedars and camellias and/heard the military band a-play- 
seringas. The Dutch ain't a/ing on the parade ground of the 
stupid set of people when left to|castle, as if it was a playing a 
their own ways, and would never| welcome to young Nero and his 
have quarrelled with England if it}crew. This was remarkable civil 
had not been for that ’ere Na-|in the Dutch, and Nero beckoned 
poleon Bonaparte which set ’emj| Will Hatch and says, ‘They don’t 
on like a Highland terrier on a}scem to be much on the look out,’ 






mastiff dog. Howsomever as 
they showed their tecth it was 
necessary for us to knock ’em 
down their throats, and accord- 
ing we did it all the time of the 
war. Now, one day, says the 
captain to young Nero, ‘ You go,’ 
he says, ‘in the tender, with 
twelve men of your choice, and 
bring us word what the myn- 


heers is a doing on in the island 


two hundred knots to our east- 
ward, and let me know, d’ye 
hear; for it’s reported that 
they 've sent a large army from 
Java, and I daresay the big 
breeches,’ ahi 
some mischief,’ 


he, ‘are arter 
So young Nero 


says he, ‘or surely they would 
have seen our sails as we round- 
ed the high point. Now you see, 
Will,’ says he, ‘if they ‘re so off 
their guard, and seem so fond 
of their fine tunes, it would only 
be respectful in us to go a little 
nearer, and pay them the compli- 
ment of a call. So tell nine of the 
lads to take two or three pistols 
apiece and a cutlass — run us 
into one of them deep creeks, 
where the brushwood is higher 
than our mast — tuck in a pre- 
cious good supper, and be ready 
to follow me ashore.’ Away 
through the thick jungle went 
the ten men, all their ears open, 
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and their forefingers on the trig-jhearing, and see what our luck 
ger; and after struggling through will be!’ The boys could scaree- 
the shrubs, which smelt like/ly keep from laughing, it was 
ladies’ scent-bottles, all of a/such a capital contrived lark; 
sudden they come to a clear|but still they managed not to 
space, and found themselves|laugh too loud, and did as they 
within fifty yards of the castle|were told. There was firing and 
walls. It was now nearly dark —|shouting in a few minutes all 
a heavy sort of a night, as if the}over the place. The sentinels 
air was too thick with heat and/|thought five thousand English at. 
perfume to be seen through — in|/least had fallen upon them as the 
them parts it’s never so pitch|advanced guard of a tremendous 





black as here. At the other side 
of the fortress either another 
band was a playing fine Italian 
music, or it was the same they 
had heard before, only moved 
away, perhaps, on their road to 
the barracks. Well, this was all 
the information as could be pick- 
edup, and Nero didn’t think the 
captain would be satisfied if he 
only took him back a list of the 
tunes they played; so he says, 
‘Come nearer,’ he says, ‘and 
make no noise till we get under 
the guns, for just at this present 
they could point them to where 
we stand, and blow us into con- 
wulsions.’ On tiptoe they hurried 
for’ard, and when they got close 
to the wall, they found the draw- 
bridge down and gate open, and 
just at this time the music ceased, 
and it seemed as if the whole 
family had gone to bed and left 
the big doors of the citadel open 
to air the town. ‘Now’s the time, 
boys,’ says young Nero; ‘follow 
me at the run, shoot the first 
sentinel you find, shout with all 
your might, fire off your spare 
pistols, split into parties of twos 


and threes, but always keep in 









expedition, and made off — those 
that wern’t shot— and told the 
general what they thought. He 
was a very famous commander, 
and would do nothing contrair 

to therules of war; so hedetermi- 
ned to lead his men into the open 
country and wait for reinforce- 
ments to enable him to retake the 
place. And away they went by 
the inland gates, which Nero in- 
stantly ordered to be closed, and 
set all hands to work. They 
spiked the guns— there were six- 
teen of ’em — and threw them 
into the moat; they burned the 
barracks; broke all the arms 
they found; filled their pockets 
and hankerchers with anything 
that took their fancy, and before 
daylight evacuated the castle in 
the greatest order, locking the 
gate behind them, and rasping 
through the main hinge of the 
drawbridge by way of preventing 
pursuit. In as great silence as 
they had made their approach, 
they pursued their way through 
the forest to the creek, — got 
quietly on board and warped out 
into deep water. You may guess 
what fun they had when morning 
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dawned, to see the castle stillj well as any man alive — the cap- 
a smoking, and no fog hoisted|tain was forced to call young 
on the wall. The Dutch general|Nero on the quarter-deck and, in 
followed the most scientific plans|/the presence of all the ship's 
he could hear of in books, and|company, present him with a act- 
made his approaches in such aling order to serve as lieutenant, 
skilful way that it was three days|and to join the admiral’s ship 
afore he got into the descrted|without delay. All.the twelve 
fortress, and wrote home an ac-|of the crew wanted to go with 
count of how he had repulsed/him, but he could only get leave 
nine thousand British soldiers;for Will Hatch, which has never 
with the loss of three men; for/left him since, and is, at this mo- 
which exploit he was made a/iment, casting a loving cye on the 
baron on, and adwanced a step/batteries of Semastyfool, so let 
in rank. that there Scar of Rooshia look 
‘““Now, when young Nero got|out, for Nero will take it as sure 
on board his ship the captain|as a gun.” 
asked, why the Wickeds he hadn’t;_ Mr. Sparks rewarded himself 
gone down to that there island, /for this interesting account with 
as he had ordered? ‘I’ve been,/a rather copious infusion of fresh 
sir,’ said Nero, very sharp, ‘and/matter into his tumbler. And 
got all the information we re-|now that the flood-gates of 
quire.’ Whereupon he told him|speech were opened he poured 
all, just as I’ve told it to you, sir.| forth: — ‘I s’pose, sir, as | never 
But the captain was a gentleman/seen you before, I never told you 
that didn’t approve of things out|the story of how young Nero got 
of the common, and he says, very|his ship ashore, and as near as 
coldly, ‘You have unnecessarily/ possible lost his commission. 
exposed the men’s lives, and His Well, sir, here it is — short and 
Majesty’s vessel, and you'll con-|straight, for you haven't time to 
sider yourself under arrest. Iwill|be a listening here all night. 
write an account of your be-| You've heard, perhaps, of love, 
haviour to the admiral, and you|sir, — a many songs have been 
will probably be dismissed the|written about it, and if you never 
service. So he wrote a full his-;met with it yourself you may 
tory of all that young Nero had | know it by the descriptions. It’s 
done, tied it all up in the reddest|/something like the meesels or 
of tape as he had, and was very|hooping-cough, sir; everybody 
fain to send him home at once as;must have it once in their lives, 
a dangerous character. But as/and if by chance it comes a se- 
soon as a fast sailing frigate,cond time, it’s always exceeding 
could come from the admiral —|mild. Well, when young Nero 
which was a friend of Nelson’s,| was first took with the eruption, 
and knew the Nelson touch as;he was in command of a sloop, 
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and stood away for where his/|was all true. A message was sent 
lady lived, though it was out of;into the drawing-room, and 
the bounds of the station where| young Nero come out into the 
he was placed. But it was just: passage. What was to be done? 
out of bounds, and he thought by | It was two o’clock in the morning 
clever handling he might run|— the tide would fall for another 
close in shore, and post with hour. In five minutes he and Will 
quick horses up to where his; Hatch and the messenger was on 
' sweetheart was, and be back or they way: in a hour and a half 





his station again afore his ab-|they was on board. All the ship's 
sence was noticed. His sweet-|\company knew the scrape the 
heart was a lady of high rank,)captain was in. How they work- 
and Bill Hatch, which went with;ed with the boats; how the 

him in the chase, has told mejlightenedthe ship; howthey land- 
that better liquors was nowherejed some of the guns; how the 

in England than he had that/toiled with heart and hand till 
night in the servants’ hall. Oh!) morning light! And then the tide 
there was singing and dancing, |was still on the rise — higher — 
and what not in the drawing-|higher— and the work of unload- 
room: and I’ll be sworn a good|ing still went on. There was a 
specimen of the same in the|/coast-guard station near, and a 
kitchen, too, forI’ve heard Bill|line of telegraphs that held pa- 
crack a tumbler by the noise he/lavers over hills and walleys with 
made in ‘Cease rude Boreas;’/a great arsenal to the east. If the 
and as to dancing, he would wear | authorities heard of the accident, 
a hole in an oak plank afore he ’djthere would be a tremenduous 
give over the shuffe. So, when|kick up — salvage — court-mar- 
the gentlefolks was a thinking of| tial — dismissal. And still the 
going to bed, a little tap comes/tide come on! But suddenly went 
to the door; and Will Hatch,\up a cursed straight rod of the 
which was in the middle of the|telegraph, that meant ‘ship’ — 
Jolly Young Waterman at that|followed in a moment by a little 
very moment, felt a shock as if|arm that pointed downwards, and 
something wasagoing to happen;|that meant ‘ashore.’ So in three 
and a footman goes to the door,|minutes it was known all over 
and Will hears a voice which|the port as a ship was on shore. 
said, ‘Tell Will Hatch to tell the | Come on! come on! blessed tide! 
captain she’s bumped, bowson,/For in an hour and a half the 
and will only have five foot water|captain of the harbour will be 
at low tide.’ The footman looked|here; and lighters will be here; 
surprised, and asked who “she”|and reporters for Times news- 
was; but Will Hatch had gone| papers will be here! Well it rose 
to the door, discovered the cap-jand it rose, and at last with all 
tain of the foretop, and heard it/the ship’s boats a tugging at her 
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stern, she heaved once or twice| The heat, the tobacco, the grog, 
majestically, and slipt her bows/the excitement, the glaring eyes 
off the land — it was only a spit/of Mr. ss alate his prodigious 
of sand and no harm done —and/mouth, his yellow teeth, his 
glided away into deep water as if|bullety head, all conspired to put 
nothing had nepeee Then the|me into the highest state of satis- 
work began. ‘The cargo had to/faction with this ruined, weaken- 
be taken on board, the guns re-jed, disgraced, and powerless 
placed, the disorder rectified ;| England. ; 
and just when the last stroke was} “Sparks,” I said, ‘“‘I was born 
done, and the vessel was fit for|in an inland county, sir; but, far 
service, a long line of craft was/from the dash of the wild sea I 
seen coming round the point!|heard the music of Britannia’s 
There was the harbour-master’s|thunder, and felt that if all the 
yacht, and the admiral’s barge,|world were to combine against 
and three or four lighters, and|jus, we should still our foot-steps 
two or three sloops from Lloyd’s;|insupportably advance, and Bri- 
and they all backed sail with/tons never never never shall be 
astonishment as they seen the/|slaves! — hurrah!” 
beautifulest sloop in the Royal; Mr. Sparks entered fully into 
Navy, alooking as spick and/my feelings, though perhaps he 
span as if that moment out of|did not understand the grandeur 
dock. And then she hoisted ajofmy language, which was also 
signal — Good morrow, gentle-jrather obscure to myself; and 
men—and bore quietly out of the |the last thing [remember was his 
narrow into the wide sea. Some|scratching his oakum locks for a 
of the disappointed salvors went|minute, and then engulphing his 
ashore, and gave the telegraph | head in the tumbler, after saying, 
men as good a licking as ever|‘‘ The same to you, sir, and many 
they had in their lives. Well, sir, |happy returns!” 
Nero was tried for the accident, 
and received a slight reprimand; 
with such a high compliment for 
his zeal and activity in getting 
his ship off again that he got his 
promotion in a month or two, and 
took command of a frigate of 
forty-four guns.” 

Other stories were told me by 
Harry Sparks, all tending to the 
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Buvesearp’s wife is a faithful 
type of our common human na- 
ture, male as well as female. The 
secret chamber is the room we all 
want to penetrate into. One un- 
burnt book from the Alexandrian 
same result; namely, that there|library would be more attractive 
really was @ MAN On whom the|to bibliomaniacs than a whole 
country can rely, with courage/|college-full of learned folios that 
and discretion equally mixed./stand ready-ranged ontheir dusty 
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shelves. The last volume, spared|have, we resolve to have; what 
by the Sibyl, only increased the|we cannot know, we insist upon 
longing after those that were ir-| knowing. 

revocably gone. Who wouldnot} From this craving after for- 
give a trifle fora peep at some of|bidden lore I pretend to be no 
the treatises which those who{more exempt. than my neigh- 
used curious arts in the early|bours. A wayside monument has 
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days 
together and burne 
men? Dr. Young, since grown 
old, found more pleasure in con- 
templatin ; 
hieroglyphics, than in, running 
through the London Gazette; 
doubtless for the simple reason 
that he could read the one and 
could not read the other. Her- 
schell’s delight was to hunt after 
stars, invisible or dimly seen, 
which seemed to dive deeper into 
distant space the harder he tried 
to get a peep at them. We can 
easily fancy the intense delight 
of the great modern interpreter 
of Ninevite literature, when he 
believes he has inserted the 
wedge of a lucky guess into a 
cuneiform inscription, and hasa 
chance of splitting it up into sen- 
tences and words. ‘The higher 
the wall that surrounds a garden, 
the sweeter, longing mouths and 
noses suspect, are the fruit and 
flowers inclosed within. ‘The 
thick morning mist that veils a 
landscape makes us the more 
eager to discover its beauties. 
The clouds, the glaciers, and the 
treacherous snow, which ought 
to render the mountain-top inac- 
cessible, only serve to invite the 
adventurous spirit to plant his 
foot where. prudence and practi- 


of Christianity, brought;had the same effect upon me, 
before all|/ haunting my dreams and fancies 


by night, and intruding on my 
waking thoughts by day. It has 


an oObelisk-side of|intrigued me, to borrow a Freneh 


expression, beyond all bearing. 

The churchyard of the village 
of Wimille, about four miles 
north of Boulogne-sur-Mer, skirts 
the imperial road to Calais. Just 
at the middle of the boundary- 
wallastone tablet rises, inscribed 
with small capitals, and sur- 
mounted at the top with somc- 
thing which is very like a pe- 
trified cauliflower. Itis meant to 
represent a balloon on fire. The 
inscription (in French) runs to 
the following effect: — “In this 
cemetery are interred Francois 
Pilatre de Rosier and Pierre Ange 
Romain, who, desiring to pass 
over to England in an air-bal- 
loon, in which they had com- 
bined the agency of fire and of 
inflammable air, by an accident 
whose veritable cause will al- 
ways remain unknown, the fire 
having caught the upper part of 
the balloon, they fell from the 
height of more than five thousand 
feet between Wimereux and the 
sea.” The inscription is repeatéd 
in a Latin duplicate, for the 
benefit of travelling strangers 
who do not understand French. 


cability forbid. What wecannot|The said travellers are also 


Sigatcte SRR eae tee nem ermenmnnraper me comers re 
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apostrophised: — “ Passers-by,|some singly, some in little fa- 
mourn their lot, and pray God mily groups of three or four, 
for the repose of their souls!”) but ail apparently considering, 
Annual masses for their soul's re- junder their broad-brimmed hats, 
pose, af the date corresponding’ whether it would not be an act of 
to their rapid descent, were!charity to the memory of the de- 
founded in the parish church of ceased, to surround their half- 
Wimille; whether or not theiruined monument with a railing. 
ninety-three revolution swept!/That also bears its record, in 
away the masses I cannot say.|/French, supplying a few additio- 
The Curé would give an answerjnal marucutars: ‘Here fell from 
to those who wish to know. | the height of more than five 
Their lot was mournful; but) thousand feet, at thirty-five mi- 
even stronger than our pity is the|nutes past seven in the morning, 
feeling which urges us to find out| the unfortunate aéronauts Pilatre 
how the deuce it happened. Ire-|de Rosier and Romain the elder, 
solved to try what could be done|who started from Boulogne at 
to that effect, and at last made|five minutes after seven, in the 
out a theory which may, or may|morning of the fifteenth of June, 
not, be the true one. seventeen hundred and eighty- 
. The churchyard memorial was|five. The first was found dead 
not the only one that was raised|upon the spot; the second gave a 
to mark the horrible catastrophe.|few signs of life during one or 
In the camp of Wimereux, just|two minutes.” 
behind the Café du Petit Ca-| The best means, I thought, of 
oral, which is next door to the| solving the problem of their fall, 
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“staminet du Ballon, a small 
obelisk of marble from the neigh- 
bouring quarries of Ferques, 
built without any, or with the 
least 
more than eight or nine feethigh, 
rises on the spot where the aéro- 


ossible mortar, and not/sixty years ago. 


was to find up any persons who 
had witnessed it. I was more for- 
tunate than might have been ex- 
pected, with an event occurring 
In a hamlet to 
the north of Wimereux, I found 
an old woman more than a hun- 


nauts were dashed to the ground.| dred years old, who had seen the 
When I first knew it, it stood in! balloon ascend from Boulogne. 
solitude in the midst of a grassy,|She was dosing and dreaming 
down-like waste, half under-jover a fire of dry furze, staring 
mined by moles, and almost/at the sparks with her filmy eyes. 
pushed off its pedestal by the|I wonder whether she could see 
cattle who used it as a rubbing-|with those eyes, even after she 
ost. The parties that seemed to|turned them on me as I entered 
favous it with the longest notice, | her hovel. 
were the mushrooms who peeped| ‘What do you want with me?” 
above-ground from time to time, | she said, in a voice that belonged 
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to the other world. 
know me, and I don’t know 
you. I’m of no use to anybody, 
now.” 

“But I know you,” my com- 
panion said. And then he began 
to talk about their acquaintance, 
and then about the obelisk, and 
then about Pilatre de Rosier. 

“T saw him and his friend go 
up,” she said, suddenly waking, 
as if inspired. ‘I was close to 
them. He was a handsome man, 
and looked so smiling. As the 
balloon rose, he saluted and 
bowed to all the people, and 
waved his flags continually in 
this way, so, until he had mount- 
ed quite high in the sky.” And 
then she suited the action to the 
word, waving her arms in imita- 
tion of poor De Rosier. ‘My 
arms then were not like this;” 
she continued, pulling the skin 
which hung loosely about them. 
“JT had handsome arms once. 
Yes; he waved his arms so.” 
And then she fell again into her 
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“You don’t|the aéronauts fell, and helped to 


lift them from the ground. He 
was thirteen years of age at the 
time. He told me that De Rosier, 
quite dead, had one of his legs 
broken, and that the bone pierced 
through the tight fitting trouser; 
and that Romain heaved three or 
four deep sighs, and then ex- 
pired. He picked up a piece of 
bread, partially eaten, that fell 
with them. A bottle of wine, that 
had been uncorked, and had had 
a glass or two drunk from it, ac- 
companied them in their fall, 
and most extraordinarily was not 
broken. 

The museum has the portrait 
of De Rosier in powdered wig 
and frilled shirt, besides a co- 
loured medallion in wax. He is 
styled “the first aéronaut of the 
universe;” to which title there 
would be nothing to object, if we 
were but perfectly cognisant of 
the atmospherical conditions of 
every other sun, planet, and sa- 
tellite in the universe. ‘T‘here are 


dreamy state, the precursor of|besides, his barometer, thermo- 


the long sleep of death, from 
which nothing could rouse her. 
All the further information we 
could extract was, that he waved 
his arms, comme ¢a, and that 
hers were once handsome arms. 


meter, speaking-trumpet, and 
the wand to which his little 
waving flag was attached. There 
is the painted cloth which sur- 
rounded the gallery of the Mont- 
golfiére, or flying fire-place, 


It struck me that the excellent| which neers him to ascend; 
i 


Museum at Boulogne might con-|there is a 


ttle piece of the taffe- 


tain some relics of this tragical|tas or oiled-silk, covered with 
tumble. I found them there, and! goldbeater’s skin, which con- 
better than them. Monsieur Du-!tained his float of hydrogen gas; 
burquoy, senior, an intelligentiand that is all the material evi- 
old man, the father of the pre-| dence to be found. 

sent well-informed curator of the; Our readersmay rememberthat 
museum, was at Wimereux when | Pilatre de Rosier was ambitious 
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to be the first to cross the Eng- 
lish channel in a balloon.* He 
had already the honour of being 
the first man who ascended in the 
earth’s atmosphere, in a captive 
balloon as a first experiment, 
and afterwards in one at liberty 
to rise and wander whither it 
would, in which bold excursion 
he was accompanied by the Mar- 
quis d’Arlandes. The first living 
creatures that made a balloon as- 
cent, were asheep, acock, and 
a duck, conjointly travellers 
through the region of clouds. 
Since then, equestrian ascents 
have been made by terrified 
horses, mounted by fool-hard 
men. In all these latter cases, it 
may be believed, that an ass 
made one of the party. 

In crossing the channel, De 
Rosier was forestalled by his 
countryman (Blanchard) and our 
compatriot (Jefferies), who start- 
ed from Dover and landed in the 
forest of Guines on the seventh 
of January, seventeen hundred 
and eighty-five. Nevertheless, 
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would execute it. His request 
was granted; he received forty- 
two thousand francs (sixteen 
hundred and eighty pounds ster- 
ling) as a first instalment, which 
was afterwards said to be in- 
creased till it amounted to the 
enormous sum of a hundred and 
fifty thousand franes. Romain, 
who then enjoyed a great repute 
formanufacturing balloons, made 
an agreement with Pilatre, by 
which he bound himself to con- 
struct one of thirty feet diameter, 
or thereabouts, for the sum of 
three hundred louis-d’ors. Pi- 
latre, whose business was to find 
the work-room, obtained from 
the governor of the Tuileries, the 
Salle des Gardes, and another 
apartment. ‘The work, begun at 
the end of August seventeen 
hundred and eighty-four, was 
completed six weeks afterwards. 
Six hundred ells of white taffeta 
were employed in fabricating this 
ill-starred machine. 

Romain had strictly kept to 
himself the secret of rendering 


he had drawn upon government(taffeta impermeable to gas. He 


funds; and he still adhered to his 
purpose of passing in a balloon 
from France to England, as his 


was careful beyond measure to 
conceal his mode of preparation. 
He worked in solitude, like an 


more fortunate rival had done|/alchemist, and was only known 


from England to France. 


The|to have one single companion of 


latter feat has been several times |his studies, who aided him gra- 
repeated, the former has never |tuitously in the construction of 
hd bulahiomiey lished. De Rosier'his balloon. The whole secret 
ad given the Comptroller-Gene-/ consisted in covering the taffeta 
ral of Finances to understand with a coat of linseed oil made 
that, if he would pay the = pense cepenle of drying by sugar of 
of the expedition, he (Pilétre)/lead, and in pressing in till it 

* Soe “Over the Water,” Vol. xx1./Only felt greasy in the hand. 
p. 6 Every strip was then covered 
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with gold-beater’s skin, that was 
made to adhere by ordinary size, 
in which was incorporated a mix- 
ture of honey and linseed oil 
These ingredients gave supple- 
ness to the size, and prevented 
the united superficies from crack- 
ing. A second and third layer 
of gold-beater’s skin were added; 
and the balloon, when finished, 
thirty-three and a half French 
feet in diameter, and ornamented 
with tinsel in different parts 
weighed three hundred an 

twent 





ing the 
render him independent of bal- 
pounds, including the|last. His confidence in the long- 
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purposely, directly or indirectly, 
the immediate cause of Pilatre’s 
fearfulend. He had announced 
some new combination of the 
means of ascent, which he 
shrouded as far as he could in 
mystery. Itseems to have been 
his idea, that the gas-balloon 
would be sufficient to carry him, 
while the fire-balloon would give 


him great command of equili- 


brium, by increasing or diminish- 
re init, so as almost to 


cylindrical apparatus that helped sustaining power of his machine 


to fill it. 
that it remaine 


So impermeable was it| was one means of procuring him 
distended with deere 8 
atmospheric air for two months, | ment. 


aid from the govern- 
hatever might be the 


without showing asingle wrinkle. | aérostaticadvantages gained, the 
If De Rosier had then ascended | danger was increased enormous- 


from Paris, it would have carried 
him almost whithersoever he 
would. At the end of two months, 
the balloon, carefully packed, 
was transported to Boulogne, 
which Pilatre had chosen as his 
starting-point. Of course, the 
pace and transport for so 
ong a distance by land-carriage, 
rendered it still more difficult to 
preserve uninjured so perishable 
an article as a balloon, with the 


ly. 
aacpulloon: alone, was infinitely 





Either a gas-balloon or a 


safer than the two united. To 
crown the whole rash scheme, 


the hydrogen gas must necessa- 
rily float above the montgolfiére. 


As his friend, Professor Charles, 
remonstrated with him, “you are 
utting a chafing-dish under a 
arrel of gunpowder.” 
Pilatre arrived at Boulogne 
on the twentieth of December, 


little previous experience of ma-|seventeen hundred and eighty- 
naging it that had been acquired.!four, followed by the anxious 
A montgolfiére also travelled|wishes of the subscribers to his 
with it, twenty feet high, whose|scientific Lyceum, and also of 
cupola was formed of chamois;numerous ladies of the court, 
leather. It was tested before its}who had requested him to bring 
departure for the coast, and its|back innumerable small articles 
SUCCESS eo poneee to the care|from England to serve as New 
that had been bestowed upon it. | Year’s Day presents. Two days 

The montgolfi¢re, or fire-bal-| after his arrival he was informed 
loon, was, either accidentally mal the preparations which Blan- 

6# 
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chard was making in England for 
a voyage which should compete 
with his own. He became alarm- 
ed. He went to Dover; saw 
Blanchard; and, for a moment, 
entertained the hope (on account 
of the dilapidated condition of 
the balloon, from which the gas 
oozed in many pees that the 
rival ascent could not take place. 
His anxious fears soon resumed 
their power; he returned to Bou- 
logne; left there Romain and his 
brother, who had accompanied 
him, and went to Paris in a fever- 
ish state of mental torture. 

Meanwhile, Blanchard and 
Jefferies ascended from Dover, 
and reached the Forest of Guines 
safe and sound. Pilatre’s pride 
received a mortal wound at fail- 
ing to be the first to cross the 
sea. He entreated to be excused 
rap ae the voyage. Some say 
that the Controller of Finances 
consented, merely claiming the 
surplus of what had not been dis- 
bursed about’the balloon. But 
the wretched Pilatre, sure of 
success, had already spent it in 
enriching the experimental de- 
partment of his Lyceum. Others 
state that when he explained his 
doubts and apprehensions to 
M. de Calonne, the ministcr, he 
met with a cold and even rough 
reception. 

“We have not spent a hundred 
and fifty thousand francs,” he 
said, “merely to help you to 
make an inland trip. You must 
turn the balloon to some useful 
account, and cross the channel 
with it.” 
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However, in the impossibility 
of fulfilling the first conditions, 
and under the necessity of at 
least attempting the second, he 
returned to Boulogne, prepared 
for, and evidently expecting, the 
worst. 

It may appear strange that a 
minister of the crown should be 
so anxious about the accomplish- 
ment of a mere scientific whim, 
— as the balloon passage from 
France to England would seem 
to be, — and should advance so 
large a sum of money to further 
it. But there was more than 2 
scientific result in the back- 
ground, and De Rosier was pro- 
bably well aware of it. It was 
the common report of that day, 
that the grand object of Pilatre’s 
attempt was to effect the escape 
of Louis the Sixteenth and his 
family to Great Britain, by an 
aérial route, since terrestrial 
ways, it was instinctively felt, 
were already closed against their 
departure. It was already fore- 
seen by acute observers of the 
signs of the times, that the royal 
family of France was already 
doomed. The King’s want of 
energy, Egalité’s profligacy, 
Necker’s vanity, the obstinate 
pride of the aristocracy, and the 
wrongs and sufferings of the 
people, all tended to one inevit- 
able catastrophe. T'he King, even 
then, had not a will of his own; 
his house was not his castle, nor 
his actions free. He was drifting 
down the stream with that in- 
creased rapidity which denotes 
anmistakeably that a cataract is 
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near. No person of ordinary| Pilatre, then, seriously pre- 
penetration would be surprised| pared for his departure. He sent 
to find him not long afterwards a/off numerous pilot balloons, 

risoner in the Tuileries, walking|which were constantly driven 
m the gardens with six grenadiers| back to the continent by adverse 
of the milice bourgeoise about/ west and north-west winds. All 
him, with the garden gates shut|this caused considerable delay, 
in consequence of his presence,|during which the balloon, ex- 
to be opened to the public as|posed to the wear and tear of 
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soon as he entered the 


alace.|the elements, was considerably 


He might order a little railed-off soon it was even nibbled by 


garden for his son, the Dauphin, | rats. 


to amuse himself in; but the poor 
boy could not be permitted to 
work with his little hoe and rake 
without a guard of two grena- 
diers. Louis’s most attached 
friends, as well as his most im- 


enceforward, the machine 
on which such care and expense 
had been bestowed, became 
leaky and worthless, in conse- 
quence of ill-treatment and want 
of shelter. 

A better prospect opened at 


placable enemies, foresaw all|last; and as the wind was favour- 


this, and what followed it. 
balloon was one of the schemes 
to rescue him; and Pilatre de 
Rosier was the man pitched upon 
to manage it. 

It was a desperate chance, the 
most sanguine will admit. Even 
had they been launched propiti- 
ously with a favourable wind, a 
sudden change of that fickle ele- 
ment might have swept them 
hopelessly towards the arctic 
horrors of the North Sea, or to 
the interminable waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean. We shudder to 
imagine such a dreadful fate as 
possibly awaiting a delicately- 
nurtured king with his wife and 
children; we reflect, however, 
that such a speedy termination 
to their sufferings, arriving at 
latest in the course of a few days, 
would have been mercy in com- 


Aljable, blowing from the south- 


east, the departure was fixed for 
the fifteenth of June. As the 
weather was exceedingly hot, 
preparations were commenced at 
daybreak, and all was ready b 
seven o'clock. A salute of artil- 
lery announced the launch into 
air. The ascent was majestic. 
The balloon rose perpendicularly 
to its greatest elevation; it then 
sailed in a northerly direction, 
over the top of the cliff of La 
Créche, when a current from the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, 
which had been foreseen a, 
sailors best acquainted wit 
Channel navigation, wafted it 
ently towards the continent. 
wenty-three minutes had elap- 
sed since the ropes were loosed 
which held the machine captive; 
the acclamations of the spec- 


parison to what they were after-|tators had not ceased; every eye 


wards really made to endure. 


was strained to gaze after the 
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ever being allowed to attempt 
the transportation of the royal 
family. Pilatre’s coolness, pre- 
sence of mind, and faculty of 
avoiding impending danger, were 
notorious; so also were his va- 
nity, pride, violence, and reck- 
lessness of life. A manwho, in 
prosperity, could fill his mouth 
with hydrogen gas, and set fire 
to it there, and who could expose 
himself repeatedly to be struck 
dead in hazardous electrical ex- 
eriments, was not likely to 
esitate when he had to choose 
between disgrace and despair. 
His friend Charles had threatened 
to blow his brains out, if the 
timid king persisted in forbid- 
ding him to make an ascent that 
threatened danger, and which, 
wisely on his part, was his first 
and last ascent, or rather two 
consecutive first and last ascents 
on one day. We know, too, the 
immense interest which the court 
(the queen particularly) felt in 
Pilatre’s success. These, and 
almost fulminating arrangement|numerous other minor scraps of 
of his apparatus might havejevidence, all lead to the in- 
caused the explosion to result|ference that De Rosier’s death 
from accident or indiscretion;|was even more tragical than has 
and therefore no more than a/been currently believed. If there 
suspicion ought to be rae be the slightest truth in the no- 
But persons who watched the/tion, Romain iseven more greatly 
progress of the balloon with/to be pitied. He had refused the 
telescopes, assert that the valve|Marquis of Maisonfort’s offer of 
of the hydrogen balloon was/{two hundred louis-d’ors to resign 
not secured. Pilatre, too, was|his place. 
a doubly ruined man; ruined in 
money, and ruined in prestige. 
Mianchard had robbed him of his 
yieorning ambition; and now an 
ious puff of wind forbade his 


aérial voyagers, when, just as 
the wind drove them back to 
France, cries of alarm from the 
united crowd announced the 
fearful calamity which it wit- 
nessed. <A bright light burst. 
from the upper balloon; avolume 
of smoke succeeded it; and then 
commenced the rapid fall which 
filled all present with consterna- 
tion. The scene was frightful; 
the crowd shuddered with appre- 
hension of what was immediately 
to follow, and swung backwards 
and forwards like tempest-tossed 
waves. After the first shock of 
terror, a great number of people 
rushed to Wimereux, in the vain 
hope of rendering some assis- 
tance. They arrived only to find 
Bad adventurers past all human 
aid. 
I cannot help entertaining a 
suspicion that Pilatre de Rosier 
erlshed by suicide; that he wil- 
ully set fire to the balloon when 
he found there was an end of all 
his hopes. It is true that the 































The spot where they fell is a 
very, very little way from the 
sea. The conflagration must 
have taken place almost im- 
mediately after the direction of 
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their course was altered. Ihave|deadly, ‘cold of these climates, 


several times asked, of 


eople|against which no clothes seem 


competent to judge, whether, ifjable to protect you. It is a cold 
they had fallen into the sea,} which is not felt in the chest, nor 
instead of upon the land, they|hands, nor feet, as our cold in 


could by any 
escaped with life. 
has been that perhaps they 
might, Conceive the idea of 
talking face to face with a man 
who had fallen from the height 
of more than five thousand feet! 
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FROM VARNA TO BALAKLAVA. 
Tnx anchor is weighed, and 
we are standing out to sea. The 
prospect around is not ver 
cheering. The sky is of a dull 
heavy lead-colour as if charged 
with snow and tempests. To the 
extreme northward a dense mass 
of cumbrous, fantastically-sha- 
ped clouds seem to menace the 
waters with their wrath, and 
they have that black, sullen look 
] have often observed on the eve 
of a storm. The short waves, 
which are a peculiar charac- 
teristic of the Euxine, chop fit- 
fully against each other, and 
their angry spray shoots up- 
wards with a hissing sound. A 
thick mist rises along the coast 
and soon hides it from our view, 
then it spreads along the sea, 
and seems to settle in a thin, 
penetrating rain which comes in 
sudden fretful gusts, and then 
subsides; to return again pre- 
sently and unexpectedly. It is 
bitterly cold. That clammy, 


ossibility have}Europeis; but it is sure to strike 
The answer|first at the stomach. You were 


well just now, and, trying with 
all the philosophy at your com- 
mand to be jovial under difficul- 
ties, suddenly you are seized 
with agonising pains just below 
the chest. In vain you try to 
make light of it. You are obliged 
to lean for support against the 
first thing or person at hand. 
Your extremities have become 
chilled and useless — you sit 
and double yourself up, hopin 
something from warmth an 
quiet — at last you lie down and 
writhe in the intensity of your 
pain. If you are driven to take 
brandy (hot brandy and water is 
best) you feel a peculiar sickness 
for some minutes, and then the 
pain slowly subsides; but it 
leaves you stupid and depressed 
for hours afterwards; and trem- 
bling, and nervous. The only 
way to give yourself a chance of 
escape is by winding some 
twenty yards of silken or wollen 
sash tightly round your loins 
and abdomen. It is the custom 
of the country; the dress of the 
peasant and the prince, and you 
will soon understand that it has 
not been adopted without a rea- 
son. This was the commence- 
ment of that sickness which car- 
ried off numbers of our troops. 
The doctors called it cholera; it 
was only cold. 
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Nothing can be much more|soldier. He tells me this as we 


dreary and dispiriting than our 
voyage. There is a good deal 
of brandy-drinking and a brisk 
consumption of cigarettes and 
pipes; but it does not mend our 
spirits much. We know all about 
the wreck of the Prince and the 
gallant merchant fleet which car- 
ried the winter-clothing for the 
army. Sad accounts have reach- 
ed us of the fate of dear friends, 
and of relatives exposed to 
melancholy privations. A few 
among us may be anxious for 
their own fate when they join the 
army which has hitherto so vain- 
ly beleaguered Sebastopol. See 
yonder pallid lieutenant. He 
was sent invalided tothe hospital 
at Scutari. He recovered; care 
and good-living soon brought 
himround. Then he begged the 
doctors so hard to let hin rejoin 
his regiment that they consented. 
But already he feels thenumbing 
hand of the malady which laid 
him low before, and he will re- 
turn soon, or die. There is a 
fixed and steady light in his eye; 
such as 1 can fancy may have 
been witnessed, though unread, 
by those who stood round Arthur 
Conolly when he dicd at far 
Bokhara. It is the light which 
has been seen often in the eyes 
of true brave men who were pre- 
pared to fulfil their duty simpl 

and unflinchingly, whether deat 

stood in the way, or not. Indeed 
this officer seems to have laid 
this truth to heart: that he who 


es not know how to die, if}most of us drowsy. 
be, should hardly be ajat cards and tell each other 





talk together over the ship’s side, 
merely expressing what is part 
of his quiet, noble creed. 

We leave the Isle of Serpents, 
and the mouths of the Danube 
on the larboard. Now and then 
we descry a war-steamer pad- 
dling up through the haze, with 
despatches, and there is an ex- 
change of signals between us; 
but the ships look shadowy and 
unsubstantial as phantoms, so 
that, a moment after they have 
been signalled, the straining eye 
searches vainly for them. Still 
we are glad to make out a 
friendly sail, or to see the smoke 
of afunnel. It relieves the weari- 
ness of the voyage, and makes 
the slippery deck, and cumbered 
hold more cheerful. 

We do not make much way, 
for we are heavily laden. We 
are carrying all sorts of fresh 
provisions and stores: yet we 
know that our burthen will dis- 
appear, among so many, like a 
drop of water in the sand; and 
this is another reason why we 
are glad to see other vessels 
steering toward the same point. 
At last, however, as we draw 
near land, the heavy snow-storm 
which has been brooding so long 
in the air, descends with an effect 
thatis quite blinding. Then we 
go below, and try to amuse our- 
selves as well as we can. It is 
too dark to read with comfort, 
except at night, when the candles 
are lighted; and then we are 
So we play 
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stories, quite familiarly; al-| Our greatest curse in the 
though, wonderful to say, we) Crimea has been our ignorance. 
may not have been acquainted, We were obliged to do every- 
before. It is curious to mark how thing in the dark — to feel our 
tolerant we are of each other’s way at every step. Thus we 
little weaknesses; and how knew that the-casual visit of a 
closely we seem to be drawn to-|Frenchman about sixty years 
gether by the mere tie of na- ago had first given political im- 
tional brotherhood. I have never’ portance to the Crimea. We 
witnessed anything like it before' knew that the name of that 
amongst Englishmen. ‘Frenchman had been of course 
In about forty hours from the forgotten. We should like to 
time we left Varna we anchored hear the name of the Frenchman 
at Balaklava. We could hear:who suggested the building of 
now and then the stray boom of, old Westminster Bridge or any 
cannon to windward; and we‘other work on which our na- 
could see the flag of England tional pride reposes. I warrant 
flying from the heights. Wehad:it would be as hard to come at 
scarcely cast anchor, when we:as that of the founder of Sebas- 
were boarded by a tumultuous topol. 
and motley crowd of officers off; ‘I'hen we knew that there was 
duty, looking pale and haggard'a bay which Strabo called the 
enough. Doctors with anxious Ctenus, and a Tartar village b 
faces and hurried looks, brawny,the name of Aktiar eres: 
boatmen, and lean slovenly ser-: We knew that the appellation of 
vants on foraging expeditions.;Sebastopol was altogether an in- 
Youcould hardly recognise them'vention of the respectable but 
as the trim smart grooms who: lively Catherine. Indeed, there 
had left Constantinople a short) was no end to the things we 
time ago. 1 must own also to'knew which were not of the 
some surprise at being accosted: smallest importance for anybody 
by touters, who perceiving, I'to know. Of ancient Cherson, 
suppose, by my speculative and|we knew all that Dubois de 
abstracted looks. that 1 was not! Montpéreux and Kohl had to say 
a military gentleman, obligingly|upon the subject, and that I am 
offered to procure me quarters|sure was confusing enough — 
for a con-si-de-ra-tion. Come,|especially to read when slightly 
thought I, after all, things can-|sea-sick. With regard to Bala- 
not be quite so bad as we’ve;klava specially, we knew all 
heard say, if a young fellow of!about the colony of Symbolum 
no account, like this, is able to | (the Cembalo of the Genoese); 
get me food and shelter. Where-|also about Ulysses and the 
upon [ fell into a train of reflec-| Lestrigonians. We were well up 
tions. in various matters relating to 
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Diana: her fondness for roasted|the naval authorities are now 
strangers, the elegance of her|afraid to employ them— another 
temple, and the mysterious func-|fine illustration of our far- 
tions of her friend Theos; while| sighted and able policy towards 
we need, of course, pearcely) ine Greeks at the outbreak of 
allude to Orestes and Pylades,'the war. A little prudent con- 
who have been, so to say, old|cession would have placed them 
familiar friends of ours these;completely on our side. Now, 
five-and-twenty Years. We could| however, I have no doubt that 
have recognised their lodging|the naval authorities have good 
even by the description of ajreason for their suspicions, and 
Zouave, who offered himself as|that many a Greek pilot would 
a sort of amateur laquais de|risk his life to punish us. Indeed, 
place. The imperious Iphigenia;the melancholy story of the 
was also a lady with whom we| Tiger is proof enough of it. 

were well acquainted by repute,; These thoughts positively 
and we were fully instructed haunt me as our boat (recaught 
about subterranean Inkermannjand brought back after a good 
and the Arians. Our education,|deal of delay) is being hustled 
indeed, like that of most of our /forward by a pair of short fat 
clear-headed practical country-| oars towards the shore, and mo- 
men, had been altogether in this |derately bumped and jockeyed 
direction — so of course we could | by the more lively craft going in 
not be expected to know any-/|the same direction. We land at 
thing about the wild wind-gusts|last amid slush, and snow, and 
which come on unexpectedly|slippery loose stones. The sky 
here, and oneof which absolutely|over our heads is inky black, 
blew our ship’s boat bottom up-/and the clouds on the verge of 
wards, and drifted it away likea'the horizon look white. The 
straw before we were aware ofjships in the pretty harbour (for 
it— so completely were we taken pretty it is, in spite even of the 
by surprise in consequence of an;scowl of winter), are indistinct 
event which an officer’s Greek/and shadowy from the thick fall 
servant told me subsequently of snow which lies upon every 
was quite an every-day occur-|spar, amid the folds of their 
rence at this season of the year,|drooping pennants, — on their 
and a very well-known peculiari-|paddle-boxes, and their light 
ty of the climate. ‘The captains!sticks aloft, — on the rim of the 
of the little Greek boats which;captain’s hat, as he paces the 
ply about these seas in pasted odes thoughtfully; wondering, 
time, are always very well pre-| perhaps, if the little worm which 
pared on these occasions. Somejeats holes in the bottoms of 
of these men would have been| vessels when at anchor in these 
invaluable as pilots; but it seems|seas, is already silently feasting 
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upon his; or perhaps he is too 
well-educated to know anything 
about so unclassical a subject as 
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00, 00, Bono Johnny!” he waves 
his pipe blandly as he speaks, 
and assumes an air of puzzled 


this voracious little worm — a/|jocularity, as if he was aware 


terrible reality, nevertheless. 

The doctors have spurred hur- 
riedly away, so have the officers 
and the foraging servants, though 
their horses look gaunt and 
shaggy. In colour they are quite 
rusty, as if their coat were made 
of iron wire which had been for 
some time exposed to the rain. 

There is an old, old look about 
Balaklava; a tumble down air 
which especially belongs to 
things and placcs that were once 
in the possession of those strange 
trading Italians of the middle 
ages. The town, a miscrable 
place, lies at the foot of arange 
of hills on the east, — and the 
sea, shut in by the mountains, 
makes the harbour look almost 
like a lake. The ruins of an old 
Genoese fortress frown grimly 
down upon it, and seem as 
Shadowy and indistinct as the 
ships in its covering of snow. 
On the hills towards Baidar lie 
the tents of the Highlanders 
and Turks, together with a con- 
tingent of marines and some 
sailors. 

We are soon made aware of the 
near neighbourhood of Turks 
and sailors. 

Sailor (with great contempt, 
and at the top of his voice). 
“Blow them Turks! I say, you 
bono Johnny, — drat you! ahoy! 


ahoy! you beggar.” 
Turkish soldier (with much 
courtesy). “Bono Johnny! oo, 


that there was some pleasantry 
going forward, without being 
clearly able to divine the nature 
of it. 

Sailor (now roaring with tre- 
mendous energy). “Ahoy! I 
say, give us a light! Do you 
think nobody wants to smoke 
but yourself, you son of a sea- 
cook?” 

Turk (swaying his head from 
side to side smilingly). ‘‘ Bono 
Johnny! Bono Johnny, 00, 00, 00.” 

Sailor (speechless with indigna- 
tion for a moment, as if this were 
really too much for ee ‘None 
of that, or I’m jiggered if I don’t 
spoil your old mug for you. Give 
us alight. Why don’t you come, 
you beggar? I speak plain enough, 
and loud enough too, don’t I?” 

Turk (perceiving at last that 
there is to be another row with an 
infidel, though unable to under- 
stand why) drops his arms by his 
side, and looks, blushing and 
wondering, at the excited sea- 
man. He twiddles his thumbs, he 
shuttles with his feet, he looks the 
picture of listless incapacity, like 
most of his countrymen when in 
difficulties. 

The sailor meantime marches 
up to him and attempts to light 
his pipe. The Turk is a petty 
officer. He has formerly been 
the aga of a village, and he looks 
upon this proceeding as a direct 
insult, an action at variance 
with all his previous ideas of 
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courtesy and good breeding. It|here is British ground; won't 
is indeed an action similar to that|they, sir?” 

which eating out of the plate| “Ay, ay, Jack.” 

of a stranger or drinking out of| The truth was, the sailor was as 


his glass, unasked, would be in 
England. 

The Turk withdraws his pipe 
therefore, and his looks display 
how aa he thinks his dignity 
is wounded. 

And the sailor takes him by 
the ear — by the left ear, for l 
paid particular attention to the 
circumstance. He then stands 
upon one leg, and begins to 
execute a species of hornpipe, 
tugging at that ear to time. It 
is a singular, though not to me 
a very agreeable sight, to sec 
the Turk tucking in his two- 
penny, and following the stout 


racy a tar as ever chawed a quid; 
and the Turk was perhaps as good 
a Mussulman as any going. But 
the best folks do notalways agree, 
when they try to force their ideas 
on each other. 

‘What! No mustard with your 
beef. sir?” cried Matthews, 
stranger, at the coffeehouse. 
‘‘Confound you, sir, you shadl 
have mustard!” Low often have 
l seen that stranger applying his 
principles to other things than 
steaks and spices! 

On the whole, Balaklava 
appeared to be “the thing,” and 
it was gencrally expected of us 


tar in these agile movements. ;to express the utmost satisfaction 
Were he to do otherwise he must/at being there. Every one we 
make up his mind, | fear, to part|met spoke of it in the holiday 
with his left ear altogether, for|language used by country cousins 
the sailor holds it with a grasp|who came up to London from the 
like a vice, and gives satisfactory | wilds of Lincolnshire before the 
evidence how far human flesh/invention of railroads. In fact, 
and how far human patience can|there seemed an impression that 
stretch. all things might be had here, 

‘¢Hulloh, Jack! What are you|even to the luxury of something 
about with that poor fellow?” |eatable. My companion, there- 
says 2 small man smothered in/fore, looked at me with con- 
clothes, who now approaches the|siderable surprise, when I told 
pair. “Here, 1’ll give youa light|him ruefully, that I had some 
and some baccy too.” preserved meats and fruits care- 

‘Lord love you, guv’ner, them |fully packed in tin cases some- 
beggars aint fit for nothing else|}where among my luggage (a 
but monkey’s allowance, they/dreary pile), I did not clearly 
aint. Why, I’m blessed, guv’ner,jknow where; for my faculties 
if I wasn’t a haliooin’ to un for|were frozen. ‘Preserved things 
an hour, to give us a light, and|in tin cases,” said my friend, 
he wouldn't! Howsomedever,|brightening up when he clearly 
they ’ll larn by and by, how this;understood me. “Oh, we can 
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send those on tothe camp. Ilere 
we have got all sorts of things — 
salt beef and pork — and pork 
and beef — and, and — well, not 
much more, but we are fairly in 
clover compared with the rest of 
the fellows.” 

It was quaint to hear my com- 
panion, a regular London swell 
— whom I remembered very well 
with nerves, and a damaged 


digestion — thus lauding the 
accommodations of Balaklava. 


It is but a village — a mere 
collection of huts. In ordinary 
times it must be inexpressibly 
dreary; but now the General 
Post Office ten minutes before 
closing time is hardly fuller of 
bustling, and hustling, and 
scuffing. Rusty, impatient indi- 
viduals on short leave from other 
places, flounder about hurriedly, 
yet with an odd air of business 
and authority in all they do, 
which bespeaks the stranger on 
a hostile soil. They are armed 
also — needlessly just here — but 
who among them knows when he 
may be summoned to the front, 
and find himself hand to hand 


‘politeness, 
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strut daintily into their clubs. 
Barring a few soiled and torn 
remnants of what was once a 
uniform, and still looks some- 
thing like one when you get quite 
close to it, they might be so 
many Californian Diggers. They 
are begrimed, gaunt, grim, 
famished, and luckless enough. 
They have the boldest contri- 
vances to keep themselves dry 
and warm. Wherever an article 
of fur or wool can be worn by any 
one who is fortunate enough to 
possess it, there it is. Round 
their waists are twisted immense 
gay-coloured scarfs, bought at 
fabulous prices. On their feet, 
are coverings which might be the 
seven-leagued boots of the giant 
Blunderbore. 

The oceupation of almost 
everybody seems to be connected 
with eating. Little knots of 
fellows adjourn for impromptu 
feasts to all sorts of places, and 
dispense with knives, and forks, 
and plates with the utmost readi- 
ness. They have at length 
acquired that branch of Turkish 
which consists in 


with the enemy? It is well, there-|eating with the fingers; others 
fore, to ride prepared even when ;more fortunate have invitations 
foraging within your own lines.,to cosy little things on board 
They are strangely altered, some|some of the ships in the bay. 
of those bucks and bloods I see Lucky dogs! 

stride slouchingly up the broken| Meantime, I wander about 
street, now In a mud holeaow out leisurely, nobody minding me — 
of it, now sending the splashes by-and-by, at dinner time, there 
from a half-melted snow puddle ‘will be some conversation, but 
flying right and left oneach side not now. So I get among the 
of them. They nee look the |hovels near the shore, and enter 
bame men who used to step: one, knocking my head distinctly, 
mincingly out of their cabs and,as Ido so. It looks not unlike 
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an all-sorts shop at Wapping.|singularly useless and ill-built; 
Rolling about in oozy, frozen|down a break-toe street also isa 
barrels, is an immense quantity | well, quite impregnable, I should 
of salt pork—that prime delicacy|say, from the difficult and ancle- 
recommended for its being easier! wrenching nature of its natural 
cooked, and keeping better than |fortifications. Farther on, are 
beef: also recommended, per-|some melancholy hypochondria- 
haps, because swine’s flesh is|cal trees, four of them, I think, 
precisely the sort of meat which/as straight and dull as_ so 
is forbidden to be eaten by the|many gigantic vegetable police- 
inhabitants of those latitudes..men. Balaklava possesses also 
Trim kegs of rum, piled up one|a good-for-nothing old Genoese 
over the other, look cheerily at; fortress, a church of no account, 
us from corners. Something is'and a brisk colony of a small 
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carefully packed in sacking, and, 


steadily lying in soak as it were 


between the wet ground and the) 


snow. ‘I‘his, 1 am told, is part 


of the fresh supply of warm! 
clothes sent from Constantinople ; 


or Bucharest since the loss of the 
Prince. There are stacks of guns, 
too, and piles of ammunition, also 


Crimean insect which seems to 
‘have a wonderful partiality for 
fresh stranger considered in an 
alimentary point of view. This 
energetic little race provides me 
with considerable occupation: 
‘it is with satisfaction also that 
‘1 notice several other persons 
‘furnished with employment simi- 


some cannon. Liverything seems lar to mine, and performing 
in a wretched disorderly plight.:their allotted task with much 
Out of doors thereis a crowd fully diligence and apparent pleasur- 
equal to that of Whitechapel on'able feeling. 
a Saturday night, barring the; Yes; Balaklava is a wretched 
Jadies. There is quite as much little place enough; yet I dare 
shouting and hallooing, however, say there are some who would 
for provisions are being landed‘rather not ride away from it 
from the transports and then:thronugh the fast falling snow 
hurried away to the camp. It is|to-night; andI feel that many a 
not very far off, but theroad there: bold fellow must turn longing 
is “too bad, sir, entoircly!”! glances at the lights which glow 
as an Irishman has just told me./out of the snug cabin windows, 
Neither horse nor man can make |and the blazes seen through the 
sure of reaching it when he goes open doorway as his friends bid 
hence, and a pound weight him good bye, and his lank horse 
difference to their burthen may|plods wearily campwards. 
render the journey impossible to 
either. 

Wandering about, I find that 
Balaklava boasts a low wall, 
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ONE BY ONE. 


ONE BY QNE. 


One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall; 

Some are coming, some are going, 
Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each, 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one (bright gifts from Heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below; 
Take them readily when given, 
Ready too to let them go. 


One by one thy gricfs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armed band; 

One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Do not look at life's long sorrow; 
See how small each moment's pain; 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 
Every day begin again. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear; 

Luminous the crown, and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care. 


Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond; 

Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 


Hours are golden links, God's token, 
Reaching Heaven; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 
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the wall of the old arbour, to the 
shy linnet’s, hidden low among 
the shrubbery trees; and the 
Eee birds never flew away 
from Ralph Jessett’s looking at 
them. They seemed to know 
that he was afriend, and would 
not harm them. He would tell 
marvellous stories of the intel- 
ligence of all creation, from 
snails to dogs; and as for 
spiders, and earwigs, and cen- 
tipedes, and all manner of creep- 
ing, crawling, wriggling crea- 
tures, why to hear him, you 
would think that Newton and 
Shakspeare wcre mere hum- 
bugs compared to them. He had 
no antipathies either. It was 
quite curious to see the uncon- 
cern with which he would handle 
slugs, toads, water-newts, — 
every kind of entomological 
abomination; saying, with his 
sweet smile and cmbarrassed 
humility, ‘‘The more one knows, 
the more one loves all things in 
nature.” And then he would 
give long accounts of the love- 
worthiness of these creatures 
the very mention of which would 


ihave made many a young lady 


scream and shudder; but after 


A sTrANGE dreamy fellow was'hearing Ralph’s biographies, one 
Ralph Jessett, always wandering felt quite respectfully towards 


about the woods and fields by efts, 
himself, and finding out more se- 
crets of nature, in his queer 


and cleggs, and stag- 
beetles, and hundred-legs of 
every race, and almost ashamed 


shambling way, than he would! somehow of being a man, and not 
have ever learnt from science an insect. 


had he gone through all the tri- 
He knew 
where almost every nest in the 


poses of Cambridge. 


He had always been queer, this 


| poor relation of the rich Temples 


of Manor House. His mother 


garden was, from the tomtit’s, in}used to fret about him a great 
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deal before she died; for she 
fancied he was not quite “canny,” 
as the Scotch say, and that he 
would never make his way in the 
world, left as he was without 
fortune, and with such unpro- 
fitable tastes only. For he cared 
only for natural history, and 
only for that experimentally, 
not scientifically. When quite 
a little fellow — an obhged 
to stop at home alone, and 


not take part in any sort of{him, 


game or play, because he was 
so sickly — he might be heard 
talking to the butterflies and 
birds flying low about him, hold- 
ing long conversations with them, 
und telling them that he loved 
them, — oh far better than any- 
thing else in the world; which he 
did, excepting his dear mother. 
In the days of witchcraft and 
fairy-folk, Ralph would have 
been thought an elf-child to be- 
gin with, and a wizard as he 
wenton. As it was, he was such 
a withered, quaint, odd-looking 
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service to Mr. Temple. But Ralph 
thought it an honour with the 
rest, and said so loudly; for he 
had not a very exalted notion of 
his own dignity, and was far 
more inclined to gratitude than 
to self-assertion. His birds and 
insects taught him humility, he 
used to say. 

The Temples were very kind, 
in their way, to Ralph. Mrs. 
Temple took great interest in 
and supplied him with 
books, and encouraged his tastes, 
so faras she could. For she was 
i sweet, placid, fair-faced wo- 
man, — one of those women who 
£0 upstairs very slowly, and who 
breathe very hard while they are 
doing so, — an indolent gentle- 
woman, who was never seen to 
run since her teens, and who was 
never known to be cross since 
she cut her teeth, — a woman 
whose most positive acts were 
those that should make other 
people happy, and whose only 
incentive to exertion was that she 


creature, with so much irregular|would do a kindness to another. 
learning, and so much simplicity |She petted Ralph a good deal. 
of character, that it was a/Her husband —a hard pompous 
puzzle to many whether he were) man, who carried everything be- 
cute or simple, as the country fore him in the parish by dint of 
people say. And when he went! quickness in figures and a deep 
to live at Manor House, on his; voice — said she spoilt the boy. 
mother’s death, it was thought: He did not approve of poor rela- 
quite a charity in Mr. Temple tojtions with quaint tastes and in- 
take him, (though he received) quiring minds. He thought they 
payment for his education and ought to be practical, — “fit for 
maintenance), and a very great;clerkships and counting-houses, 
honour for Ralph to be admitted sir; not always living in snail- 
to his establishment. They were|shells and dog-kennels.” But 
cousins though; and in early life/now he was obliged to confess 
Ralph’s father had been of infinite |that patronage might be worse 
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bestowed than on that “loose-|of the whole house,” they used 
jointed awkward fool of a fellow,|to add savagely, and truly; for 
who, by Jove, sir, would notithat she was this domestic mcon- 
kill the slugs off my peach-trees,| venience there is no denying, I 
nor shoot the blackbirds in the;fear. What can a healthy well- 
cherry-trecs, nor take the crows’-' organised child be but a plague, 
nests, nor shoot the sparrows, —!if all her youth and energy of 
who would not even chop up ajlife be placed under the harrow 
worm when he was digging in'of conventionality? Miss Letty 
the garden!” But at last he got, was no exception to the rule that 
accustomed to Ralph and his odd; force must have an object, and 
ways; and, partly perhaps be-;that energy must be expanded; 
cause all his energies were ab: jul! less to that which makes 
sorbed in opposing an obnoxious! healthy children of high spirits 
churchwarden whom he used to | family torments, unless they are 
call a viper and a traitor to the,allowed to live somewhat ac- 
blessed constitution, he let himjcording to the necessitics of 
alone, and allowed his wife to/their being. However, she was 
dispense her sweet charities at|very good to Ralph, and did not 
her will. So Ralph wandcred|tease him much. And Ralph, in 
about, looking after grubs and |/rcturn for her patronage, instruct- 
caterpillars, or sat by the fire}ed her in a great deal of insect 
reading about ants, and emmets,/tore, and taught her the names 
and song-birds, and dormice, till! of birds, and the habits of fishes, 
he knew as much about them asjand the wondcrful virtues of 


one of themselves, — and per-|plants, — Letty sitting on his 
haps more. knee down in the old arbour, 
Little Miss Temple and Ralph| where the tomtit’s nest was, won- 


Jessett were great friends. She!dering if she should ever be as 
was a little lady of about five or/clever as Ralph Jessett, and 
six years old when Ralph came) what a pity it was her doll could 
to Manor House, — he a boy of;not hear him as well as she did. 
eighteen or nineteen; and they|So Ralph and Letty were great 
soou became the firmest and|cronics, and believed in each 
fastest allies possible. The way | other implicitly. 

in which the little thing used to| ‘Time gradually unfolded one 
cling to him, follow him about\after another of his huge iron 
the garden, and perch on his;books of years; till the little 
knee to hear his stories about, Letty had grown into a fine hand- 
creeping things, was quite|some girl of eighteen, with eyes 
beautiful. All the servants said|as blue as the sky ona hot sum- 
that Master Ralph was the only|mer’s day, and hair as golden as 
one in the world who could man-|the sun’s. She was a magnificent 
age Miss Letty, — ‘‘the plague|specimen of a Saxon girl, with 
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erhaps more animation in that| House as Mr. Temple’s poor rela- 
resh, round face of hers than tion, — more loved than ever by 
many of the Saxon race “‘pure'everybody. Even the squire 
blood,” — with a pair of large somctimes condescended to ex- 
round shoulders as white asichange a few kindly words with 
snow, and arms and hands that,him, and sweet Mrs. ‘Temple, 
would have made the fortune of: stouter and lazier than in olden 
a modeller, if he could have ‘times, smiling on him placidly, 
copied them correctly. Her lips!as she kept him holding skeins 
were as fresh and red, and her! for her to wind off his hands, by 
skin was as white as human flesh ithe hour together; Miss Letty 
may be; and altogether she was only changing somewhat in her 
as superb a being as you would; demonstrations, eschewing now 
see anywhere in England, and that particular form of friendship 
was consequently a great pride|which she and her doll used to 
to the parents, and ie acknow- indulge in, ten years ago, down 
ledged beauty of the county. She|in the tomtit’s arbour, but capital 
herself quite conscious too, in a| friends still with Ralph, although 
good-tempered way, that she/she did no longer sit on his knee, 
was beautiful and adinirable, —j and try to poke out his eyes; but 
vain as a high-bred hunter would | counting him as entirely her pro- 
have been vain, if conversant)|perty and creature as Dido, her 
with his own peculiar points of!spaniel, or Frisk, her pony, — 
beauty, — not like a peacock,|Ralph nothing loth to be so 
but in a free, half-laughing,|classed, as much for love of his 
gallant manner, quite content to | co-subjects as for their queen. | 
admire herself, but not fretting; As Miss J.etty grew out into this 
after the admiration of all the/brilliant womanhood, Ralph’s 
world beside; perhaps because;/manners were observed to 
she had it. And all the time she!change. Always respectful, even 
had been developing into this|to the little girl, he became re- 
rand creature — all the time she | verential to the young lady; and 
ad been growing stronger andjwhile his anxiety to please her 
handsomer, and fuller of life and |increased'tenfold, his embarrass- 
more powerful — Ralph Jessett;ment and shyness increased ten- 
had shrunk and shrunk, till now, | fold as well. She herself saw it 
at a little more than thirty, hejat last, and scolded Ralph 
was bald and gray, and withored soundly, for she was a free- 
and wrinkled; shyer and more|spoken, free-hearted girl, and 
awkward than ever; a betterjhated mysteries and misunder- 
naturalist certainly, but stranger, |standings. She told Ralph once, 
_ More shambling and less worldly|that if he was dissatisfied with 
fan he was when, as a boy of|her, and spoke to her in that ri- 
@ighteen, he first came to Manor|diculous way — why she wasn’t 
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an eastern 
better go; 
to be ey because of her, 
and what had she done to make 
him so cool and reserved? A 
speech which made Ralph cry as 
if his heart was breaking; partly 
from distress at having offended 
her, and partly from gratitude at 
her condescension in taking any 
notice of his manners atall. At 
which Miss Letty said, she 
thought he must. be really half an 
idiot — Ralph looking as delight- 
ed as if she had called him an 
angel — for how could people 
have been brought u tocother 
without gettin fond of each 
other, and had they not been 
good friends all their lives? so 
why shouldn’t she care for him 
like her own brother now? 
Which was sucha pleasant ending 
to their quarrel, that Ralph 
had no sleep all night in con- 
sequence. 

bout this time Mr. Temple 
took it into his head that Ralph 
Jessctt should “commence a 
career of uscfulness.” He had his 
choice of every profession under 
the sun, said the squire; but 
choose one he must. So Ralph, 
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princess! — he had|should get over that, perhaps, if 
or she hated people|it were necessary; at any rate he 


would try. Good Mrs. Temple 
aided him in the way he was going 
as usual; and Miss Letty, too, 
said he was right to obey papa, 
and do as he told him; but she 
cried when the time came for him 
to go, and pouted a great deal. 
Ralph went almost beside himself 
at the sight of her tears, and was 
nearly giving up the plan, and 
beandin Mr. Temple in his den 
— the library — in a fit of enthu- 
siastic rebellion, had he not been 
afraid of Mrs. Temple, who for- 
tunately was in the room at the 
moment. But it was dreadful. He 
used to wonder afterwards at his 
own firmness, and always felt 
like a murderer whenever he 
thought that he had once made 
Miss Letty cry. However, Letty 
dried her eyes, which began to 
smart, and old Ralph went away 
to a chemist’s in Edinburgh; and 
in a short time Miss Letty grew 
accustomed to his absence, and 
gradually re-organised her life 
without him. For she was nota 
very reflective young lady; nor 
one whose affections went much 
beyond the limit of her vision. A 


after a great deal of hesitation, |joyous, eee His white-armed 


chose that of an analytical 


girl, life was all before her, and 


chemist, which, at least, wasa|/pleasure for the present, hope 


branch of natural science, he 
said. People laughed at the no- 
tion of such an awkward fellow 
ever making delicate experi- 
ments. ‘Why he would be 
frightened at his own chemicals,” 


for the future, but no regret for 
the past, bound her in a silver 


chain, strung through with 
flowers. So, while Ralph stud- 
ied the 


propane of gases, and 
dreamed of Miss Letty by turns, 


they all said; but Ralph blushed/the foot-prints of the past were 
and fidgetted, and told them he|being slowly effaced from that 
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young lady’s heart by the rising|ject, or, indeed, to think of her 


waves of new associations. 

Miss Letty went a visiting. To 
the Delaforces, of Delaforce 
House, — an old French emi- 
grant family, which, by inter- 
marriage with English heiresses, 
had gradually raised themselves 
to opulence and consideration. 
There was one son now in the fa- 
mily, a young man just of age, 
owning a dog-cart and a pair of 
moustachios. There was also a 
daughter of Letty’s own age; 
who, as often chances with sisters 
possessing handsome brothers, 
was theespecial darling of all the 
young ladies in the place, and 
chief of all with Letty Temple, 
the heiress of Manor House. 
When Letty went, she was gay; 
when Letty came back, she was 
dull. Her father and mother both 
saw the change, and asked the 
reason; but Letty pouted or 
Jaughed, according to _ her 
humour, and refused to give any. 
‘¢There was none,” she said, ‘it 
was all papa’s fancy;” and then 
she ran away down into the 
shrubbery at the end of the 
pete where she had half-a- 

ozen hiding-places no one but 


changed manner at all. Mrs. 
Temple only said, sometimes, — 
‘My love, I am sure you are bi- 
lious to-day.” 

Miss Letty was in love. The 
reader knows that, though the 
squire did not. But young Mr. 
Delaforce, who had had a love in 
London, had declared to his 
sister Julia, that ‘‘Miss Temple 
was not at all his style of beauty, 
and that he did not admire her 
the least in the world.” Which 
complicated matters not a little. 

In the mean time Ralph came 
home for a vacation from his 
gases and retorts, and soon Letty 
and he were on their old terms of 
confidence together. Jetty told 
him all that moved in her world, 
and he told Letty all that he 
thought and felt in his. But as 
ret the name of Montague De- 
jaforce had not been mentioned 
between them. 

‘‘Ralph,” said Letty, sudden- 
ly. They were in the arbour to- 
gether, at the bottom of the 
garden; the arbour in the shrub- 
bery, where the old tomtit’s nest 
used to be, when Letty was a 
child. “Ralph, do you think me 


Ralph and herself knew of; and| pretty?” She did not look mere- 
there they were obliged to leave|ly pretty when she asked that 
her, till she chose to emerge of| question, but superbly handsome. 


her own accord. And as in a 


short time she forgot to be quite|‘‘I do, 


so dull as when she first came 
home, and as she looked well, 
and eat well, and slept well, and 
was only rather cross at times, 

A 3 father and mother ceased to 


“Yes,” said Ralph, nervously, 
iss Letty: very pretty,” 
with emphasis. 
“Would every one, Ralph?” 
“T should think so, Miss Letty 
every one who had eyes, an 
knew what beauty was when they 


her any questions on the sub-|saw it.” 
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Letty appeared to reflect; her|thought she did care as much for 


thoughts were never very pro- 
found, but this time she did think. 
And then she said, suddenly, 


Juliaas she did for Julia’s brother. 
Of course Ralph could only do 
as he was bid, and further his 


“Then, Ralph, why does not/young queen’s wishes to the ut- 


Mr. Delaforce like me better?” 


A question poor Ralph was 
quite unable to answer; except- 
ing by a vague invective against 
Mr. Delaforce, for daring to have 
any thought about Miss Letty 
Temple but one of reverence and 
awful admiration. 


‘“‘T wish you would tell him all 
that,” said Letty, when he had 
ended. 


‘Why, Miss Letty?” 


‘‘ Because he does not likeme,” 
said Letty, bluntly; ‘and I wish 
he did.” 

Ralph was indignant at Miss 
Letty's holding herself so cheap. 
He thought she ought to be in- 
different to Mr. Delaforce, and 
every other Mr. in the world. 
Why, there was not one fit to tie 
her very shoe-strings, he said an- 
grily — quite savagely, for him 
— and why did she care for Mr. 


most. So now, whenever he saw 
the Delaforces; which, owing to 
Miss Letty’s excessive attach- 
ment to Miss Julia, was frequent, 
he lostno opportunity of extolling 
that young lady’s perfections; 
especially before Mr. Montague, 
though it almost choked him to 
do so, to gain the admiration of 
such a puppy as that for his 
sovereign mistress. In which 
process of exaltation Ralph grew 
sadder and paler daily, though 
he could not himself have told 
what was the matter with him. 
One particularly fine day in 
Spring, Mr. Montague’s love in 
London married Captain Wilkie 
of the Blues. They had been en- 
aged for the orthodox time, un- 
Enea to Mr. Montague Dela- 
force; who, being an heir to a 
good estate, the young lady — a 
practised politician — had kept 
in her train lest Captain Wilkie 


Delaforce or any one like him?|should desert. But he came to 
A set of senseless puppies that/the point after a great deal of by- 
wanted cropping — what was|play, and so the young civilian 
there to care about in them? was dismissed; whereupon Mr. 

“But I do care,” persisted|Montague the heir came down to 
Letty. “And I don’t like Mr.|Delaforce House in a rage, and 
Montague to slight me as he/buried himself among the elms 
does; itis not pleasant. So, dear|/and the oaks in the park, like a 
old Ralph, you must make him/ Bond Street Timon as he was. To 
think better of me; for I am so,divert the heir from his misan- 
fond of Julia, that it is quite dis-|thropy, or rather from his mis- 
agreeable her brother hating me|ogyny, and to retune his mind to 
as he does,” she added, almost! social harmonies again, and make 
crying. And I daresay shejhim fling off his mud boots and 
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shave, the Delaforces thought 
of Miss Letty Temple; to whom 
an invitation was sent on the plea 
of Miss Julia’s ardent affection, 
and the necessity thatyoung lady 
was under of teaching her a new 
blag ie in crochet. necessit 

iss pee | fully accepted, thoug 
she handled a crochet-needle 
about as deftly as an Amazon 
would, in the days of Theseus 
and his Athenians. 

The scheme seemed about to 
fail. Mr. Montague, full of that 
London love with black eyes, 
found no solace in those large 
liquid blue eyes which looked so 
frankly into his. He was even 

rofane enough to call them like 
Boiled gooseberries, in his eager- 
ness of admiration for Mrs. Cap- 
tain Wilkie of the Blues. Her 
hair he called like flax — like tow 
he meant — and then raved fran- 
tically about the ‘‘ beauty of ebon 
tresses; which spoilt an educated 
eye,” he added disdainfully, ‘for 
anything so fade 
Temple.” 
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irl would have done, if she had 

nown the truth. Most probably 
offended pride would have driven 
every other feeling out of her 
head. So perhaps it was a pity 
she did notknow. Buta change 
came about. In this wise. 

One evening Miss Letty was 
asked to sing. She sang one of 
those delicious songs one sees 
advertised with pathetic titles, 
that make young ladies violently 
sentimental. It. was something 
about loving for ever; and 
“Forget thee, no!” Miss Letty 
sang it with emphasis, looking as 
if she had reaily a lover whom 
she was called on to abide by, or 
torenounce. This song touched 
the sore place in Mr. Delaforce’s 
heart. It has been credibly af- 
firmed that tears came into his 
eyes; for he was thinking of that 
London love of his, who once hac 

iven him her bouquet, and once 
had pressed his hand — he was 
sure of if — when he pressed 


as Miss|hers, in the quadrille chaine des 


dames: and he felt grateful to 


Of course Letty knew nothing} Miss Letty for bringing his woe 


of all these disparaging compari- 
sons. She only thought that Mr. 
Delaforce was very cold to her, 
and that she wished he was 
kinder; but she did not know 
that he positively despised her 
handsome face and noble car- 
riage, and that he preferred a 
little dark Celtic creature, as 
Mrs. Wilkie was, to her large 
Saxon loveliness, which a savage 
would have thought came direct 
from heaven. I 


on’t know what 
this large-eyed, white-shouldered 


so soothingly before him. When 
she had ended, he went and sat 
down on the sofa by her, and 
began to talk sentiment; which 
being sad trash, we shall not at- 
tempt to transcribe. It broke the 
ice between them, however; and 
made poor Letty very happy — 
silly child! — for she thought his 
romantic commonplaces the high- 
est point to which the poetry of 
human feeling could go, and she 
began to cherish an intellectual 
esteem, as well as a personal ad- 
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miration, for Mr. Montague De-|the barouche; and Ralph feelin 


laforce, which would have as- 
tonished none more than that 
oung gentleman himself, had he 
nown it. He had been twice 
soca at Cambridge for his 
ittle-go. 

In the midst of this incipient 
love-making, Ralph Jessett came 
shambling over with a sad face, 
to tell Miss Letty that her father 
was ill, and she must go home. 
The carriage would come for her 
in a few minutes; and Miss Letty 
had better pack up her things be- 


somehow that he had incurre 
everybody’s displeasure, and 
stood at that moment in the posi- 
tion of a moral Ishmael: which 
position Miss Letty kept him in 
all the way home — it was eight 
miles — not deigning to look at 
him nor speak to him once during 
that whole drive, but making 
him profoundly sensible that she 
considered herself injured by 
him, and that she was his victim 
and his prisoner. 

Ralph,” she said the next 


fore it did come, for they wanted|day, “I behaved very ill to you 


her back directly. 

As Letty was an affectionate 
daughter, she began to cry vio- 
lently on receiving this news. 
Ralph was overwhelmed at the 


sight of her grief. He had never 





yesterday.” 

‘‘No, Miss Letty; not ill to me. 
You were only unhappy , and so 
behaved ill to yourself.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Ralph; you know 
that I did. Will you forgive 


known that she was so fond ofimec?” 


her father; and he called himself| 
i but” — 


all sorts of names, like dolt and 


idiot, because he had told her 


too suddenly, and had shocked 
and scared her. Letty only sob- 
bed the more, as she turned her 
back full on poor old Ralph, and 


clung round Julia’s neck, as if 


Julia had been her guardian 


angel eutering on a term of 


banishment. And Julia cried too, 





‘Julia? 
| papa is better, and that it is 


“Yes, Miss Letty, if you did; 
‘¢Well, never mind buts. Will 


| you walk over to Delaforce House 


for me, this afternoon?” She 
spoke very quickly, and looked 
down. 

“Yes, Miss Letty.” 

‘‘ And take a letter from me to 
1 want to tell her that 


and said, “ssh! ssh!” patting, nothing catching.” 


Miss Letty’s back with both her 
It was a formula of con-'asked Ralph, in astonishment. 


hands. 


‘‘But who ever said it was?” 


solation that had not much effect|‘‘I did not bring that message 


on the patient. And then the 
carriage came, and the fatal mo- 


ment; and poor Miss Letty was) 


obliged to say farewell; Mr. 
Montague looking the deepest 
tragedy as he handed her into 


| yesterday.” 
{ 


‘‘ Never mind,” retorted Letty; 
“take the letter, and don’t ask 
questions.” 

Which closed Ralph’s mouth 


| at once. 
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So the letter was written, and|taking offence at nothing — con- 
Ralph set out through the woods /sidered to be a phrase wounding 
to Delatores House; miserably |to his dignity and commonsense; 
unhappy, and with the kind of requiring explanation before 
fecling he would have had if:things could go on any farther. 
there had come stealing on ajAnd thus matters continued. 

erpetual eclipse of the sun. But; When Mr. Temple grew better, 
ie got to the house at last, and/the plot exploded, the mystery 
delivered his credentials; and | was dissolved, and Mr. Montague 
Miss Julia made her ringlets Delaforce, asking for the honour 
dance as she ran off to Montague, | of Miss ‘Temple’s hand, and ac- 
saying, ‘Oh, Monty, we can go|cepted, opened Ralph’s eyes as 
to the Manor when we like!” A/with the touch of a magic wand. 
piece of news that made that;And, amidst a storm of agony 
young gentleman smile below his|and grief such as one would not 
moustache gaily; and declare his| have imagined that such a gentle 
intention of riding over to-mor-/|creature as he could have felt, he 
row. And when his sister had em-;came to the knowledge suddenly 
bodied that intention in a small'!that he had been unconsciously 
three-cornered note, Ralph was) the instrument of his own sorrow 
sent home again, dimly conscious |— the innocent suicide of his own 
that he had been instrumental in, happiness. So long as Miss Lett 
a plot, he did not know how. was unmarried, and he, Ralp 

But the plot went on, under Jessett, could live near her and 
the same instrumentality. Ralph! with her; could read to her, wait 
Jessett was soon installed regu-;on her, do her pleasure, attend 
lar postman between the Manor to her commands, devote his 
House and the Delaforces; and: whole life to her, and live as a 
did actually go twice in one day: slave in the shadow of the altar, 
to please Miss Letty. He walked:he would have been quite as 
thirty-two miles on a hot sum-'blessed as he desired — and, as 
mer’s day, to the end that Mr.:he thought, deserved — in his 
Boni cue «asorcepnould i pon jurconscous love and unselfish 
the right meaning of this phrase: adoration. For, Ralph thought 
‘You are very cruel to doubt me. it was joy and honour enough for 
If I tell you to wait until papa is‘ him to be allowed to love ‘Letty 
better, it is not that lam indif- in his own way. But now—taken 
ferent to your feelings, but only from him, and married to a man 
more careful of the future than .he thought as little worthy of 
you are;” which, Mr. Montague her, in spite of his curling hair 
— being a youth more gifted,and grand moustache, as if he 
with beauty than with brains,,had been a blackamoor from 
and being moreover one of those Africa: it was more like his own 
sensitive people who are always, death than her marriage. If Mr. 
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Montague had been better; if-he|in their joint lives together, that 
had been wiser, and older, and|he was an idiot and an old baby, 
steadier — then indeed; but asit}/and asked what was wrong now? 
was! Qh! his queen, his darling,,; “Oh, Miss Letty!” began 
his little Letty, who used to sit) Ralph; but he could get no far- 
on his knee, and ask him for|ther. He gave aloud sob, and 
stories by the hour; his gracious|rushed from the room, down the 
young lady who had always been; garden to that favourite retreat 
so good and condescending to!the shrubbery, where he burrow- 
him! Ralph could not bear it.;ed in among the trees, and re+ 
With a wailing stifled ery he elljmained all the day. He was a 
back against the old oak tree;/ little consoled by finding a new 
and, for a long time, all nature; red fungus and a variety of lady- 
and all grief alike were shut out! bird. 
from him. But when the faint-| “Can Ralph be jealous?” 
ness passed, and he was obliged|thought Miss Letty, with her 
to remember again, he turned) blue eyes very wide open. 
away with a breaking heart from| However, Ralph was not allow- 
the blank of his future; feeling|ed to go away before the wed- 
that his life without Miss Letty|ding. Letty, who, of course, had 
as its queen and guiding star,|no idea of the truth, insisted on 
would be a mere desert without|his staying. She should not feel 
shade or verdure. Even his ear-| happy; she should not feel mar- 
wigs and his emmets lost their|ried, she said; unless Ralph was 
charm: chemistry seemed a mere there. So Ralph smothered his 
phantasmagoria of flitting va-|own feelings and obeyed her, and 
pours, without form or object. |found a certain amount of happi- 
He would go away again, he|ness for the time, as usual, in his 
said. His vacation was over, and | obedience. It was something to 
he would go back to Edinburgh. suffer at her command! But, 
He was of no use here: a queer) when the wedding-day came, and 
fellow like himself was out of,he had seen her given away, his 
place in such times as weddings./ pride, his joy, his life, his own 
He looked so ill and worn when! soul— given away to the keeping 
he said this, that Mrs. Temple, of a handsome, foolish, petulant 
noticed it, and asked him, brea-|}fop — when there was no longer 
thingly, what was thematter with|any joy on earth for him, no 
him? So did Miss Letty, eveninjlonger any hope, even of the 
the midst of all her rose-coloured| moonlight pleasure of his life — 
excitement and most fervent) when, standing in the dusty road 
girlish love. She went to him, |to see her pass, taking off his hat 
after breakfast, and pouted in|as to a queen, and letting his 
her old way of command, and/ long gray hair stream in the sum- 
told him, for the thousandth time|mer breeze as he gazed his last 
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look at her, lying back in the car-|modern agriculture. The fat 
riage in all her white wedding beasts and sheep of this parish 
loveliness and glory — when, on|formerly required four days to 
her turning back again and again, |travel along the road to market, 
leaning out to see him so long as/at a loss of many pounds of flesh, 
she could, and waving her hand' beside growing feverish and flab- 
and handkerchief to him kindly,|by with excitement and fatigue; 
she saw him stil] standing there,|they now reach the same market, 
like a statue without life or mo-|calm and fresh, in four hours. If 
tion — and when the carriage;newsof a favourable corn-market 
finally disappeared behind the, have arrived by the morning’s 
trees—then Ralph plunged wild-|post, fifty quarters of wheat 
ly into the woods, and wandered , can be earried from the stack, 
away from Manor House for ever. |thrashed out by steam- driven 
Wandering through the world in|machinery, sold, and the money 
pve and privation, a gentle,|returned in much less time than 
armless, half-crazed naturalist, it would have taken merely to 
who knew the haunts and habits'!thrash out fifty quarters by the 
of every tiny creature to be found jhand-fiail. 
in England, and who sometimes| The farmer himself met us on 
in his restless sleep — large tears|the platform — a disappointing 
rolling quietly down his withered | ersonage, considering that he 
cheeks — murmured plaingvely, had been more than twenty years 
“Miss Letty!” and ‘Lost! lost!”| getting a living by growing corn 
and sheep; for he had notanatom 
a of the epee ery tera hate 
time immemorial with the Britis 
OUR vine farmer — no cord-breeches, no 
tah top-boots, not even gaiters, no 
Ir was harvest-time when we broad-brimmed hat, not a large 
went down on our first visit to!red face or ample corporation — 
the friend whom for anonymous |in fact, was not half so much like 
distinction we will call the Bed-!the conventional farmer as my 
fordshire farmer. We travelled friend and fellow-traveller Nug- 
by railroad of course, and were'gets, of the eminent firm of 
set down on a pare almost| Nuggets and Bullion, who cul- 
within sight of his hospitable|tivates eight and a half acres at 
chimney. In this roadside sta-|Brixton, on the most scientific 
tion, which is in effect an inland principles, at an annual loss of 
iron port, to a purely rural dis-/about twenty pounds an acre. 
trict, we have a specimen of one; The Bedfordshire farmer looked 
of the mechanical revolutions of;and was dressed very much like 
any other gentleman not obliged 
to wear professional black and 








* See Beef, Mutton, and Bread, page 
86 of Volume XXVIII. 
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white. 


shouldered our epee bags, wore|A picturesque untenanted 


neither smock-frock nor hobnail- 
ed shoes; he might have been the 
groom of a surgeon or a parson. 
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His servant, too, who|smell or the dirtof the farm-yard. 


ove- 
cote, half-covered with ivy, is the 
only remaining monument of the 
farming days when five-year-old 


The Grange presented what|mutton was fed, and wooden 


amateurs in French would call 
more disillusionment. A modern 
villa-cottage, with one ancient 
gable and one set of Elizabethan 


ploughs were used. Pigeons 
don't pay in cultivated countries. 
On one side of the occupation 
road leading to the first field of 


chimneys, planted in the midst of|the farm, were the sheds for carts 


a well-kept garden, with the re- 
gular three sitting-rooms of a 
suburban villa, reminded us that 
times were changed since Bake- 
well received crowds of visitors 
of the highest rank, including 
royalty, “clad in a brown metal- 
buttoned coat, a red waistcoat, 
leather breeches, top boots, sit- 
ting in the chimney corner of his 
one keeping room, hung round 
with dried and pickled specimens 
of his famous beasts.” The book- 
shelves in one of our friend’s 
rooms are filled not only with 
works on agriculture, but with 
histories, biographies, novels, 
and poems. The windows, fringed 
with monthly roses, look out 
upon the gardens, across a fence 
to where a steep hill of pasture 
rises, once a deer park, still 
studded over with fine trees. 
There Suffolk horses, a long- 
tailed gray mare, some dairy 
cows, and Southdown sheep are 
feeding, and are chewing the cud 
in the shade. 

Our first visit was to the farm 
buildings, divided by a road 
from the nag stables and offices 
of the house, which therefore is 
not troubled with either the 


and implements; on the other the 
cattle yards, the feeding houses, 
the cart stables, the cow-house, 
and the barn-machinery and 
steam-engine. One-horse carts 
were the order of the day, a 
system far preferable to wag- 
gons, when each horse is well up 
to his work. Our friend’s horses 
are always in.good condition. 
The implements made a goodly 
display, eight or nine of Howard’s 
iron ploughs, light and heavy, 
harrows to match the ploughs, a 
cultivator to stir the earth, anda 
grubber to gather weeds, drills 
and manure distributors, and 
horse-hoes, a Crosskill’s clod- 
crusher, and a heavy stone-roller, 
a haymaking-machine and horse- 
rakes. These were all evidently 
in regular use; some for strong 
clay, others for light sand. 

i he cattle yards form three- 
sided squares, the open side 
facing the road and the sun, the 
other three sides bordered with 
covered feeding-sheds, or veran- 
dahs, about which there was 
nothing remarkable, except that 
the roofs were all carefully pro- 
vided with spouts, by which the 
rain that would otherwise flow 
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into the cattle yards and saturate 
the straw, was effectually car- 
ried away into the main drains. 
The floors of these yards are 
dish-shaped, slightly hollow. In 
winter a thin layer of mould, 
covered daily by fresh straw, im- 
bibes every 
manure. Un er the treadin 
the beasts, which are turned in 
as soon as grass fails, there to 
feed on hay, turnips, and man- 
gold wurzel, or corn, or cake, 
in turn, according to relative 
price and supply of the last — 
nothing is cheaper than oil-cake 
when it can be bought at a penny 
a pound — the straw made on the 
farm is converted into manure of 
the richest quality, which is in 
due time returned to the ficlds. 

In every yard was an iron tank 
filled with pure clean water, by a 
tap and ball, which regulated a 
constant supply from a spring- 
filled reservoir, established on 
the hill that overlooked the 
Grange. These iron tanks were 
substitutes for those foul inky 
ponds, to be found as the only 
drinking places on too many old- 
fashioned farms. In the stable, 
which was carefully ventilated, 
we found a team that had done a 
day’s work of ploughing, munch- 
ing their allowance of clover and 
split beans. ‘They were powerful, 
active, clean-legged animals, as 
unlike drayhorses as possible; 
the harness of each was neatly 
arranged in a harness-room, not 
tumbling above the dirty stable, 
as too often seen. The feeding 
house, where twenty-five beasts 
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could be tied up and fed, was 
placed conveniently near the 
granary, and here again at every 
beast’s chain-pole a perpetually 
full tank was to be found. ‘The 
doors opened, so that the manure 
of the feeding houses could 


article of liquid|straightway be added to the ac- 
of| cumulation of the yard. 


Our Bedfordshire farmer does 
not indulge in fancy, in pur- 
chasing his cattle. Noblemen 
and owners of model farms ad- 
here rigidly to some one breed, 
Devons, Herefords, or Scots, 
and have to pay an extra price to 
make up theirnumber. He pur- 
chases evcry spring or summer, 
at the fairs where cattle are 
brought from Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, Devonshire, Hereford- 
shire, and Yorkshire, for the 
purpose, one hundred good two- 
year-old Devons, Herefords, or 
Short-horns, or three-year-old 
Scots or Anglesea runts. ‘These 
he runs on the inferior sward 
until winter; then takes them 
into the yards and stalls, and 
feeds them well with hay and 
roots —notexceeding a hundred- 
weight of turnips a day — more 
would be wasted; to this he adds 
from time to time linseed and 
barley meal, in preference to oil- 
cake, which he generally re- 
serves for sheep. Hie has experi- 
mented with cooked food, but 
has notfound the result in weight 
pay the cost and trouble. In the 
spring these beasts are put on 
the best grass, and sent off to 
market as fast as they become 
ripe, having left behind them in 
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the yards astore of manure avail-|farmer having had the building 
able for all the land within easy | provided by his landlord, pat up 
carting distance. ithe steam-engine and machinery 
On our autumn visit we saw in: himself, at a cost of five hundred 
the empty yards and in the styes,;pounds; and now, with coals 
a few pigs of no particular breed, ! costing fifteen shillings per ton 
but all of that egg-shape which his steam-engine thrashes an 
betokens rapid fattening. As.dresses two hundred bushels of 
there is no dairy, the Beds farmer! wheat in one day, at a cost of 
finds it does not pay to breed: one penny a bushel, which, with 
pigs or feed more than just: horse-power, would cost four- 
enough to consume what would pence, and with flail thrashing, 
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otherwise be wasted. 
Lastly, we came to a compact 
building forming the one side or 


sixpence a bushel. Besides this 
jeconomy in time and money, 
jthere is an economy in space, as 


wing of the cattle yards, marked | the corn can remain in the rick in 
by a tall chimney: here was a'the field, until wanted. 

high-pressure steam-engine of| Some very pretty things have 
six-horse power, under the care|been said about the flail; and 
of a ploughboy, which put injthrashing does make a very 
motion the barn machinery,'pretty picture, although it is a 
thrashed and winnowed the corn,| most soul-deadening occupation. 
separated it into wheat, first and; But to a thoughtful mind, there is 
second, tailings, cavings, and/something much more beautiful 


chaff, and carried the straw into 
the straw house, and the wheat 
into the granary. The same en- 
ine also put in motion stones 
or grinding corn or linseed, or 
crushed beans, and worked a 
chaff-cutter. 

The steam-driven barn appa- 
ratus has more advantages, and 
creates more profit to the farmer, 
than can be explained in a few 
words. Under the hand flail 
system, a great barn was needed, 
where it was necessary to thrash, 
not when you wanted to send to 
market, but when thrashers 
could be had, and then very 
slowly, with great loss by im- 
perfect thrashing and systematic 
pilfering. Our Bedfordshire 





in the regularity with which the 
sheaves, delivered from the cart, 
are consumed and distributed. 
The steam-driven barn machi- 
nery was not a complete piece of 
work until linked, by the rail- 
way, with the corn-market. In 
Scotland machine-thrashing has 
long been universal, butin Eng- 
land it makes way slowly, and is 
introduced with excuses in some 
counties — our poor-laws having 
been in the way. 

We next mounted gur friend’s 
hacks and climbed gi hill to 
take a bird’s eye Wi ‘e&ghe 
farms before descendin## ge 
tails. OEE. 

On our way we crossed a broa& 
belt of. grass fields which sur- 
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round the house and garden, and|ugly patches on the landscape; 


are always mowed, other fields;mangold, with rich dark 


reen 


farther off being always grazed;|luxuriant leaves; and fields of 


by this arrangement it {is thought | somethin 


that the best kinds of grass for 
feeding are cultivated on the one, 
and the best for mowing on the 
other; while the hay so grown 
is near the yards where it is to be 
consumed, and near the manure 
heaps which restore fertility to 
meadows. Meadows round a 
house are, it must be admitted, 
much more agreeable than 
ploughed land, besides having 
the advantage of keeping the 
cattle and horses grazing within 
an easy distance if not within 
sight. After ascending a hill, 


that was not grass, 
though like it in the distance, 
being, what is called in farmer’s 
phrase, seeds, that is to say, 
artificial grasses, such as Italian 
rye grass, red clover, or white 
clover and trefoil mixed, which 
form a rotation crop only to be 
grown once in four or in eight 
years, according to the soil. 
Experience and scientific in- 
vestigation have but slightly and 
slowly added any new crops for 
the use of the farmer. When any 
one loudly announces a new 
crop, which will supersede all 


considered steep in the midland|others in utility and profit, we 
counties, we stood upon a sort of;/may as safcly set him down asa 
inland promontory, marking the| quack as if he announced a uni- 
division of the farm, all above)versal medicine. For England 
being sand-land of the charactcr| wheat, barley, and oats, are the 
well known as Woburn sand, and| best cereal crops; rye, except 
nearly all below stiff clay, bens green to feed stock, is not in de- 
part of the rich valley which|mand; wheat in many varieties 
runs on to the sea at King’s Lynn | fits itself to suitable soils, the 
in Norfolk. finest kinds cannot always be 
From thispromontory we could | carried to a distant country with- 
review, as In a panorama, thejout degeneration. The finest 
farmer's crops —- wheat in great) barley for malting is grown in a 
fields of forty, fifty, and sixty |few counties on light soil, while 
acres — a golden sea, fast falling oats attain a perfection in Scot- 
before the scythe and the sickle;|land and Ireland rarely to be 
barley uot so ripe, some of it|/found in districts where oatmeal 
lying here and there in rucks as/is not the food of the people. 
if a great flood had rolled over| The proportions which a farmer 
it; too mgtieh manuring swelled|should grow of each crops will 
cereceethout stiffening the;depend on his soil and on his 
_ stegw @aich, and so anxiety to|market, supposing always that 
‘nwaise a’ large crop had defeated|the landlord is, like our friend’s 
“itself. There were oats too, ver-jlandlord, sufficiently intelligent 
. Gant and feathery; beans, dark|to allow his tenant to make the 
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; : , baronets, who having 
etn: tied Pon Me Ray eee “ahead "as to adopt 
having six fields ‘the short-horn. which superse- 
of about fifty acres each, he ee cies ee hata hen GA: 
found it convenient to adopt the ded _ hed Pe Momea thick 
followin soto Pere he : ibaa d, ne re casts, still look 
either a fallow or pe Be t guano and super- 
ae ea poe iieeri s ihe best food for 
white turnips, es) fe soot crops — as condiments of 
el teiee faa erage ie . fifth revolutionary origin; and as for 
beans; fourth year, barley reac, penser you may as well speak of 
year, clover; sixth year, whea 2 confiscation at once. 
anstend of the Heore2 at ie. As we looked down the beauti- 
nrg es eee full ‘of weeds. ful fertile valley, and Boas’ 
land becomes : “ae inciples o 
and: the cardinal principle 
for a good crop. On the fet coed fone: Dias a ald see the 
land the rotation l ;; third,'marks in the shades of vegeta- 
ea a ag ty ce cea th : hite: tion and here and there a land- 
oar cose aer ty ed ale y-|mark in a stately tree, where 
a I eis aan four miles of fences had seven 
nately. ! iously been cleared 
It ike Seared ios Sen Oa ae cae Shecauce 
Oe ee ee do'fences were needed at all, by 
style of farming. Root crops sah Pig Ahiehbac Ad Genie 
two things for the farmer; they perishes . thamatienl rerun: 
s,,ranged with mathemat & 
prepare the land for corn ied ed eee oteet crowing thorns 
and they supply food aj pee red ees aie of the beasts 
Under the pies two hun-!and sheop feeding maar ai 
nder Shera ¢ by canal an 
shdai lin eelegr tea yee nee fullesy, hodaes bare faggots for 
grass pasture. Under the sf ait salar Geea 
veraee: vf Sh addition to| Turning ‘our nags’ heads up- 
stock than before, roam uaaae” d the 
ds, we next traverse 
the crops of wheat twice in six|wards, ¢ an un- 
: fields;sand half of the farm, 
years. Of course on six i four hundred acres, 
oe igteds’ af eands of Seat, oA ney foe 
on | ded dells and bordered deep 
acres of fertile under-renied land, , woo : h out 
Raoraet ati Its of plantation, where ou 
the intelligent cultivation of) be ty his 
. : : d,|friend, having the game i 
roots is quite unknown; indeed, hands, kept up a fair head 
without security of tenure inj own han tsa id Wares: Farmers 
Peutcted’ beonuse akon de seldom oject to the came thoy 
practised, : lves. ) 
years to complete a never-ending | ma eran and found a dif: 
circle of improvement. There n 
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ferent rotation, viz., turnips, bar-|well-manured land, with corn 
ley, clover, and wheat; neither!and cake to finish them — these 
manpold or beans. iproduce while getting fat, and 
The prettiest sight was our:tread down and solidify manure 
farmer's breeding flock of South: which is ready in the spring to 
Downs, feeding on a hill of be carted out where wanted, for 
seeds: four hundred black-faced,! growing more roots for green or 
close-fleeced, firkin-bodied, flat-;hay crops. On the other hand, 
backed, short-legged, active light land is consolidated and 
animals, without a hoilow or‘enriched by a flock penned upon 
a bump on any part of their:it, and there feeding with 
compact bodies, as like each'turnips, corn, or pulse and cake. 
other as peas, and as full of If they are store-sheep they are 
meat. jallowed to gnaw the turnips on 
They were under the amiable!the ground for part of the year; 
care of an old shepherd, aboy,.if they are young and to be 
and a dog of great discretion —|fatted, the turnips are drawn 
a real Scotch colley, who also'topped, and tailed, and sliced 
attend to the whole sheep stock., for them by a boy with a port- 
It had cost our farmer twenty;able machine — a simple affair, 
years of constant care to bring and yet one of the most valuable 
this flock to their present per-jof agricultural inventions. ‘Thus, 
fection, during which time he; feeding in the day, and penned 
has tried and given up the long-| successively over every part of a 
woolled Leicester, of which half)field at night, the sheep fertilise, 
his sheep stock formerly con-|and with their feet compress 
sisted, finding the South Down/more effectively than any roller, 
more hardy and profitable on his/|light, blowing sand, and prepare 
land and with his market. Thejsoil which once would scarccly 
total sheep stock always kept on'feed a family of rabbits on an 
this farm amounts to one thou-j;acre for such luxuriant corn 
sand head, of which what are|crops as we saw waving around. 
not bred on the farm are hat neither farm-yard ma- 
bought. Thus in the course ofinure nor sheep-treading will do 
the ycar about one thousand |toward stimulating vegetation 
sheep and lambs, and one hun-jand supply the wants of an ex- 
dred and fifty bullocks, are sent|hausted soil, is done with mo- 
to market. dern portable manures, which 
“~ Now we had seen all the raw!do not supersede, but aid the 
material for growing corn and| home-made fertilisers of our fore- 
wool. fathers. 
Bullocks fed in yards in au-| Cantering on, now pausing to 
*-tumn and winter, on roots grown! examine a root crop, then push- 
on weli-drained, and hay onjing through a pheasant cover, 
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then halting to chat with fhe | farmer having one July day ex- 
reapers, we came to a field of | pressed his discontent to a party 
wheat on sand inferior to the;of mowers snugly lying in the 
rest. The choicest seed from the|shade, pipe in mouth and beer- 
Vale of Taunton Dean had been) can in hand, at the slow progress 
used; but it seemed that, inthis|of the work, was answered with 
instance, what suited a Somer-|fatal candour by a jolly foreman 
setshire valley did not thrive on|— ‘‘Maister, we come here to 
a Bedfordshire hill. Such special|drink your good beer, and as 
experience a good farmer is con-|long as you gie us five pints a 
tinually collecting. Again: re-|day we beant agoin’ to hurry the 
peated trials had convinced the|work.” From that season an ad- 
farmer that guano, the most/ditional shilling per acre re- 
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valuable of all portable manures, 
was wasted on the sand; as, in 
the event of a dry scason, the 
fertilising powers were evapo- 


placed the five pints of the 
mowing charter; and there is no 
lagging. Mowers are not the 
only people who like idleness 


rated and entirely lost. On an-|and five pints of beer a day. 
other fifty-six acres of wheat a| It was brilliant weather on the 
most wonderful crop was being;second day of our visit. Carts, 
mowed, estimated at six quarters!each drawn by one cleaned- 
to the acre. The extra weight; legged horse, were at work ata 
could only be accounted for by! pace that would have choked the 
the field having been rolled with|old hairy-legged breed. The 
more than ordinary care with a! picturesque wagon, with its long 
heavy ironroller. Neverthcless,|team, is disappearing fast from 
amateurs must not rush off to;modern harvest.-fields. The 
roll their wheat ficlds, because horse-rake, following the bind- 
on a plastic soilit would be total;ers, leaves little for the glean- 
ruin to reduce a field after rain | ers. 
to the consistence of smooth; While the carts were at work 
mortar. ‘in one field and the mowers and 

I have advisedly said, mow,:binders in another — for there 
not reap, several times in this; were two hundred acres of wheat 
narrative. The Bedfordshire | on this farm — in a fallow-field a 
farmer has no doubt of the su-, party of boys were cross-plough- 
perior advantages of the former ing with some of Howard's 
lan. Nevertheless, he reaps a beautiful wheel ploughs, which 
ew acres as shelter for the par-;can be managed by boys of 
tridges. Mowing is done by thirteen, for such work the ob- 
piece wore, at per acre. Former- ject being only to pulverise the 
y the harvesters received so.land. On almost any land the 
much money per acre, and five superiority of the iron - wheel 
pints of becr for a day; but the| plough is incontestable. 

Houschola Words. XNXI. 8 
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We rode back through a great|or buying the best rams from 
grass field, well dotted with; skilled Southdown breeders. So 
shady trees, under which short-|the farm was continually sending 
horns, Devons, Herefords, and to market a succession of lamb, 
black Anglesea runts were com-) mutton, and beef. 
fortably chewing the cud; all; All this requires for success 
the ditierent breeds being found'some considerable skill and ex- 
profitable to feed when bought perience, and not a little ex- 
at a proper price, as the account-'pense. ‘I'welve or thirteen hun- 
books of our friend, carefully: dred pounds a-year for rent, and 
kept for twenty years, distinctly!as much more for wages; two 
show. From the horned stock! hundred a-year poor’s-rates, no 
and the sheep, a draught of the:tithes; three hundred a-year for 
fittest and fattest were sent to,corn and cake purchased; one 
Smithfield every week from May/hundred and fifty pounds for 
to the following March, and re-! portable manures. A capital laid 
placed by fresh purchases from|out in two hundred store beasts, 
the neighbouring fairs. which cannot be bought for less 

After dinner, while looking:ithan ten pounds each, and four 
out between rosebushes at the! hundred breeding ewes, worth 
cattle on the hills, we talked, of|two pounds ten shillings each — 
course, of farming past and pre-ialso thirty carthorses, worth 
sent — of what practice andjforty pounds a-picce on the 
science had done, and what it: average, and all the agricultural 
could and could not do forjimplements, too. So, in round 
farmers. jnumbers there was evidently, 

In what we had seen there was: without asking impertinent ques- 
nothing startling, although the'tions, some ten thousand pounds 
results, as to quantity of producc invested. 
in corn and meat in a year, | The labour of this farm would 
would have been incredible if'in its number astonish a farmer 
foretold to any brown-coated of the old school of anti-guano 
farmer in seventeen hundred andiand anti-steam-engine preju- 
fifty-four. ‘There was no land:dices, as much as the imple- 


wasted by fences or devoured by'ments. It consists of about 


weeds; there was no time lost —|twenty men and thirty boys. Of 
one crop prepared the way forjthese, six men are ploughmen, 
another; there was no labour'and have the care of four horses 
lost — horses and men and boys!each, being assisted by eight 
were fully employed. The live'ploughboys. The boys are di- 
stock for market was always full; vided into two sets, of which 
fed; the breeding- stock was kept the younger consists of fifteen 
up by retaining only the. best-| boys between the ages of eleven 
sha 


ped ewe lambs, and hiring; and thirteen, who are under 
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the command of a steady ex-| double wages, and double 
perienced farm-labourer. He’ tickets. 

never has them out of his! Such is a short view of the 
sight; under his orders they do/system on a well-managed corn 
all the hand-hoeing of wheat,|and wool farm. 

thin out turnips, spud thistles| If able to lay out the needful 
out of grass-land, gather the) capital skilfully, and manage the 
turnips into heaps for tailing,|men, boys, and horses needed 
carry away the straw from the for a thousand acres of average 
threshing-machine, bring the corn and sheep land, the farmer, 
sheaves from the stack to the/on an average of years, can reap 
man who feeds the machine, and:a fair return for his risk and la- 
do other work suited to their bour. He cannot under ordinary 
strength. When the harvest is' circumstances, expect to make a 
off, and repeated ploughings;fortune except by saving out of 
have brought the couch-grass;ordinary income; for there are 
roots to the surface, they gather! no patents, or secrets, or special 
it in heaps and burn it. A peat laaes 





iscovered markets: for far- 
bare field dotted over with heaps: mers, as there are for clever ma- 
of this troublesome weed, each'nufacturers. Those who under- 
on fire, and each industriously|take to do wonderful things in 
fed and tended by an active little! agriculture invariably sacrifice 
boy, presented a very amusing) profit to glory. But the skilful 
sight to us in a second visit to;farmer is not tied to a day, a 
Bedfordshire, in October. | week, or even a month, except 
Thus these boys are trained to! at harvest or seed time; he lives 
work regularly at all kinds of:among pleasant scenes, socially 
farm-labour, and form a regi-,and hospitably, and runs not the 
ment of militia from which the’ risks and endures not the sleep- 
regular army of the farm is re-;less nights of the manufacturer, 
cruited. The most intelligent;whose fortune depends on the 
are promoted to be ploughboys,|temper of a thousand hands, and 
and grow up to be very useful:'the honesty or good fortune of 
men. ; debtors on the other side of the 
They receive three shillings: globe. 
a-week wages, and every week, if; 
ules , asixpenny ticket, so 
which, once a year, in Septem- 
ber, is converted into cones to FATALISM. 
be laid out in clothes. The} One of the popular tales cur- 
stoppage of a ticket — a very! rent among the Servians— which 
rare occurrence — is considered! we take from a collection made 
not only a loss, but a disgrace.|by Wuk Stephanovitsch Karad- 
In harvest time they receive|schitsch—emphatically illustrates 
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a well-known oriental doctrine, 
and suggests how stern a curse 
such docting becomes to the 
people among whom it isonce 
admitted. 

Once upon a time there were 
two brothers who lived together. 
One was industrious and did 
everything, the other was lazy 
and did nothing except eat and 
drink. Their harvests were al- 
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swine, and yet another for his 
bees; and said to them all, “I 
entrust my roperty to you, and 
may God keep you.” Having 
done that, he continued to live 
as before. 

The worker, on the contrary, 
continued to exert himself as he 
had always done. He kept no 
servants, but himself attended 
to his own affairs. Nevertheless 


ways mae wacest and they hadjall went wrong with him, and he 


plenty o 
pigs, bees, and all else. 


to himself one day, 
I work for this idle 


that we should part.” 


oxen, horses, sheep,| became poorer every day, until 
The|at last he did not 
rother who did everything said|pair of shoes, an 
“Why should|/to walk about barefooted. Then 
r? Itis better/he said to himself, ‘‘I will go to 
He said,|my brother and see how it is now 


ossess even & 
was obliged 


therefore, ‘My brother, itis not| with him.” 


just that 1 should do everything, 


whilst thou doest nothing but| with 


His way was over land covered 
grass. He saw a flock of 


eat and drink. I have decided,|sheep feeding there unattended 
therefore, that we ought to|byashepherd. Near them sate a 
pore The other sought to turn| beautiful girl, who was sewing 

im from his purpose, saying,|with a golden thread. After 
‘Brother, let not that be so; we; having saluted her, he asked to 
prosper as we are, and behold! whom the flock belonged; and 
all things are in thy hands, as|she answered, ‘To whom I be- 


well those which belong to me, long, these shecp also belong.” 


and those which are thine. Thou 
knowest also that whatever thou 
wilt thou-doest, and I am con- 
tent.” But the elder persisted in 
his resolution, and the younger 
yielded, saying, “If it must be 


sco, yet I will have no part in this|to her, “But my 


Make the division as thou 
The division was then 


act. 
wilt.” 


“And who art thou?” he in- 
quired. 

She replied, “Iam the Genius 
of thy brother.” 

Then was this man’s soul filled 
with rage and envy, and he said 
enius, where 
is she?” 

The girl said, “Ah! she is far 


made, and each brother took) from thee.” 


what was his portion. 
Then the idler hired a herds- 


‘Can I find her?” he asked. 
She answered, “Yes; after 


man for his cattle, andashepherd |long travel.” 


for his sheep, another herdsman 


And when he heard this, he 


for his goats, a keeper for his|went straightway to his brother; 
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who, when he saw his wretched| And the hag replied, “It is 
state, was filled with grief, and, | Fate.” 
bursting into tears, said to him,} ‘AndwhereisFate?” he asked. 
“Where hast thoubeensolong?”| The answer he received was, 
And when he had heard all, and!“‘Go and search for him.” And 
knew that his brother wished tothe hag disappeared. 
go in search of his far-distant| Then the man went in search 
Genius, he gave him money and of Fate. After a long, long 
a pair of shoes. journey, he again entered a wood; 
After the two brothers had re-| 424, in this wood, found a hermit 
mained some days together, the whom he asked whether he could 
elder one returned to his own|tell where Fate was to be found. 
house, threw a sack upon his|!he hermit said, “Go up that 
shoulders, into which he gt ou my son, and thou wilt 
some bread, took a stick infhis| reach his castle; but, when in 
hand, and set out to walkthrough| his presence, do not speak to 
the world to seck his Genius.|him. Whatever thou shalt see 
Having travelled for some time,|him do, that do thou, until he 
he found himself at last in the|questions thee.” The traveller 
midst of a great wood, where he| having thanked the hermit, took 
saw, asleep under a bush, a/|the road which led up the moun- 
frightful hag. He strove long to/| tain. 
awaken her, and at lastin order| But, when he had arrived at 
to do so put a snake down her/|the castle, he was much amazed 
back; but even then she moved|&t its magnificence. Servants 
with difficulty, and only half un-|Were hurrying in all directions, 
closing her eyes, said to him,|a@nd everything around him was 
“Thank Heaven, man, that I am|of more than royal splendour. 
sleeping here; for had I been|A8 for Fate, he was seated at a 
awake thou wouldst not have|table quite alone; the table was 
possessed those shoes.” spread, ge vier ea act of 
ears - 4p, |supping. en the traveller saw 
that would have prevented me| ti fe seated himself, and ate 
a iebe oe on my feet these) 4 ro, supper, Fate went to his 
. couch, and the man retired with 
And the hag replied, “Iam/hjim. Then, at midnight, there 
thy Genius. was heard therushing of a fearful 
When the man heard that, he|sound through all the chambers 
smote himself upon the breast, of the castle; and, in the midst 
and cried, “Thou! Thou my/|of the noise a voice was heard 
Genius? May Heaven extermi-/crying aloud “Fate! Fate! To- 
mate thee! Who gave thee to;day such and such souls have 
me?” |come into the world. Deal-with 
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them according to thy pleasure! ”’| ey had to eat; and, when the 
Then, behold, Fate arose, andjhad eaten it, they went to bed. 
opened a gilt coffer full of golden | During all this time, they had not 
ducats, which he sowed upon his | exchanged a word. 
chamber floor, saying, ‘‘Suchas| At midnight the same fearful 
I am to-day, you shall be all;sound was heard, and the voice 
your lives!” which cried, “Fate! Fate! Such 
At the break of day, the beauti-;and such souls have come into 
ful castle vanished; and, in its|the world this night. Do unto 
lace, stood an ordinary house; | them according to thy pleasure!” 
bat a house in which nothing mae 2ne behold, Fate arose, and 
wanting. When the evening came! opened a coffer, and took out of 
Fate sat down to supper, and his, it stones, and sowed them upon 
guest sat by his side; but not ajthe earth, and among the stones 
word was spoken. When they/were small pieces of money. This 
had done supper they went tojhe did, repeating at the same 
bed. At midnight the rushing ‘time, “Such as 1am to-day, you 
sound was heard again; and, in|shall be all your lives.” 
the midst of the noise, a voice} When morning returned the 
cried, ‘‘Fate! Fate! Such andjcabin had disappeared, and the 
such souls have seen the light to-| palace of the first day had come 
day. Deal with them according| back again. Then, for the first 
to thy pleasure!” Then, behold,/time, Fate spoke to his guest, 
Fate opened a silver coffer; butiand said, ‘Why camest thou 
there were no ducats therein,: here?” ‘lhe other told him truly 
only silver money, with a fewjallthe story of his journey, and 
gold pieces mingled. And Fatejits cause, namely, to ascertain 
pomed this silver on the ground,|why Fate had awarded to him a 
saying, ‘‘Such as I am to-day,|lot so unhappy. And Fate an- 
you shall be all your lives!” swered, ‘Thou didst sce how, on 
At break of et this house also|the first night, 1 sowed ducats, 
had disappeared; and, in its|and what followed. Such as 1am 
lace, there was one smaller still.|in the night wherein a man is 
very night the same thing hap-;born, such will that man be 
ened, and every morning the|during all his life. Thou wert 
ouse became sinaller and poorer, | born on a night when I was poor, 
until at last it was nothmg but a;and thou wilt remain poor all thy 
miserable hovel. ‘Then Fate took | days. As for thy brother, he came 
a spade and dug the earth, the;into the world when I was rich, 
man doing the same. And theyjand rich will he be ever. Yet, 
worked all day. In the evening! because thou hast laboured hard 
Fate took a piece of bread and/to seek me, I will tell how thou 
broke it in two pieces, and gave |mayst aid thyseliy Thy brother 
one to his guest. This was alljhas a daughter named Miliza, 
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country take her for thy wife.| Ir the Directors of any great 
Only take heed that of what-jjoint-stock commercial under- 
soever thou shalt afterwards ac- taking —say a Railway Company 
quire, say that it is hers, — call! — were to get themselves made 
nothing thine.” Directors principally in virtue of 
And the man, thanking Fatc,! some blind superstition declaring 
departed. When he had come'every man of the name of Bolter 
back to his own country, he went'to be a man of business, every 
to his brother, and said, ‘“Bro-'man of the name of Jolter to be a 
ther, give me Miliza; for thou. mathematician, and every man 
seest that without herlam alone.” of the name of Polter to possess a 
The brother answered: “I am' minute acquaintance with the con- 
glad at thy request. ‘Take her,'struction of locomotive steam- 
for she is thine.” . Therefore he engines; and if those ignorant 
took her to his house; and, from: Directors, so managed the affairs 
that time, his flocks and herds of the body corporate, as that 
began to multiply, so that he be-;the trains never started at the 
came rich. But he was careful right times, began at their right 
to exclaim aloud, every day, “All! beginnings, or got to their right 
that I have is Miliza’s!” ends, but always devoted their 
One day he went to the field to'steam to bringing themselves 
see his crops, which were all;into violent collision with one 
rustling and whispering to the another; and if by such means 
breeze songs of plenty; when,'those incapable Directors de- 
by chance, a traveller passed by, | stroyed thousands of lives, wasted 
who said to him: “ Whose crops millions of money, and hopeless- 
are these?” And he, without ly bewildered and conglomerated 
thinking, replied, “They are;themselves and everybody else; 

mine.” Scarcely had he finished: what would the sharoholdin 

speaking, when, behold the har-! body say, if those brazen-face 
vest was on fire and the flames’ Directors called them together in 
leapt from field to field. But,'the midst of the wreck and ruin 
when he saw this he ran with all' they had made, and with an au- 
his speed after the traveller, and:dacious piety addressed them 
shouted, “Stop, brother! I told, thus: ‘‘Lo, ye miserable sinners, 
you alie. These crops are not'the hand of Providence is heavy 
mine, they are my wife’s!” The on you! Attire yourselves in 
fire went out when he had spoken, sackcloth, throw ashes on your 
and from that hour he continued'heads, fast, and hear us con- 
to be — thanks to Miliza — rich|descend to make discourses to 
and happy. you on the wrong you have 
eee done!” : 
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Or, if Mr. Matthew Marshall of 
the Bank of England, were to be 
superseded by Bolter; if the 
‘whole Bank parlour were to be 
eleared for Jolter; and the en- 
graving of bank-notes were to be 
given as a snug thing to Polter; 
and if Bolter Jolter and Polter, 
with a short pull and a weak pull 
and a pull no two of them to- 

ether, should tear the Money 

arket to picces, and rend the 
whole mercantile system and 
credit of the country to shreds; 
what kind of reception would 
Bolter Jolter and Polter get from 
Baring Brothers, Rothschilds, 
and Lombard Street in general, 
if those Incapables should cry 
out, ‘Providence has brought 
you all to the Gazette. Listen, 
wicked ones, and we will give 
you an improving lecture on the 
death of the old Lady in Thread- 
needle Street!” 

Or, if the servants in a rich 
man’s household were to distri- 
bute their duties exactly as the 
fancy took them; if the house- 
maid were to undertake the ken- 
nel of hounds, and the dairymaid 
were to mount the coachbox, and 
the cook were to pounce upon 
the secretaryship, and the groom 
were to dress the dinner, and the 
gamekeeper were to make the 
beds, while the gardener gave 
the young ladies lessons on the 
piano, and the stable-helper took 
the baby out for an airing; would 
the rich man, soon very poor, be 
much improved in his mind when 
the whole incompetent establish- 
ment, surrounding him, exclaim- 
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ed, ‘You have brought yourself 
to a pretty pass, sir. You had 
better see what fasting and humi- 
liation will do to get you out of 
this. We will iouble you to pay 
us, kcep us, and try!” 

A very fine gentleman, very 
daintily dressed, once took an 
uncouth creature under his pro- 
tection — a wild thing, half man 
and half brute. And they tra- — 
velled along together. 

The wild man was ignorant; 
but, he had some desire for know- 
ledge too, and at times he even 
fell into strange fits of thought, 
wherein he had gleams of reason 
and flashes of a quick sagacity. 
‘here was also veneration in his 
breast, for the Maker of all the 
wondrous universe about him. It 
has even been supposed that 
these seeds were sown within 
him by a greater and wiser hand 
than the hand of the very fine 
gentleman very daintily dressed. 

It was necessary that they 
should get on quickly to avoid a 
storm, and the first thing that 
happened was, that the wild man’s 
feet became crippled. 

Now, the very fine gentleman 
had made the wild man put ona 
tight pair of boots which were al- 
together unsuited to him, so the 
wild man said: 

‘‘It’s the boots.” 

“It’s a Rebuke,” said the very 
fine gentleman. 

“A wHaT?” 
man. 

“It ’s Providence,” said the 
very fine gentleman. 

The wild man cast his eyes on 


roared the wild 
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the earth around him, and up at 
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‘Produce the key,” exclaimed 


the sky, and then at the very fine| the wild man, in an agony, ‘‘and 
gentleman, and was mightily dis-|let my brother out.” 


pleased to hear that great word 


“T meant it to have been here 


so readily in the mouth of such|the day before yesterday,” re- 
an interpreter on such an occa-|turned the very fine gentleman 
sion; but, he hobbled on as well|in his leisurely way, “and I ha 


as he could without saying a syl- 
lable, until they had gone a very 
long way, and he was hungry. 
There was abundance of whole- 
some fruits and herbs by the way- 


side, which the wild man tried to}! 


reach by springing at them, but 
could not. 

“Jam starving,” the wild man 
complained. 

“It’s a Rebuke,” said the very 
fine gentleman. 


it put a-board ship to be brought 
here; but, the fact is, the ship 
has gone round the world instead 
of coming here, and I doubt if we 
shall ever hear any more about 

“Tt’s Murder!” cried the wild 
man. 

But, the very fine gentleman 
was uncommonly high with him, 
for not knowing atte: than that: 
so the brother was burnt to 
death, and they proceeded on 


“It’s the handcuffs,” said the|their journey. 
wild man. For, he had submitted| At last, they came to a fine pal- 


to be handcuffed before he came 
out. 

However, his companion 
wouldn’t hear of that (he said it 
was not official, and was unpar- 
liamentary), so they went on and 
on, a weary journey; and the 
wild man got nothing, because 
he was handcuffed, and because 
the very fine gentleman couldn't 
reach the fruit for him on ac- 
count of his stays; and the very 
fine gentleman got what he had in 
his pocket. 

By and by, they came to a 
house on fire, where the wild 
man’s brother was being burnt to 
death, because he couldn't get 
out at the door: which door had 
been locked seven years before, 
by the very fine gentleman, who 
had taken away the key. 


ace by a river, where a gentle- 
man of a thriving appearance 
was rolling out at the gate in a 
very neat chariot, drawn by a 
pair of blood horses, with two 
servants up behind in fine purple 
liveries. 

“Bless my soul!” cried this 
gentleman, checking his coach- 
man, and looking hard at the 
wild man, “what monster have 
we here!” 

Then the very fine gentleman 
explained that it was a hardened 
creature with whom Providence 
was very much incensed; in 
proof of which, here he was, re- 
buked, crippled, handcuffed, 
starved, with his brother burnt 
to death in a locked-up house, 
and the key of the house going 
round the world. 
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“Are you Providence?” asked|Heaven, in his innate desire to 


- the wild man, faintly. approach it and learn from it, 
‘‘ Hold your tongue, sir,” saidjand know better how to bear 
the very fine gentleman. these things and set them right, 


‘Are you?” asked the wild man/they said “He is listening to us, 
of the gentleman of the palace. {he is doing as we would have 

The gentleman of the palace/him, he will never be trouble- 
made no reply; but, coming out|some.” 
of his carriage in a brisk busi-| What that wild man really had 
ness-like manner, immediately| before him in his thoughts, at 
put the wild man into a strait-|that time of being so miscon- 
waistcoat, and said to the very|strued and so practised on, His- 
fine gentleman, ‘He shall fast|tory shall tell — not the narrator 


for his sins.” of this story, though he knows 
“l have already done that,” the|full well. Enough for us, and for 
wild man protested weakly. the present purpose, that this 
‘¢ He shall do it again,” said the|tale can have no application — 
gentleman of the palace. how were that possible! — to the 


‘““T have fasted from work too, | year one thousand eight hundred 
through divers causes — youjand fifty-five. 
know I speak the truth — until I 


am miserably poor,” said the wild er 
man, 

“He shall do it again,” said the A GHOST STORY. 
gentleman of the palace. I wit. relate to you, my friend, 


“A day’s work just now, is the!the whole history, from the be- 
breath of my life,” said the wild| ginning to nearly the end. 
man, The first time that — that it 

“We shall do without the happened, was on this wise. 
breath of his life,” said the gen-| My husband and myself were 
tleman of the palace. sitting in a private box at the 

Therewith, they carried him/|theatre — one of the two large 
off toa hard bench, and sat him London theatres. The perform- 
down, and discoursed to himjance was, I remember well, an 
ding-dong, through and through | Easter piece, in which were intro- 
the dictionary, about all manner|duced live dromedaries and an 
of businesses except the business!clephant, at whose clumsy feats 
that concerned him. And when|we were considerably amused. I 
they saw his thoughts, red-eyed|mention this to show how calm 
and angry though he was, escape/and even gay was the state of 
from them up to the true Pro-| both our minds that evening, and 
vidence far away, and when they | how little there was in any of the 
saw that he confusedly humbled|circumstances of the place or 
and quieted his mind before|time to cause, or render us liable 
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to — what I am about to de-|Suddenly, in the pause between 
scribe. the acts, when the house was 

I liked this Easter piece better: half-darkened, our laughter died 
than any serious drama. My life away. 
had contained enough of the tra-| ‘How cold it is,” said Alexis, 
gic element to make me turn with shivering. I shivered too; but it 
a sick distaste from all imitations:was more like the involuntary 
thereof in books or plays. For:shudder at which people say, 
months, ever since our marriage, |“‘Some one is walking over my 
Alexis and J had striven to lead a grave.” Isaid so, jestingly. 
purely childish, common-place| ‘Hush, Isbel,” whispered my 
existence, eschewing all stirring: husband, ae het and again 
events and strong passions, mix-' the draught of cold air seemed to 
ing little in society, and then,| blow right between us. 
with one exception, making no! We sat, he in the front, I be- 
associations beyond the moment.'hind the curtain of our box, di- 

It was easy to do this in Lon-|vided by some foot or two of 
don; for we had no relations space and by a vacant chair. 
we two were quite alone and free. Alexis tried to move this chair 
Free —free! How wildly I some-) but it was fixed. He went round 
times grasped Alexis’s hand as I)it, and wrapped a mantle over my 
repeated that word. shoulders. 

He was young —sowasI. At| “This London winter is cold 
times, as on this night, we would for you, my love. I half wish we 
sit and laugh like children. Jt,had taken courage, and sailed 
was 80 glorious to know of a sure-|once more for Hispaniola.” 
ty that now we could think, feel,|) ‘Oh, no—oh, no! Nomore 
speak, act — above all, love one, of the sea!” said I, with another 
another — haunted by no counter- eh stronger shudder. 








acting spell, responsible to no} He took his former position, 
living creature for our life and, looking round indifferently atthe 
our love. audience. Bntneither of us spoke. 
But this had been only for a|‘l‘he mere word Hispaniola was 
year — I had thought of the date,!enough to throw a damp and a 
shuddering, in the morning —jsilence over us both. 
fora year, from this same day. ‘“‘Isbel,” he said at last, rousin 
We had been laughing very,;himself, with a half-smile, ‘ 
heartily, cherishing mirth, as it,think you must have grown sud- 
were, like those who would caress |denly eautiful. Look! halfthe 
a lovely bird that had been; glasses opposite are lifted to our 
frightened out of itsnaturalhome|box. It cannot be at me, you 
and grown wild and rare in its:know. Do you remember telling 
visits, only tapping at the lattice;me I was the ugliest fellow you 
for a minute, and then gone./ever saw?” 
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“Oh, Alex!” Yet it was quite!it was now.’ That loving my hus- 
true — I had thought him so, in: band now so deeply, so wholly, 
far back, strange, awful times, clinging to him heart to heart, in 
when I, a girl of sixteen, had my.the deep peace of satisfied, all- 
mind wholly filled with one pines eats I and all-dependent hu- 
— one insane, exquisite dream; man affection, I could ever have 
when I brought my innocent felt that emotion, first as an ex- 
child’s garlands, and sat me quisite bliss, then as an ineffable 
down under one great spreading, 'terror, which now had vanished 
magnificent tree, which seemed away, and become — nothing. 
to me the king of all the trees of; ‘They are gazing still, Isbel.” 
the field, until 1 felt its dews| «Who, and where?” For I 
dropping death upon my youth, 'had quite forgotten what he said 
and my whole soul withering’ about the people staring at me. 
under its venomous shade. “And there is Colonel Hart. 

“Oh, Alex!” I cried, oncemore, | He sees us. Shall 1 beckon?” 
looking fondly on his beloved) & 4. voy will.” 
face, where no unearthly peenty Col y 1 Hart at 
dazzled, no unnatural calm repe lh G “Te ae ia de eh diese 
led; where all was simple, noble,'PO% -° S0Ok Bands witi my 

Ge ant, husband, bowed to me, then 
manly, true. “Husband, I thank: iceked ound. Hale al 
heaven for that dear ‘ugliness’ eyes ae g, REE Eur OME 
of yours. Above all, though. peerage 
blood runs strong, they say, that). I thought there was a friend 
I see in you no likeness to —” | with Jos 

Alexis knew what name I) “N one. We have been alone 
meant, though for a whole year all evening.” 

— since God’s mercy made it to; ‘Indeed! How strange.” 

us only a name — we had ceased; ‘‘What! That my wife and I 
to utter it, and let it die wholly should enjoy a play alone to- 
out of the visible world. We,gether?” said Alexis, smiling. 
dared not breathe to ourselves,; ‘‘Excuse me, but really 1 was 
still less to one another, how'surprised to find you alone. I 
much brighter, holier, happier,‘ have certainly seen for the last 
that world was, now that the Di- half-hour a third person sitting 
vine wisdom had taken — him —)on this chair, between you both.” 
into another. For he had been We could not help starting; 
my husband’s uncle; likewise, for, as I stated before, the chair 
once my guardian. He was now|had, in truth, been left between 
dead. us, empty. 

I sat looking at Alexis, think-| ‘Truly our unknown friend 
ing what a strange thing it was|must have been invisible. Non- 
that his dear face should not have / sense, Colonel; how can you turn 
always been as beautiful to me as| Mrs. Saltram pale, by thus peo- 
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pling with your fancies thevacant|garian. But I'll not betray him. 
air?” Adieu.” 

“I tell you, Alexis,” said the; ‘The ghostly Hungarian shall 
Colonel (he was my husband’s/not sit next you, love, this time,” 
old friend, and had been present|said Alexis, trying once more to 
at our hasty and private mar-/Tremove the chair. But possibly, 
riage), “nothing could be more though he jested, he was slightly 
. unlike a fancy, even were I given|nervous, and his efforts were 
to such. It was a very remark-/vain. ‘What nonsense this is! 
able person who sathere. Even|Isbel, let us forget it. 1 will 
strangers noticed him.” ot ee a you, and watch the 

“ Him!” I whispered. Biy: : 

“Tt was aman, then,” said my He stood. J clasping his hand 
husband, rather angrily. secretly and hard. Then, I grew 

“A very peculiar-looking, and quieter; until as the drop-sccne 
extremely handsome man. Leaw fell, the same cold air swcpt past 


Pay) us. Itwas asif some one, fresh 
many glasses levelled at him. from the sharp sea-wind, had en- 


‘What was he like?” said tered tl d, just at that 
Alexis,rather sarcastically. ‘Did Seeley ee ae Colonel Wants 


he speak? or we to him?” _ land severalother glasses levelled 
“No — neither. He sat quite) as before. 
still, in this chair.” “Itis strange,” said Alexis. 


My husband turned away. If| “Itishorrible,” I said. For IL 
the Colonel had not been his had been cradled in Scottish, and 
friend, and so very simple-mind-|then filled with German supersti- 
ed, honest, and sober a gentle-|tion; and my own life had been 
man, I think Alexis would have/so wild, so strange, that there 
suspected some drunken hoax,/was nothing too ghastly or ter- 
and turned him out of the box/rible for my imagination to con- 
immediately. Asit was, he only: jure up. 
said: ““Y will summon the Colonel. 

“ My dear fellow, the third act; We must find out this,” said my 
is beginning. Come up again at husband, speaking beneath his 
its close, and tell me if you again: breath, and looking round, as if 
see my invisible friend, who must! he thought he was overheard. 
find so great an attraction in} Colonel Hart came up. He 
viewing, gratis, a dramatic per-|looked very serious; so did a 
formance.’ young man who was with him. 

‘““T perceive — you think it a} ‘‘Captain Elmore — Mrs. Sal- 
mere hallucination of mine. We'tram. Saltram, I have brought 
shall see. I suspect the trick is'my friend here to attest that I 
on your side, and that you are/have played off on you no un- 
harbouring some proscribed Hun-j| worthy jest. Not ten minutes 
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since he, andI, and some others | ‘‘Can you, Captain Elmore,” 
saw this same gentleman sitting said Alexis, “‘mentionno other dis- 
in this chair.” itinguishing mark? ‘This counte- 

‘‘ Most certainly—in this chair,” ' nance mightresemble many men.” 
added the young captain. | “J think not. It was a most 

My husband bowed; he kepta.remarkable face. It struck me 
courteous calmness, but I felt his the more — because” and the 
hand ee clammy in mine. ‘young man grew almost as pale . 

“Of what appearance, sir, was’ as we—‘‘I once saw another very 
the unknown acquaintance of my ‘like it.” 
wife’s and mine, whom every-; ‘You see — a chance resem- 
body appears to see, except our-. blance only. Fear not, my dar- 
selves?” iling,” Alexis breathed in my ear. 

‘He was of middle-age, dark-|‘‘Sir, have you any reluctance to 
haired, pale. His features were tell me who was the gentleman?” 
very still, rather hardin expres-; ‘It was no living man, but a 
sion. He had on a cloth cloak. corpse that we picked up off a 
with a fur collar, and wore a:'wreck, and again committed to 
long, pointed Charles-the-First the deep —in the Gulf of Mexico. 
beard.” ‘It was exactly the same face, and 

My husband and I clung hand had the same mark — a scar, 
to hand with an inexpressiblehor- cross-shape, over one temple.” 
ror. Could there be another man! ‘’T is he! He can follow and 
— a living man, who answered torture us still; I knew he 
this description? could!” 

“Pardon me,” Alexis said; Alexis smothered my shriek on 
faintly. ‘The portrait is rather his breast. 
vague; may I ask youtorepaint! ‘My wife is ill. This descrip- 
it as circumstantially as youcan.” ‘tion resembles slightly a — a 

‘‘He was, Trepeat, a pale, or: person we once knew. Hart, will 
rather a sallow-featured man.iyou leave us? But no, we must 
His eyes were extremely piercing, probe this mystery. Gentlemen, 
cold, and clear. ‘The mouth will you once more descend tothe 
close-set — a very firm but pas-;lower part of the house, whilst 
sionless mouth. ‘The hair dark,|we remain here, and tell me if 
seamed with gray — bald on the ‘you still see this figure sitting in 
brow —” |this chair.” 

“OQ heaven!” I groaned in an} They went. We held our 
anguish of terror. For I saw| breaths. The lights in the theatre 
again — clear as if he had never! were being extinguished, the au- 
died — the face over which, for;dience moving away. No one 
twelve long months, had swept!came near our box; it was per- 
the merciful sea waves, off the' fectly empty. Except our owntwo 
shores of Hispaniola. selves, we were conscious of no 
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sight — no sound. A few minutes |sius — not his true name, but it 
after Colonel Hart knocked. sufficed then and will now. — 
‘Come in,” said Alexis, cheeri-; Many may recognize him as 
ly. 'a known leader in the French 
But the Colonel — the bold Political and moral world — as 
soldier — shrunk back like a,one who, by the mere force of 
frightened child. intellect, wielded the most irre- 


TT have-seen: hie it save him 8istible aud silently complete 


but this minute, sitting there.” ipower of any man I ever knew, 
I swooned awa |In every circle into which he came; 
y: ‘women he won by his polished 


' It is right I should briefly give’ ventleness, —men, by his equally 


you my history up to this night's | olished strength. He would 
date. ; . age turned a compliment and 

I was a West Indian heiress —'simned a death-warrant, with 
a posthumous, and soon after.the same exquisitcly calm grace. 
birth, au orphan child. Brought Nothing was to him too great or 
up in my mother’s country, until to9 small. I have known him, 
I was sixteen years old;—I never on his way to advise that the Pre- 
saw my guardian. ‘Then he met sident’s soldiers should sweep a 
me in Paris, with my governess,:gannonade down the thronged 
and for the space of two years We street—stop to pick up a strayed 
lived under the same roof, ‘seeing canary-bird, stroke its broken 


one another daily. | ;wing, and confide it with beauti- 
I was very young; I had no: ful tenderness to his bosom. 
father or brother; wished for'| O tow tender! — how mild! — 


neither lover nor husband; my ‘how pitiful! — could he be! 
guardian became to mc as the; When I say [ loved him, I use 


one object of my existence. ‘for want of a better, a word which 
It was no love-passion; he was'ill expresses that feeling. It was 
far too old for that, and 1 com-|— Heaven forgive me if I err in 


paratively too young, at least too using the similitude — the sort 
childish. It was one of those of feeling the Shunamite woman 
insane, rapturous adorations might have had for Elisha, Reli- 
which young maidens sometimes gion added to its intensity; for 
conceive, mingling a little ofil was brought up a devout 
the tenderness of the woman Catholic; and he, whatever his 
with the ecstatic enthusiasm of: private dogmas might have been, 
the devotee. There is hardly'adhered strictly to the forms 
a prophet or leader noted in the, of the same chara He was 
world’s history who has not been: unmarried, and most people 
followed and worshipped by many | supposed him to belong to that 
such women. order called'— Heaven knows 

So was my guardian, Anasta-| how unlike Him from whom they 
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assume their name — the Society|and because he could not cease 
of Jesus. from his métier — a simple, easy, 

We lived thus — I entirely!domestic game, of which the 
worshipping, he guiding, fond-|battledore was that said whitc 
ling, watching, and ruling by;hand, and the shuttlecock my 
turns, for two whole years. 1 was: foolish child’s heart. 
mistress of a large fortune, and | Thus much have I dilated on 
though not beautiful, had, Thim, and my own life in the years 
believe, a tolerable intellect, and: when all its strong, wild current 
a keen wit which he used to play, flowed towards him; that, in what 
with, as a boy plays with fire-| followed when the tide turned, no 
works, amusing himself with their; one may accuse me of fickleness, 
glitter—sometimes directing them! or causelcss aversion, or insane 
against others,and smiling as they terror of one who after all was 
flashed or scorched — knowing: only man, “whose breath is in 
that against himself they were; his nostrils.” 
utterly powerless and harmless.; At seventeen 1 was wholly 
Knowing, too, perhaps, that were: passive in his hands; he was 
it otherwise, he had only to tread:my sole arbiter of right and 
them out under foot, and step' wrong—my conscience— almost 
aside from the ashes, with the my (od. As my _ character 
same unmoved, easy smile. matured, and, in a few things, 

I never knew — nor know I to'I began to judge for myself, we 
this day, whether I was dear to had occasional slight differences 
him or not. Useful I was, I think,i— begun, on my part, in shy 
and tbat believe. Possibly humility, continucd with vague 
he liked mealittle—as thepotter doubt, but always ending in 
likes his clay, and the skilful penitence and tears. Since one 
mechanician likes his tools — or other crred, of course it must 
until the clay hardened, and the. be I. These differences were 
fine tools refused to obey the' wholly on abstract points of truth 
master’s hand. | or justice. 

l was the brilliant West Indian' It was his taking me to the ball 
heiress. Idid not marry. Why at the Tuilerics, which was given 
should I? At my house — at'after Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
least it was called mine —all sorts: had seized the Orleans property, 
and societies met, carrying on'and it was my watching my 
their separate games; the quiet, cousin’s conduct there, whic 
soft hand of M. Anastasiusplaying'made me first question, in a 
his game — in, and under, and trembling terrified way — like 
through them all. Mingled with'one who catches a glimpse of 
this grand game of the world was | the miracle-making priest’s hands 
a lesser one —to which he turned | behind the robe of the worshipped 
sometimes, just for amusement, |idol—whether, great as M. Ana- 
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stasius was as a political ruler, as 
a man of the world, asa faithful 
member of the Society of Jesus, 
he was altogether so great when 
viewed beside any one of those 
whose doctrines he disseminated, 
whose faith he professed. 

He had allowed me the New 
Testament, and I had _ been 
reading it a good deal lately. 
J placed him, my spiritual guide, 


first in venerating love, then, 


with a curious inarvelling com- 


parison, beside the fishermen of 
Galilee, beside — reverently be 


it spoken — beside the Divine 
Christ. 
There was a certain difference. 
The next time we came to any 
argument — always on abstract 
questions, — for my mere indivi- 
dual will never had any scruple 


in resigning to his — instead of 


yiclding and atoning, I ceased the 
contest, and broughtit afterwards 
privately tothe one infallible rule 
of right and wrong. 

The difference grew. 

Gradually, I began to take my 
cousin’s wisdom — perhaps, even 
his virtues — with certain rescr- 
vations, feeling that there was 
growing in me some antagonistic 
quality which prevented my full 
sympathy with both. 

“But,” I thought, “he is a 
Jesuit; he follows only the law 
of his order, which allows tem- 
porising, and diplomatising, for 
noble ends. He merely dresses 
up the Truth, and puts it in the 
most charming and safest light, 
even as we do our images of the 
Holy Virgin, using them for the 
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adoration of the crowd, but our- 
selves worshipping them. still. 
I do believe, much as he will 
dandle and play with the Truth, 
that, not for his hope of Heaven, 
would Anastasius stoop to a lie.” 

One day, he told me he should 
bring to my saloons an English- 
man, his relative, who had deter- 
mined on leaving the world and 
entering the priesthood. 

“Ts he of our faith?” asked I 
indifferently. 

“IIe is, from childhood. He 
has a strong, fine intellect; this, 
under fit guidance, may accom- 
plish great things. Once of our 
Society, he might be my right 
hand in every Court in Europe. 
You will reccive him?” 

“ Certainly.” 

But 1 paid very little heed to 
the stranger. There was nothing 
about him striking or peculiar. 
He was the very opposite of 
M. Anastasius. Iesides, he was 
young, andI had learnt to despise 
youth — my guardian was fifty 
years old. 

Mr. Saltram (you will already 
have guessed that it was he) 
showed equal inditkerence to me. 
Iie watched me sometimes, did 
little kindnesses for me, but 
always was quiet and silent — 
a mere cloud floating in the 
brilliant sky, which M. Anasta- 
sius lit up as its gorgeous sun. 
For me, I became moonlike, 
appearing chiefly at my cousin's 
set and rise. 

I was not happy. I read more 
in my Holy Book and less in my 
breviary: I watched with keener, 
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harder cyes my cousin Anastasius,|aware that, though a Catholic 


weighed all his deeds, listened to 
and compared his words: my 
intellect worshipped him, my 
memoried tenderness clung round 
him still, but my conscience had 
fled out of his keeping, and made 
for itself a higher and diviner 
ideal. Measured with common 
men, he was godlike yet — above 
all passions, weaknesses, crimes; 
but viewed by the one perfect 
standard of man — Christian 
man —in charity, humility, single- 
mindedness, guilelessness, truth 
——my idol was nomore. I came 
to look for it, and found only the 
empty shrine. 

He went on a brief mission to 
Rome. I marvelled that, instead 
of as of yore wandcring sadly 
through the empty housc, its air 
felt freer for me to breathe in. 
It seemed hardly a day till he 
came back. 

I happened to be sitting with 
his nephew Alexis when | heard 
his step down the corridor — the 
step which had once seemed at 
every touch to draw music from 
' the chords of my prostrate heart, 
but which now madeit shrink into 
itself, as if an iron-shod footfall 
had passcd along the strings. 

Anastasius looked slightly sur- 

rised at seeing us together, 
but his welcome was very kind 
to both. 

I could not altogether return it. 
I had just found out two things 
which, to say the least, had star- 
tled me. I determined to prove 
them at once. 

“My cousin, [thought you were 


myself, my house is open, and 
my friendship likewise, to honest 
men of every creed. Why did 
you give your relative so hard 
an impression of me? And why 
did you not tell me that Mr. Sal- 
tram has, for some years, been 
a Protestant?” 

I knownot what reply he made; 
I know only that it wasingenious, 
lenghty, gentle, courteous — that 
for the time being it seemed 
entirely satisfactory, that we 
spent all three together a most. 
pleasant evening. It was only 
when J lay down on my bed, face 
to face with the solemn Dark, in 
which dwelt conscience, truth, 
and God, that I discovered how 
Anastasius had, for some secret 
— doubtless blamcless, nay, even 
justifiable purpose, told of me, 
and to me, two absolute lics! 

Disguise it as he might, excuse 
itas Lmight, and did, they were 
hes. They haunted me — flapping 
their black wings like a couple 
of fiends, mopping and mowing 
behind him when he came — 
sitting on his shoulders, and 
mocking his beautiful, calm, 
majestic face —for days. ‘hat 
was the beginning of sorrows; 
gradually they grew until they 


; blackened my whole world. 


M. Anastasius’ whole soul was 
bent, as he had for once truly told 


ime, on winning his young nephew 


into the true fold, making him an 
instrument of that great purpose 
which was to bring all Europe, the 
Popedom itself, under the power 
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of the Society of Jesus and its|ment, assuming no name either 
future head — Anastasius. of Catholic or Protestant, but 
The young man resisted. He|simply that of Christian. 
admired and revered his kins-| When I decided on this, of 
man; but he himself was very|course I told Anastasius. He re- 
single-hearted, staunch, and true.|ceived the tidings calmly. He 
Something in that strong Truth,}/had ceased to be my spiritual 
which was the basis of his charac-| confessor for some time; yet I 
ter, struck sympathy with mine.|could see he was greatly sur- 
He was very much inferior in most| prised, afterwards he became al- 
things to Anastasius — he knew] together changed. 
it, 1 knew it — but, through all,| ‘1 wish,” said I, one day, “as I 
this divine element of Truth wasj| shall be twenty-one next year, to 
patent, beautifully clear. It was}have more freedom. I wish even” 
the one quality I had ever|— for since the discovery of my 
worshipped, ever sought for, and| change of belief he had watched 
never found. me so closely, 80 quietly, so con- 
Alexis and I became friends —|tinually, that I had conceived a 
equal, earnest friends. Not in the} vague fear of him, and a longing 
way of wooing or marriage —at|to get away — to put half the 
least, he never spoke of either;/earth between me and his pre- 
and both were far, oh how far!|sence — “I wish even, if possible 
from my thought — but there|this summer, to visit my estates 
was a great and tender bond|in Hispaniola.” 
between us, which strengthened| ‘ Alone?” 
day by day. “No; Madame Gradelle will 
The link which riveted it was|accompany me. And Mr. Saltram 
religion. He was, I said, a Pro-| will charter one of his ships for 
testant, not adhering to any/my use.” 
creed, but simply living — not| Jor, I should say, Alexis was, 
preaching, but living the faith|far from being a Roman Catholic 
of Our Saviour. Tle was not) priest, amerchantof large means. 
perfect — he had his sins and} “Il approve the plan. It will be 
shortcomings, even asI. We werce| of advantage to your health. But 
both struggling on towards the| Madame Gradelic is notsufficient 
glimmering light. So, after ajescort. I, as your guardian, will 
season, we clasped hands in|accompany and protect you.” 
friendship, and with eyes stead-| Acold dread seized mec. Was 
fastly upward, determined to|I never to be free? Already I 
press on together towards the|began to feel my guardian’s in- 
one goal, and along the self-| fluence surrounding me — an in- 
same road. fluence once of love, now of in- 
I put my breviary aside, and/tolerable distaste, and even fear. 
took wholly to the New Testa-|Not that he was ever harsh or 
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except Alexis. Why this youn 
man still came — or how — 
could not tell. Probably because 
in his pure singleness of heart and 
purpose, he was stronger even 
than M. Anastasius, 

The time passed. We embarked 
on board the ship Argo, for His- 
paniola. 

My guardian told me, at the 
last minute, that business relating 
to his order would probably de- 
tain him in Europe — that we 
were to lie at anchor for twelve 
hours, off Havre — and, if he 
then came not, sail. 

He came not — we sailed. 

It was a glorious evening. The 
sun, as he went down over the 
burning seas, beckoned us with 
a finger of golden fire, westward 
— to the free, safe, happy West. 

I say us, because in that even- 
ing we first began unconsciously 
to say it too — as if vaguely 
binding our fates together — 
Alexis and I. We talked for a 
whole hour — till long after 
France, with all our old life 
therein, had become a mere line, 
a cloudy speck on the horizon — 
of the new life we should lead in 
Hispaniola. Yet all the while, 
if we had been truly the priest 
and nun he wished to make us, 
our words, and I believe our 
thoughts, could not have been 
more angel-pure, more free from 
any bias of human passion. 

Yet, as the sun went down, 
and the sea-breeze made us draw 
nearer together, both began, I 
repeat, instinctively to say we, 


cruel — not that I could accuse 
him of any single wrong towards 
me or others: but I knew I had 
thwarted him, and through him, 
his cause — that cause whose 
strongest dogma is that an 
means are sacred, any evil good, 
to the one great end — Power. 

J had oppressed him, and I was 
in his hand — that hand which ] 
had once believed to have almost 
superhuman strength. In my 
terror I believed it still. 

‘‘He will go with us — we can- 
not escape from him,” I said to 
Alexis. ‘He will make you a 
priest and me anun, as he plan- 
ned — I know he did. Our very 
souls are not our own.” 

‘“What, when the world is so 
wide, and life so long, and God’s 
kindness over all — when too, I 
am free, and you will be free in a 
year — when” — 

‘‘T shall never be free. He is 
my evil genius. He will haunt 
me till my death.” 

It was a morbid feeling I had, 
consequent on the awful struggle 
which had so shaken body and 
mind. The sound of his step 
made me turn sick and tremble; 
the sight of his grand face — 
perhaps the most beautiful I ever 
saw, with its faultless features, 
and the half-melancholy cast 
given by the high bald forehead 
and the pointed beard — was to 
me more terrible than any mon- 
ster of ugliness the world ever 
produced. 

He held my fortune — he ruled 
my house. All visitants there 
came and went under his control, 
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and talk of our future as if it hadjhe has proved the falseness of 


been the future of one. 

‘Good evening, friends!” 

He was there — M. Anastasius! 
I stood petrified. All the golden 
finger of hope had vanished. 
shuddered, a captive on his com- 
pelling arm — seeing nothing but 
his terrible smiling face and the 
black wilderness of sea. For the 
moment I felt inclined to plunge 
therein — I had often longed to 
plunge into the equally fearsome 
wilderness of Paris streets — 
only I felt sure he would follow 
me still. He would track me, it 
seemed, through the whole world. 

“You see I have been able to 
accomplish the voyage; men 
mostly can achieve any strong 

urpose — at least some men. 

sbel, this sea-air will bring back 
your bloom. And, Alexis, my 
friend, despite those close studies 
yeu told me of, I hope you will 

estow a little of your society at 
times on my ward and me. We 
will bid you a good evening 
now.” 

He gave his nephew my power- 
less hand; that of Alexis, too, felt 
cold and trembling. It seemed 
as if he likewise could not resist 
the fate which, born out of one 
man’s indomitable will, dragged 
us asunder. Ere my guardian 
consigned me to Madame Gra- 
delle, he said, smiling, but look- 
ing through me with his eyes, 

‘Remember, my fair cousin, 
that Alexis is to be — must be — 
2 priest.” 

“It is impossible said I, 
stung to resistance. “You know 


ed 
e 


your creed; he will never return 
to it. His conscience is his own.” 


“But not his passions. He is 
young— Iam old. Hewillbea 
priest yet.” 

With a soft hand-pressure, M. 
Anastasius left me. 


Now began the most horrible 
phase of my existence. For four 
weeks we had to live in the same 
vessel; bounded and shut up to- 
gether, — Anastasius, Alexis, 
and I; meeting continually, in 
the soft bland atmosphere of 
courteous calm; always in public 
— never alone. 

From various accidental cir- 
eumstances, I knew how, night 
and day, M. Anastasius was 
bending all the powers of his 
enormous intellect, his wonder- 
ful moral force, to compass his 
cherished ends with regard to 
Alexis Saltram. 

An overwhelming dread took 
possession of me. I ceased to 
think of myself at all — my 
worldly hopes, prospects, or joys 
— over which this man’s influence 
had long hung like an accursed 
shadow; asun turned into dark- 
ness, —the more terrible because 
it had once been a sun. I seemed 
to see M. Anastasius only with 
relation to this young man, over 
whom I knew he once had so 
great power. Would it return — 
and in what would it result? Not 
merely in the breaking off any 
feeble tie to me. I scarcely 
trembled for that, since, could 
it be so broken, it was not worth 
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trembling for. No! I)trembled|by any daring hunter; whereas 
for Alexia’ soul. if she be not alone — if she have 
It was a soul, Thad gradually|any love-instinct at work for 
learnt — more than ever perhaps/ cubs or mate — her whole nature 
in this voyage, which every day|changes from terror to daring, 
scemed a brief life, so full of/from cowardice to fury. 
temptation, contest, trial — a} When, as we neared the tro- 
soul pure as God’s own heaven,| pics, 1 saw Alexis’ cheek growing 
that hung over us hour by hour|daily paler, and his eye more 
in its steady tropic blue; deepas|sunken and restless with some 
the seas that rolled around us.| secret struggle, in the which M. 
Like them, stirring with the] Anastasius never left him fora 
lightest breath, often tempest-| day, an hour, a minute, I became 
tossed, liable to adverse winds|not unlike that poor wild-beast 
and currents; yet keeping far,|mother. It had gone ill with the 
far below the surface a divine|relentless hunter of souls if he 
tranquillity, — diviner than any |had come near me then. 
mere stagnant calm. And this} But he did not. For the last 
soul full of all rich impulses,|week of our voyage, M. Anasta- 
emotions, passions, — a soul/sius kept altogether out of my 
which, because it could strongly | way. 
sympathise with, might be able It was nearly over, — we were 
to regenerate its kind, M. Anasta-|in sight of the shores of Hispa- 
sius wanted to make into a Ca-/niola. Then we should land. 
tholic Jesuit pricst, — a merc) My estates lay in this island. Mr. 
machine, to work as he, the head | Saltram’s business, I was aware, 
machine, chose! called him to Barbadoes; thence 
This was why (the thought sud-|again beyond seas. Once parted, 
denly struck me, like lightning)|I well knew that if the power and 
he had told cach of us severally | will of my guardian could coim- 
those two hies. Because we were; pass anvthing — and it seemed 
young, we might love — wejto me that they were able to 
might marry; there was nothing: compass everything in the whole 
externally to prevent us. And, wide earth — Alexis and I should 
then what would become of his| never meet again. 
scheme? In one last struggle after life 
I think there was born in me—|— after the fresh, wholesome, 
while the most passive slave to/natural life which contact with 
lawful, loving ale — a faculty of|this young man’s true spirit had 
savage resistance to all unlawful, given me —I determined to risk 
, Unjust heeded also a something (all. 
' of the female wild-beast, which,| It was a rich tropic twilight. 
‘if alone, will lie tame and cowed! We were all admiring it, just as 
in her solitary den, to be shot at|three ordinary persons might do 
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who were tending peacefully to' back, one second, I would have 
their voyage-end. Yet Alexis did:flung him to the winds, and 
not seem at peace. A settled, fought my own warfare alone; ] 
deadly pallor dwelt on his face,'was strong enough now. Buthe 
— arestiess anxiety troubled his! sprang to me, clung to my hand, 
whole mien. jlooked wildly in my face, as if 

M. Anastasius said, noticing'there were the sole light of truth 
the glowing tropic scenery which and trust left in the world; and 
already dimly appeared in our'as if, even there, he had begun to 
shoreward view, ‘doubt. Hedid not, now. 

“It is very grand; but Eu-| “Isbel, tell me! You still hold 
rope ig more suited to us grave ‘our faith — you are not going to 
Northerns. You will think so,; become a nun?” 

Alexis, when you are once again; ‘Never! J will offer myself to 


there.” i\Heaven as Heaven gave me to 
“ Are you returning?” Lasked| myself — free, bound by no 
of Mr. Saltram. ‘creed, subservient to no priest. 
My cousin answered for him,| What is he, but aman that shall 
“Yes, immediately.” ‘die, whom the worms shall 


Alexis started; then leaned‘ cover?” 
over the poop in silence, and| 1 said the words out loud. I 
without denial. meant M. Anastasius to hear. But 

1 felt profoundly sad. My in-'he looked as if he heard not; only 
terest in Alexis Saltram was at;when we turned up the deck, he 
this time — and but for the com-jslowly followed. . 

ulsion of opposing power, might! Istoodat bay. ‘‘Cousin, leave 
1ave ever been — entirely apart!me. Cannot i have any friend 
from love. Wernight have gone; but you?” 
on merely as tender friends for| “None, whom I believe you 
years and years, — at least ]/}would harm and receive harm 
might. Therefore no maidenly|from.” 
consciousness warned me from| “Dare you” — 
doing what my sense of rightim-| “I dare nothing; there is no- 
pcelled towards one who held the|thing which my church does not 
saine faith, and whose lifeseemed|dare. Converse, my children. 1 
strangled in the same mesh ofjhinder younot. The deck is frec 
circumstances which had nearly | for all.” 
paralysed my own. He bowed, and let us pass, 

“Alexis, thisisourlastevening;;then followed. Every sound of 
you will sail for Europe —and we/|that slow, smooth step seemed to 
shall be friends no more. Will|strike on my heart like the track- 
you take one twilight stroll with|ing tread of doom. 
me?” —andlextendedmyhand.} Alexis and I spoke little or no- 

If he had hesitated, or shrunk |thing. A leaden despair seemed 
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to bind us closely round, allow- 
ing only one consciousness, that 
for a little, little time, it bound us 
together! He held my arm so 
fast that I felt every throbbing 
of his heart. My sole thought 
was now to say some words that 
might be fixed eternally there — 
so that no lure, no power might 
make him swerve from his faith, 
the faith which was my chief war- 
rant of meeting him — never, oh 
never in this world! but in the 
world everlasting. 

Once or twice in turning we 
confronted fully M. Anastasius. 
He was walking, in his usual 
slow pace, his hands loosely 
clasped behind him — his head 
bent, asteely repose, even pen- 
siveness, which was his natural 
look — settled in his grave eyes. 
He was a man in intellect too 
great to despise, in character too 
spotless to loathe. ‘lhe one sole 
feeling he inspired wasthat of un- 
conqucrable fear. Because you 
saw at once that he feared no- 
thing either in earth or Heaven, 
that he owned but one influence, 
and was amenable but to one 
law, which he called ‘the 
Church,” but which was, him- 
self. 

Men like M. Anastasius, one- 
idea’d, all-engrossed men, are, 
according to slight variations in 
temperament, the salvation, the 
laughing-stock, or the terror of 
the world. 

He appeared in the latter form 
. #0 Alexis and me. Slowly, surely 
““eame the conviction that there 
was no peace for us on God’s 
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earth while he stood on it; so 
strong, so powerful, that at times 
I almost succumbed to a vague 
belief in his immortality. On this 
night, especially, I was stricken 
with a horrible — curiosity, I 
think it was — a wish to see whe- 
ther he could die, — whether the 
prave could swallow him, and 
death have power upon his flesh, 
like that of other men. 

More than once, as he passed 
under a huge beam, | thought — 
should it fall! as he leaned 
against the ship’s side — should 
it zive way! But only, I declare 
before Heaven, in a frenzied 
speculative curiosity, which IL 
would not for worlds have 
breathed to human soul; espe- 
cially to Alexis Saltram, who was 
his sister’s son, and whom he had 
been kind to as a child. 

Night darkened, and our walk 
ceased. We had said nothing , — 
nothing, except that on parting, 
with a kind of desperation Alexis 
buried my hand tightly in his bo- 
som, and whispered, ‘‘T'o-mor- 
row?” 


That midnight a sudden hurri- 
cane came on. In half-an-hour 
all that was left of the good shi 
Argo was a little boat, filled aE 
most to sinking with half-drown- 
ed passengers, and a few sailors 
clinging to spars and fragments 
of the wreck. 

Alexis was lashed to a mast, 
holding me partly fastened to it, 
and partly sustained in his arms, 
How he had found and rescued 
me I know not; but love is very 
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strong. It has been sweet to me 
afterwards to think that I owed 
my life to him — and him alone. 
I was the only woman saved. 

He was at the extreme end of 
the mast; we rested, face to face, 

my head against his shoulder. 
All along, to its slender point, 
the sailors were clinging to the 
spar like flies, but we two did not 
see anything in the world, save 
one another. 

Life was dim, death was near, 
yet I think we were not unhappy. 
Our Ileaven was clear; for be- 
tween us and Him to whom we 
were going came no threatening 
shadow, holding in its remorse- 
less hand life, faith, love. Death 
itself was less terrible than M. 
Anastasius. 

We had seen him among the 
saved passengers swaying in the 
boat; then we thought of him no 
more. We clung together, with 
closed eyes, satisfied to die. 

‘No room — off there! No 
room!” JI heard shouted, loud 
and savage, by the sailor lashed 
behind me. 

Topened my eyes. Alexis was 
gazing on me only. 1 gazed, 
transfixed, over his shoulder, 
into the breakers beyond. 

There, in the trough of a wave, 
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man’s life 's as good as another's. 
Off!” 

The drowning face rose above 
the wave, the eyes fixed direct on 
me, without any entreaty in them, 
or wrath, or terror — the long- 
familiar, passionless, relentless 
eyes. 

I see them now; I shall see 
them tilll die. Oh, would I had 
died! 

For one brief second I thought 
of tearing off the lashings and 
giving him my place; for I had 
loved him. But youth and life 
were strong within me, and my 
head was pressed to Alexis’ 
breast. 

A full minute, or it seemed so, 
was that face above the water; 
then 1 watched it sink slowly, 
down, down. 


We, and several others, were 
picked up from the wreck of the 
Argo by a homeward-bound ship. 
As soon as we reached London I 
became Alexis’ wife. 

That which happened at the 
theatre was exactly twelve months 
after — as we believed — Ana- 
stasius died. 

1 do not pretend to explain; I 
doubt if any reasoning can ex- 
plain a circumstance so singular 


I saw, clear as I see my own right |— so impossible to be attributed 
hand now, the up-turned face of|to either imagination or illusion. 
Anastasius, and his two white,!For, as I must again distinctly 
stretched-out hands, one of which | state, we saw nothing. The ap- 
had the well-known diamond- | parition, or whatever it was, was 
ring — for it flashed that minute visible only to other persons, all 
in the moon. total strangers. 

“Off!” yelled the sailor, stri-| I had a fever. When I arose 
king at him with an oar. “QOne/from it, and things took their 
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natural forms and relations, this | hotel should be made ready for 
strange occurrence became min-jus, namely, two salons en suite, 
gled with the rest of my delirium,/and leading out of the farther 
of which my husband persuaded one of which were a chamber and 
me it was a part. He took me/dressing-room for our use — op- 
abroad — to Italy — Germany. | posite two similar apartments for 
He loved me dearly! He was,;the Colonel and his lady. 
and made me, siteoly happy. | 1 am thus minute for reasons 
In our happiness we strove to/that will appear. 
live, not merely for onc another,| Mrs. Hart had been travelling 
but for all the world; all who|with us some weeks. She was a 
suffered and had need. We did!mild swect-faced English girl, 
—nor shrunk from the doing —|who did not much like the Con- 
many charities which had first/tinent, and was half shocked at 
been planned with Anastasius —-|some of my reckless foreign 
with what motives we never knew.! ways, on board steam-boats and 
While carrying them out, we/on railways. She said 1 was a 
learnt to utter his name without: little — just a little — too free. 
trembling — remembering only | It might have seemed so to her; 
that which was beautiful in him,!for my southern blood rushed 
and which we had both so wor-, bright and warm, and my manner 
shipped once. of life in France had completely 
In the furtherance of these|obliterated early impressions. 
schemes of good, it became ad-/ Faithful and tender woman, and 
visable that we should go to Pa-|true wife, as 1 was, I believe 1 
ris, to my former house, which| was unlike an English woman or 
still remamed empty there. an English wife, and that Mrs. 
“But not, dear wife, if any un-! Hart thought so. 
easiness, or lingering pain, rests} Once — for being weak of na- 
in your mind in seeing the old'ture and fast of tongue, she often 
spot. For me, 1 love it! since! said things she should not — 
there 1 loved Isbel, before Isbeli there was even some hint of the 
knew it, long.” kind dropped before my husband. 
Sol smiled; and went to Paris.| He flashed up — but laughed the 
My husband proposed, and I'next minute; for I was his, and 
was not sorry, that Colonel Hart; he loved me! 
and his newly-married wife; Nevertheless, that quick glow 
should join us there, and remain; of anger pained me — bringing 
as our guests. I shrunk a little! back the recollection of many 
from re-inhabiting the familiar!things his uncle had said to me 
rooms, long shut up from the} of him, which I heard as onc that 
light of day; and it was withjhearcth not. The sole saying 
comfort I heard my husband ar-|which remained was one which, 
ranging that a portion of the|in a measure, I had credited — 
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that his conscience was in his; ‘The twenty-fifth — no, the 
hand, “but not his passions.” {twenty-sixth of May.” 


I knew always — and rather| JI dropped my head on the 
rejoiced in the knowledge — that;cushion. Then, that date — the 
Alexis Saltram could not boast first she mentioned — had passed 
the frozen calm of M. Anastasius.| over unthought of by us. That 


But I warned tame Eliza Hart, | night — the night of mortal hor- 


half jestingly, to take heed, and/ror when the Argo went down — 


not lichtly blame me before my {lay thus far buried in the past, 
eae ? parted from us by two blessed 


husband again. 
Reaching Paris, we were all|/7°2"*- ss : 
very gay and sociable together.| But 1 found it impossible to 
Colonel Hart was a grave honour- | Converse longer with Mrs. Hart; 
able man; my husband and I both/so about ten o'clock I left her 
loved him. reading, and went to take half an 
We dined together —a lively | hour's rest in my chamber, which, 
partie quarrée. I shut my eyes to 28 Ihave explained, was divided 
the familiar things about us, and|from the salon by a small bou- 
tried to believe the rooms had/40ir or dressing-room. ‘The only 
echoed no footsteps save those | other entrance was from a door 
of Mrs. Hart and the Colonel’s:2¢2* the head of my bed, which J 
soldicrly tread. Once or so, while | Went and locked. 
silence fell over us, 1 would start, | It seemed uncourtcous toretire 
and feel my heart beating; but. for the night; so I merely threw 
Alexis was near me, and alto-;a dressing-gown over my evening 
gether mine. Therefore, I feared toilette, and lay down outside 
not, even here. ithe bed, dreamily watching the 
After coffee, the gentlemen'shadows which the lamp threw. 
went out to some evening amuse-|; This lamp was in my chamber; 
ment. We, the weary wives, con-|}ut its light extended faintly 
tented ourselves with lounging | Into the boudoir, showing the 
about, discussing toilettes, and;tall mirror there, and a sofa 
Paris sights, and the fair Em-)which was placed opposite. 
press Eugénie— the wifely crown Otherwise, the little room was 
which my old aversion Louis!dusky, save for a narrow glint 
Bonaparte had chosen to bind;streaming through the not quite 
about his ugly brows. Mrs. Hart; closed door of the salon. 
was anxious to see all, and then; I lay broad awake, but very 
fly back to her beloved London. ‘quict, contented, and serene. | 
“How long is it since you left: was thinking of Alexis. In the 
London, Mrs. Saltram?” ‘midst of my reverie, | heard, as 
oA year, I think. Whatisto-'I thought, my maid trying the 
day?’ ‘handle of the door behind me. 
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‘It is locked,” I said; “another 
time.” 

The sound ceased; yet I al- 
most thought she had opened the 
door, for there came a rift of 
wind, which made the lamp sway 
in its socket. But when] looked, 
the door was closely shut, and 
the bolt still fast. 

I lay, it might be, half an 
hour longer. ‘lhen with a cer- 
tain compunction at my discour- 
tesy, 1 saw the salon door open, 
and Mrs. Hart appear. 

She looked in, drew back hur- 
riedly, and closed the door after 
her. 

Of course I immediately rose 
to follow her. Ere doing so, I 
remember particularly standing 
with the lamp in my hand, ar- 
ranging my dress before the 
mirror in the boudoir, and seeing 
reflected in the glass, with my 
cashmere lying over its cushions, 
the sofa, unoccupied. 

Eliza was standing thought- 
fully by the stove. 

“TI ought to ask pardon of you, 
my dear Mrs. Hart.” 

“Oh, no, — but 1 of you. I 
did not know Mr. Saltram had 
returned. Where is my hus- 
band?” 

“With mine, no doubt! We 
need not expect them for an hour 
yet, the renegades.” 

“You are jesting,” said Mrs. 
Hart, half offended. “I know 
a are come home. I saw Mr. 
Saltram in your boudoir not two 
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“In your boudoir, I repeat. He 
was lying on the sofa.” 

“Impossible!” and I burst out 
laughing. ‘Unless he has sud- 
denly turned into a cashmere 
shawl. Come and look.” 

I flung the folding doors open, 
and poured a blaze of light into 
the little room. 

““Itis very odd,” fidgetted Mrs. 
Hart; ‘“‘very odd, indeed. Iam 
sure | saw a gentleman here. His 
face was turned aside, — but of 
course I concluded it was Mr. 
Saltram. Very odd, indeed.” 

I still laughed at her, though 
an uneasy feeling was creepin 
over me. ‘To dismiss it, ] showe 
her how the door was fastened, 
and how it was impossible my 
husband could have entered. 

“No; for I distinetly heard 
you say, ‘Itis locked — another 
time.” What did you mean by 
another time?” 

‘‘] thought it was Fanchon.”: 

To change the subject I began 
showing her some parures my 
husband had just bought me. 
Eliza Hart was very fond of 
jewels. We remaincd looking at 
them some time longer, and then 
she bade me good night. 

‘“No light, thank you. I can 
findmy way. The boudoir is not 
dark. Goodnight. Do not look 
so pale to-morrow, my dear.” 

She kissed me in the friendly 
English fashion, and we parted. 

She went through rapidly, 
shutting my bed-room door. A 
minute afterwards she re-appear- 
ed, breathless, covered with 
angry blushes, 
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“Mrs. Saltram, you have de-!vulsed me. I think Fanchon 
ceived me! You are a wicked | thought I was dying. 

French woman.” ‘Qh! Madame! oh, poor Ma- 
“Madam!” dame. And Monsieur not yet 
‘You know it, — k -4|come home.” 

all along: I will go nae iste I uttered a horrible cry — for 

husband. He will not let me stay | MY soul foreboded what either 

another night in your house!” ‘had been, or would be. : 
“As you will,” — for I was Alexis never came home agam. 
sick of¢her follies. ‘ But, explain 








| An hour after, I was sent for to 
yourself,” he little woodcutter’s hut, where 
“Have you no shame? H he lay dying. - -s 
you foveion women never a My noble husband had in him 
shame? But I have found you \but one thing lacking — his pas- 
out.at last” sions were “not in his hand. 
“Indeed + When Colonel Hart, on the clear 
“There : 11 hj testimony of Eliza, impugned his 
iwice with nypown ey6 biter os ue s honour, Alexis fought and 
® ° e . oe 5 | ell, 
pe ee lying ee in er It all ay ie in one night, 
Saltram}” eis — nol Mr. when their blood was ficry hot. 
Cee ee By daylight, the Colonel stood, 
re yy 7 eed, I sickened, —jcold as death , pale as a shadow, 
< ene . aes ee peta le cage eee pre had killed 
: e young thing, ¢on- him, and he love iin! 
vinced of my guilt, fled from me,| No one thought of mc. They 
appalled. {let me weep near him — uncon- 
For, I knew now whom she ‘scious as he was — doubtless be- 
had seen. lieving them the last contrite 
aaa * : * * tears of an — naulieree! I did 
our after hour I must have jnot heed or try to deny that hor- 
lain where I fell. There was some |rible name = Alexis was dying. 
confusion in the house — no one| ‘lowards evening he became 
came near me. It was pee day- | stronger, and his senses returned. 
ak when I woke and saw He opened his eyes and saw me, 
“anchon leaning over me, and | but they closed with a shudder. 











trying to lift me from the floor. “6 Alexis — Alexis!” |. 
“‘ Fanchon, — is it morning?” “Isbel, 1 am dying. You know 
“Yes, Madame.” why. Inthe name of God —are 
“What day is it?” ou” 


“The twenty-sixth of May.” ‘In the name of God, I am 
“It had been he, then. Hejyour pure wife, who never loved, 

followed us still. even in thought, any man but 
Shudder after shudder con-| you.” 
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‘‘T am satisfied.” horror-struck. “It was no living 
Ile looked at Colonel Hart,|man you saw, Eliza.” 
faintly smiling; then opened his| ‘‘It was M. Anastasius!” 
arms and took me into them, as if “ 
to protect me with hislast breath.; My husband died that night. 
“Now,” he said, still holding|He died, his lips on mine, mur- 
me, “my friends, we must make | Muring how he loved me, and 
all clear. Nothing must harm her| how happy he had been. 
when I am gone. Hart, fetch For many months after then I 
your wife here.” was quite happy, too; for my 
Mrs. Hart came, trembling|Wits wandered, and I thought I 
violently. Woman-like, seeing | Was again a httle West Indian 
my misery, even she caught my | git, Acre gowans in the mead- 
hand and wept. My husband ad-|°ws about Dumfries, 
dressed her. The Colonel and Mrs. Hart 
“Who did you sec? Answer,| Were, L believe, very kind to me. 
as to a dying man who to-morrow|!_ always took her for a little 
will know all secrets. Who was piayre ow I had, who was called 
the man you saw in my wife’s| liza. It Is only lately, as the 
chamber?” year has circled round again to 


“He was a stranger. I never the spring, that my head has be- 
met him before, anywhere. He) Come clear and I have found out 
lay on the sofa, wrapped in a foes is, and — ah, me! — 
fur cloak.” who | am. 


“Tid you see his face?” This coming to my right senses 
‘Not the first time. The se-| does not give me so much pain as 
cond time I did.” ithey thought it would; because 


: ‘ reat f body had ba- 

“What was he like? Be ac-/8tet weaknens © y 

curate, for the sake of more than danced and sooked my mung 

life — honour.” I have but one desire: to go to 
: Alexis; — and before 

My _ husband’s voice sank. ||), soni eM. 
There was terror in his eyes, but! the twenty-fifth of May. 
not that terror — he held me to! _NowI have been able to com- 


i 


his bosom still. pee ieed our story. Reader, 
“What was he like, Eliza?” (VG8C petween us — and him. 


repeatad Colonel Hart. 
‘He was middle-aged; of a! 
pale, grave countenance, with! Post-Scriptum. — I think it 
een, large eyes, high forehead, ‘will be well that I, Eliza Hart, 
and a pointed beard. | should relate, as simply as vera- 
'. “Heaven saveus! Ihave ee the circumstances of 
him, too,” cried the Colonel,: Mrs. Saltram’s death, which hap- 
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pened on the night of the twenty- acolenialy quitted the room, 
fifth of May. sending in her place a nursemaid 
She was living with us at our|Wbo had lately come into our 
house,some miles out of London. family. 
She had been very ill and weak; This girl tells me that she 
during May, but towards the end/entered the room quickly, but 
of the month she revived. Wejstopped, seeing, as she believed, 
thought if she could live till June/the physician sitting by the bed, 
she might even recover. My hus-|on the further side, at Mrs. Sal- 
band desired that on no account) tram’s right hand. She thought 
might she be told the day of the) Mrs. Saltrain did not see him, for 
month — she was indeed pur-|she turned and asked her — 
xosely deceived on the subject.|‘ Susan, what o'clock is it?” 
Vhen the twenty-fifth came she| ‘The gentleman, she says, ap- 
e . e . ° : 
thought it was only the twenty-| neared sitting with his elbows 
second. resting on his knees, and his face 
For some weeks she had kept/partly concealed in his hands. 
her bed, and Fanchon never left| Ile wore a long coat or cloak — 
her. Fanchon, who knew the|she could not distinguish which, 
whole history, and was strictly! for the room was rather dark, but 
eharged, whatever delusions | she could plainly see on his little 
might ocenr, to take no notice! finger the sparkle of a diamond 
whatever of the subject to her|ring. 
mistress. For my husband and} She is quite certain that Mrs. 
myself were again persuadedthat) Saltram did not see the srentle- 
it must be some delusion. So wasiman at all, which rather sur- 
the physician, who nevertheless! prised her, for the poor lady 
determined to visit us himself on'moved from time to time, and 
the night of the twenty-fifth of'spoke, complainingly, of its 
May. being ‘‘very cold.” At length 
It happened that the Colonel she called Susan to sit by her 
was unwell, and I could notjside, aud chafe her hands. 
remain constantly in Mrs. Sal-| Susan acquiesecd — “ But did 
tram’s room. It was a large but;not Mrs. Saltram sec the gentle- 
very simple suburban bedcham-: man?” 
ber, with white curtains and} ‘What gentleman?” 
modern furniture, all of whichI} «fe was sitting beside you, 
yee a eneed insuch amanncr not a minute since. 1 thought 
that there should be no dark’ he was the doctor, or the clergy- 
corners, no shadows thrown by !man.” 
hanging draperies, or anything; And the girl, much terrified, 
of the kind. isaw that now, there was no one 
About ten o’clock Fanchon there. 
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She says, Mrs. Saltram did not | 
She only’ Hart, saw, when the candles 


seem terrified at all. 


A GHOST STORY. 


As surely I write this, I, Eliza 


ressed her hands on her fore-: were removed, that figure grow 
Pad: her lips slightly moving —'again, as out of air, sitting by 
then whispered: ‘‘Go, call Fan-'‘her bedside. 


chon and them all, tell them 
what you saw.” 
“But I must leave you. 
you not afraid?” 
“No. Not now — not now.” 
She covered her cyes, and 
again her lips began moving. 
Fanchon entered, and I too, 
immediately. 


Are: 


She turned herself with diffi- 


culty, and faced it. ‘Eliza, is he 


‘there? I see nothing but the 
empty chair. Is he there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Does he look angry or ter- 
rible?” 

“No.” 


“ Anastasius.” She extended 


I do not expect to be credited.|}o+ hand towards the vacant 


I can only state on my honour,| choir. 


what we both then beheld. 

Mrs. Saltram lay, her eyes 
open, her face quite calm, as 
that’ of a dying person; her 
hands spread out on the counter- 
pane. 
same figu 
the sofa in Paris, exactly a year 
ago. It appeared more life-like 
than she. Neither looked at each 


eside her sat erect, the |S€ you, 
re I had seen lying on) 


‘Cousin Anastasius!” 
Her voice was sweet, though 


ithe cold drops stood on her 


brow. 

“Cousin Anastasius, I do not 
but you can sce and 

earme. lam not afraid of you 
now. Youknow, once, I loved 
you very much.” 

Here — overcome with terror 


other. When we brought a bright|I stole back towards the li chted 


lamp into the room, the appear- 
ance vanished. 

Isbel said tome, ‘Eliza, he is 
come.” 

“Impossible! You have not 
seen him?” 

“No, but you have?” She 
looked me steadily in the face. 
“Tknew it. Take the light away, 
and you will see him again. He 
is here, I want to speak to him. 
Quick, take the light away.” 

Terrified as I was, 1 could 
not refuse, for I saw by her fea- 
turcs that her last hour was at 
hand. 


door. Thence I still heard Isbel 
speaking. 

“We erred, both of us, Cousin. 
You were too hard upon me — I 
had too great love first, too great 
terror afterwards, of you. hy 
should I be afraid of a man that 
shall die, and of the son of man, 
whose breath is in his nostrils? 
I should have worshipped, have 
feared, not you, but only God.” 

She paused — drawing twice or 
thrice heavily, the breath that 
could not last. 

“T forgive you — forgive me 
also, I loved you. Have you 
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anything to say to me, Ang-| Beneath the shelled and battered wall 


‘97 « The deep blue violet upward peep. 
stasiuet In Inkermann sweet buds will blow: — 
Silence. On Balaklava's blood-stained clay, 


é : Where England's sons rode down the foe 
Shall we ever meet in the Children amid the wildHowers play. ‘ 


boundless wide spheres?” 
Silence — 2 long silence. We Spring-flowers again will deck the sod, 


brought in candles, for she was|_ Which heavy-wheeled artillery crushed ; 
? Bloom where the fiery war-horse trod, 


evidently dying. And wave where marching columns 
“Eliza — thank you for all! ; rushed ahs 
* n mountain heig n deep ravine 
Your hand. Jit aS Pe dark . {| Will be in all their Nenaty (aud: 
and” — shivering — Iam afraid | As if the silence of the scene 
of going into the dark. I might; Had ne’er rang back War's trumpet- 
meet Anastasius there. I wish sound: 


” 
my husband would come. 2 Along highways where warriors went, | 
She was wandering in her, last bluebell-time, with fife and drum, 


mind, I saw. Her eyes turned to: Spring-flowers will throw thelr sweetest 
scent, 


the vacant chair. And belted bees amid them hum. 


‘Tg there any one sitting by | Where muskets sang the faneral hymn, 
They “IH show no traces of the dead, 


69 
met ‘ Unless the daisy's silver rim 
Dear Isbel; can'you see any| Be dappled with a deeper red. 


one?” 
rz cues 1 ee : Laburnums their gold chains will swing. 
No one hoi and with Hawthorns in star-like May ba ‘rayed, 


preternatural strength she start-; Litics their early perfumes bring, 


ed right up in bed, extending Roses the wildbriar branches braid. 
. bYVanat © tries And lovely forms amid them mourn, 

her arms. Yes! There close Who fondly hoped, when they shoul 
t 


behind bom aaa ] see —-— my hus- bloom, f 
band. am quite safe — now!” |He— crowned with victory — would re- 
~ . : turn, 
So, with a sinile upon her face, Who now sleeps in a soldier’s tomb. 
she died. 





Some with the swallow o’er the sea, 
To cottage-homes in tranquil dells 
Will come— and ‘neath the orchard-tree, 


ra + Once more hear the sweet village bells. 
: SPRING LIGHTS AND And as the Spring her gentle rain 


SHADOWS. Sheds on the bending buds below,,! 
(Their thoughts will stray to comrades 

TE breeze and showers of coming Spring ' slain, 

Will waken many siyzhs and tears, Who sleep where other wildflowers 
Her early blossoms cannot bring blow. 

The old delights of peaceful years; 
The primrose colour of her sky, , 

Th* aronia of hor budding buwens Spring giao blossoms soon will 
Will bat recall the joys gone by, Their light shapes on the rustic floor, ; 


While Grief is sitting ‘mid the flowers. Bees through the open casement go, — 
While in the sunshine at the door 
Beside the rusted cannon-ball The childless sire will sit for hours, 
On daisied slopes the lamb will sleep, A statue 'in his deep distress: — 
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Where ae loved boy once gathered| For example, we have been 
owers . 

Thero will not be a bud the less. deceived by London. The ba- 

chelor, or any other man whose 

Through the dim golden mists of dawn, |domestic wants happen to be 


And the blue twilight’s dewy fall aeaee . 
Loved eyes will look across the lawn — limited, has a right when he 
From the bay-windows of the hall — |comes to London to believe — 
For him whose shadow never inore if faith can be put in town ex- 


Along the pathway quaint and trim 7 
Will send his likeness on beforc, : teriors — that he has come to a 


To call them out to welcome him. matter-of-fact place, in which he 
.{may settle down methodically, 


Bor more ee ere ne Bre) i get what he wants, and never be 


That presence dear shall ever bring, 


Nor atarry night, nor sunny day, perplexed by any nonsense. Ox- 
a pret i of ie Spring. | ford Street, Cheapside, and the 
any lost shadows lengthen’'d out ¢ * 
Into a gloom profound and grand, Strand » are manifestly 7 mere 
From the far East will close about — places of business. It is im- 
A shadow upon all the Land. possible to give rein to the fancy 


and become sentimental in pre- 
sence of Somerset House. The 
HOUSES IN FLATS strongest emotion it can excite is 
i by reminding one of a half-year’s 
Or course, where there are|income-tax which has to be paid. 
mills there are millowners and, But how dreadful a mistake will 
ines cas ee ede donee 
: who judges Londoners n- 
there are houses built there are|don in this way! 
people to ee them . Bans ine F JLiet him ee to ane 
as you may have Edwin and/down among them. ow will he 
Emma — foolish and fond pair—jlive? He will go into lodgings, 
doubling each other’s bliss in a/or he will take a house. Perhaps 
chee ag peat He the High ieee gentleman i te ieee 
reet, and Thumbscrew the; but a man with a small fami 
usurer at Woodbine Retreat in|and an income not aracaile 
the suburbs, buried among roses large. He would prerer a hone. 
and laurustinuses, so you mayjand looks about accordingly. 
have practical town-populations | Soon he discovers that the great 
ee i romance, cn eT ee of me professional and 
ginative sp eae ies with trading classes must be parti- 
nothing but a dull crust overjcularly well to do; for‘house- 
ae 2: pee hes re uae eee paper ee the a aaa of 
at han you can'any one who is able to kee 
tell what is in a pie, till ou decent broadcloth on his bac 
cag Medes dig pings sy it. e/ paying less than forty pounds 
; y deceived byja year for house-rent, exclusive 
pies, and by towns also. — | of taxes. Far out of town, and 
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in some suburbs of equivocal|income, — each, “having a 
respectability, thirty-five pound|larger house than he requires, 
houses may be found, in which' desires to let a portion.” The 
a government clerk, a retired | streets of London and its sub- 
tradesman, or peat holding a; urbs, are in fact, except in a 
like position, could, by chance,|few quarters, lines of make-be- 
get a dwelling suited to his cir-|lieve. They are full of |houses 
cumstances. But, unless it be/which are in no degree propor- 
distant enough from town to tioned to the incomes of their 
cease to be a London residence, | tenants. The master and mistress 
even the occasional house offer-| of a house often pass strange 
ed at that rent to a tenant from! boots on their,;way to bed, have 
the middle classes of society, is| too often the smell of strangers’ 
scantily supplied with the things|dinners steaming‘ from _ their 
necessary to a civilised existence.|kitchen, and the hats of men 
It contains but an imitation of a'who despise them, hanging in 
kitchen, probably no pantry, and |their hali. The master or the 
a little nook for coals under the ‘Mistress of the house is, in three 
bed-room stairs. Its cistern instances out of four, more just- 
holds only water enough to/ly to be called its servant. For 
make a little scrubbin possible |t e most part the house of the 
after the kettle has been sup-: Londoner is not his castle; the 
plied, and enough water taken! home of the Londoner is not a 
for the washing of a few hands refuge from the world; it is no 
and faces. As for the washing: haven of peace; but the ring in 
of bodies by a free use of the;which landlord, or landlady, 
bath daily, no such thing can be| spars with lodger from sunrise 
attempted in a thirty-five pound until after sunset. 

house. The majority of houses; There is an incessant tax upon 
at this rent, and nearly allithe fancy. Mr. Watson is the 
houses at a lower price in Lon-|renter of a dwelling, and his 
don, are intended for the tenan-|friends are to suppose that the 
cy of people, who pay forthem'house is his. Watson himself 
at a rate above their means ;| thinks 80, though he lets the 
small milliners, journeymen car-| drawing-room floor to the Mop- 
penters, bricklayers’ foremen,!sons, and sells to them with it, 
working shoemakers, chimney-|the command over his kitchen. 
sweeps, and so forth. They do/ Also, notwithstanding that he 
what the young surgeon does,;has lodged Mr. KindéeMfogie, a 
who screws his brass plate on a/despotic foreigner, in his fra 














¥ ‘S 


door in some street leading from parlour, and in his most Sigg i 
a square, and pays upwards of a|bed-room, Kinderbogie’s fridtieg: 
hundred pounds of rent and be required to suppose, when 


they visit Kinderbogie, that they 


taxes out of ninety pounds of 
‘ 10* 






Pe 
wr eet 
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see him in his house; and there| know, as it is known by the statis- 
can be no doubt that the Mop-/tical, that in no less than three 
sons, who are polite people,!out of four of all the houses in 
would forfeit a month’s hire, and|London this art is practised. 
uit their apartments instantly, | Thus London streets tell nothin 
if Watson, who pays the rent for| of the truth of London life; an 
his house, were to assert his right| the housekeeping of the majority 
to it, by putting his own name on/|of Loudoners is simply and en- 
the front door. As for a row of|tirely fiction. 
bell-handles with Watson, Mop-} Weary of one British capital, 
son, Kinderbogie, under each,/let the same bachelor betake 
respectively, not one of the three | himself, or the same small family 
would submit toit. There is the|betake itself, to another. Try 
make-believe of the whole house|Edinburgh. There the case -is 
for each, one bell labelled “‘visi-|reversed. Out of doors all is 
tors,” and one ditto “servants,”|romance. In the Old Town, 
for them all, one slovenly and houses of stone, piled as by a 
weary maid of all-work waiting;dreamcr, story over story; a 
upon them all. High Street, full of fantastic 
Furthermore, we need only|pictures, lined with shops that 
mention the vast calls upon the|rarely are content with simple 
fancy made in such houses in’ labelling, but crowd the way with 
connexion with the most matter-;emblems to the right hand and 
of-fact things, — the ghostly dis-'the left. Mambrino’s helmet, the 
appearances of tea and sugar, —|very same brass basin that was 
the magical transformation to precious in Don Quixote’s eyes, 
which hams are often subject be- jis represented overevery barber's 
tween breakfast-time and break-ijdoor; the golden fancy of the 
fast-time ; the miraculous loss of.chemist is pestle and mortar; 
pone suffered by eggs, which go and the watchmaker hangs out a 
y scores into puddings, and'vast gold watch, that clearly be- 
there leave no trace of theirexist-'longs by natural right to a pan- 
ence; the mysterious book of the tomime, and dangles of course, 
landlady, with which she con-:at the door, for a clown to pocket. 
jures in a way bewildering to/At the top of this dreamy hill, is 
ordinary business men. No more: Edinburgh Castle, open freely to 
ofthis: . all comers, where Mons Meg oc- 
ae cupies a place of honour, and the 
crown and sceptre worn by Scot- 
" tish kings and queens in the old 
aw e bold it to be, beyond doubt, !days of chivalry glitter mysteri- 
fameat London lodging-letting is!ously in an illuminated vault. 
: the black art of the nineteenth , There, the kilted Highlander, off 
century, and it is dreadful to duty, will point up to the window 








“ For ‘t chronicle of day by day, 
Not mgtter for a breakfast.” 
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of Queen Mary’s room, and tell! waste fancies —a rubbish heap 
how a young prince was let down: of the imaginative architecture — 
in a basket from that window:a hill to be looked from, with an 
long ago, hundreds of feet down, ‘elevation of the spirit, but to be 
by the steep side of the rocks.: looked at with an elevation of the 
At the bottom of the steep, fan-inose. And finally to press the 
tastic street, Holyrood Valace;seal down tightly on the impres- 
and the ruins of the chapel are'sion of Edinburgh as a city of 
almost as free to all comers asthe romance, there is the newest 
castle. For a sixpenny fee one’ glory of the town, — a monument 
may have all the story of it told,iwhich dwarfs the proportions of 
be shown the stairs in the wall by :the Castle Hill, — to Walter 
which the conspirators went up Scott, the citizen of whom the 
to murder Rizzio, the very tapes-jcity 1s most proud — a mere 
try from behind which they en-; writer,my English lords and gen- 
tered Mary’s room, the bed on:tlemen, of romances. 

which Queen Mary slept, the! But,our bachelor who, judging 
bower in which she dressed, the; fromallthese appearances, makes 
glass by which her features were! up his mind that he has found his 
reflected, the antechamber, — a/way to a community of imagina- 
grim cupboard now half filled: tive, unbusinesslike people, very 
with Darnley’s armour, — in;soon becomes aware of his mis- 
which she was supping with Riz-‘take. He finds that the romance 
zio when the murderers entered,'is out of doors, and that within- 
the (apocryphal) stain on the doors everything is adapted ina 
floor made by the soaking all: straightforward way to the wants 
night through it of Rizzio’sblood,!of the various sections of a 
let out by six and thirty wounds. | middle-class community. We 
Bridges leap across a valley;say nothing of the poor in wynds 
edged with gardens, to connect; and closes, as we have said no- 
the old town with the new, and in|thing of the tenants of the Lon- 
the valley live the great stcam:donalleys. In London, itis not 
dragons.” Then there is the new/only the poor whom house- 
town, an idea in stone, without a, eailders neglect. In Edinburgh, 
crook in one of its straight lines, | there is no other class left uncon- 
or a flaw in one of its circles, —/sidered. A large division of the 
no twisting hither and thither in|towns-people is composed of 
obedience to this interest and|what are termed in a material 
that; but broad,straight,uniform- sense, respectable persons, who 
ly intersecting streets, that seem ;soon reach the limits of their in- 
to have sprung oP eee inthe'come. Itis judged in Edinburgh 
same hour, at the touch of an|more proper to furnish such peo- 
enchanter’s wand. There is the ple with dwelling-places of the 
Calton Hill, littered over with|character and price required by 
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them, than to force them into the 
tenancy of houses priced above 
their means, and to compel them 
to destroy all their domestic com- 
to 


fort by going into slavery 
lodgers, in order that they ma 


pay out of artificial income, arti- 


cial rent. 


In Edinburgh, as in some con- 
tinental towns, this problem is 
the adoption of a 
system of house-building which 
is refused to the inhabitants of 
London —the system of building 


solved b 


in flats. There are complete 
houses of two, three, ‘four, or 
even ten storics, for those who 
require them, cheaper, of course, 
roportionately than in London. 

or those who require less than 
this, there are the flats, which 
are, generally speaking, to be 
defined as one-storied houses, 
built one over the other, and be- 
cause they are so built, the strect 
by which they are approached 
takes, of course, the form of a 
stone flight of stairs. One of 
these independent flats some- 
times includes two stories, in 
which case it has its domestic 
staircase perfectly distinct from 
the common-stair, which is in 
truth, as before said, a form of 
street. Each flatis, in every re- 
spect, a private dwelling, and 
contains, or should contain, every 
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any degree of social standing as 
the occupant of a home contain- 
ing what is wanted in it, and no 
more, and which, at the same 
time, costs only what can be af- 
forded. 


The common-stair is at night 
well lighted with gas. It is 
sometimes quite open below to 
the street, sometimes closed by a 
door which corresponds to the 
gate often set up at the openin 
to private streets in London. It 
is not ‘usual in Edinburgh, as in 
Paris, to give custody of this en- 
trance toa porter. Bell-handles 
communicating with each flat are 
fixed in the street, and to each 
bell-handle is attached the name 
of the person with whose house it 
communicates. The servant of 
the person whose bell is rung, is 
at the trouble of opening the 
great entrance door, not by going 
down to it; but by machinery 
like that used often in London 
offices for causing front doors 
to fly open, as if of their own ac- 
cord. The visitor, thereupon, 
ascends the private street of stone 
steps until he comes to the house 
of his friend, and enters. 


It is much more a matter of ne- 
cessity in London than in Edin- 
burgh and Paris, that many of 
the inhabitants should live over 












requisite convenience. It may/)their neighbours’ heads, and not 
consist of four, five, six, or more|merely side by side with them. 
rooms; and by renting a flat} Already we do so in a wretched 
suited to his wants, a bachelor, a/way by occupying one another's 
married couple without children,|houses, interfering with each 
or a small family, may secure ab-|other’s privacy and comfort. It 
solute independence and retain|is a wretched thing to be a Lon- 
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don lodger; but it is yet a more|terrace may be built, by mort- 
wretched thing to be a London | gaging, and selling now and then, 
letter of lodgings. Already the|and building house after house 
size of London causes the dis-'so rapidly as to get rentals soon, 
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tances traversed in the course of|from which to 


business to consume a serious 
amount of time. 
ground-rents also rises. Why do 
our builders then refuse to enter- 
tain this idea — anything but a 
new-fangled one — of building in 
flats one-storied houses, solidly 
constructed and piled one over 
the other, so that they may re- 
duce ground-rent to a trifle as 


The cost of|timber.* 


ay a trifle on ac- 
count of future ills for brick and 
The terrace is soon 
built and sold; out of the fifty 
pounds have been made several 
thousands, and the public has 
been furnished with residences 
which it is not likely to enjoy. 

It may be that houses built in 
this fashion can be offered for 
sale at a price which deters many 


they rise, and are capable of being|honest men from venturing no 
let at rentals varying frow twenty|building speculations. We do 
pounds to forty. ‘l’ens of thou-|not know how that may be. We 
sands who have been thrust into have a strong conviction that if 
a false position by the want oe surveyors did allthatthey 
properly constructed homes of!are bidden to do by the Building 
this description would be eager! Act, and were not — as they now 


to become their tenants. 


They would need to be well: 


built, with good material, and 
that is no doubt one of our great 
difficulties. The builder should 
work solidly on solid means, but 
the number of substantial builders 
seems in Loudon to be yearly 
lessening. We have been credi- 
bly informed that in and about 
London the race of bricklayers 
has been demoralised by the im- 





seem to be — ashamed of being 
active, houses would not tumble 
down as they do, and often would 
not tumble up as they do. We 
fancy that we could be more 
grateful than we sometimes feel 
towards the whole profession of 
surveyors, if it would but. effect 
all that it can effect for the pro- 
motion of the public health and 
safety. But itis no easy thing to 
afirm surely of any given sur- 


mense preponderance of flimsy,;veyor or civil engineer that he 


slovenly erections, and thatit is 


‘has not performe 


his duty. It 


not very easy to get men capable |very commonly appears upon in- 


of executing brickwork of the 
best description. Men without 
capital speculate successfully in 


quiry that he has done all for 
which he held himself respon- 
sible. We are reminded, for 


bricks, and look no farther than|example, of a case in which we 
the present speculation. We have| undertook to be particular, that 


had occasion to observe, how, 
with a capital of fifty pounds, a 


* See Vol. XXII. Pp. 281. 
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of the Croydon Drainage. There| The same capitalist must, in 
were some awkward errors made ithe next place, take counsel for 
in the first execution of the work;!the ventilation of each set of 
a Blue Book whispered grave'premises. Although immeasur- 
hints implying stupidity in the'ably superior to the London 
surveyor under the Local Boare'plan of parcelling a house that 
at Croydon; and from a avi hae only conveniences for one 
authority came more than a hint family into residences for two, 
that he owed his appointment to three, or four separate establish- 
some undue influences. ‘ments, the Edinburgh system of 
Let us take up again our tale: flats is yet by no means entirely 
of bricks. Given a capitalist, perfect. The staircase in an 
who is disposed to be a bene-jordinary London house goes far 
factor to the London race with:to make it airy. In the flat there 
profit to himsclf, let him set to;is no shaft of this kind com- 
work about the building of a municating by a hall-door with 
perpendicular street or two with. the strect; and it needs much 
some such notions as the follow-'opening of windows to secure 
ing. The doors on each side of fresh air to the tenants, if no 
the street (which is, of course, special means are employed to 
a specious staircase) are to be’ secure its circulation through the 
understood as opening not from, building. Dut it is not ditcult 
so many floors of a house, but;to connect the kitchen fires all 
from so many distinct houses: the way up with a ventilating 
the cciling of one being the! shaft, that shall be set in action 
foundation of the other. Every’ by them, and maintain a con- 
such house is to be parted from stant upward current of spoiled 
the one below it and the oneiair, for which compensation can 
above it, not by mere timber,!be provided by a shaft for the 
Jath, and »laster, but by brick-‘introduction of pure air, that 
work — hollow bricks being the;can be also warmed, if neces- 
best for use in such positions —| sary. Provision of this kind for 
or some solid combination of;a pile of flats would not by any 
iron with concrete or plaster,;means be costly; and it should 
that shall be at least as fireproof: uot be left out of any attempt to 
as an ordinary parting wall./introduce the flat system into 
This also will stop a little more,London. Also, to save much 
effectually than many of our; bodily labour, there should be 
parting walls now do, the/a moveable stage for the lifting 
passage of sound from onetene-/up of coals or heavy supplies 
ment into anothcr. Which is:to the level of any of the land- 
essential, be it observed, to thejings. 
comfort, honesty, and success; There has been sent to us a 
of such an enterprise. |pamphlet by two architects and 
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civil engineers — Messrs. Ash-!same plot of ground. This 
pitel and Whichcord — on the, mounting to one’s house-door, 
erection of fire-proof houses in. be it remembered, is an exchange 
flats, which pays all proper at-;for all the climbing daily done 
tention to these points, contains indoors under the present sys- 
profit and loss calculations, and:tem; not the imposition of an 
plans for the construction of flats: extra task. 


in a way suitable to the require-| mn) ; 

oa: | e architects to whom we 
ments of those to whom it is of'yo¥0 referred illustrate their 
importance whether they pay, 


. ‘ideas freely by a set of plans 
leat thirty, or forty pounds | npen ded ‘to their pamphlet, 


We may say that the Ditch are certainly worth the 
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lowest price at which these gen-. 


tlemen consider it possible to: 
supply in London, in the form 
of tlat, a living-room and three: 
bedrooms, with seullery, and all 
the necessary accommodation, 
suitable for the family of a per-, 
son in receipt of good wages. 
or small salary, is sixteen pounds. 
ten shillings a-year. This pey- 
ment covers — not rent only, but. 


t 


also rates and taxes, with the: 
cost of a free supply of gas and’ 
water. 
would be cight per cent. upon 
his outlay. 

The pamphlet suggests that 
Londoners would not freely 
adopt the DParis system of a 
gradation of rank in the cha- 
racter of the flats, as one ascends 
the common stair. Thercfore 
they would give equal accom- 
modation to all the eight or ten 
houses opening on each little 
street of staircase. Then the 


Its yield to the capitalist, 


attention of any person practi- 
cally interested in this subject. 
And who is not? They suggest 
very agreeable methods of turn- 
ing to account, plots of ground 
yet vacant in or ncar town, b 
grouping sets of flats into hand- 
some little squares, with private 
dwellings approached from and 
looking out upon a garden plot, 
and with shops fronting the 
strect. At the entrance to the 
garden within such a square 
‘they would establish a porter. 
i The centre of such a plot, sur- 
‘rounded by the houses of me- 
chanics, might contain a small 
‘building capable of being used 
as a reading-room, with baths 
,and wash-houses. 


| ‘There is no good reason why 
|Tesidence in flats should not be- 
;come popular among us, and 
| being popularised, become even 
ito be recognised by fashion. 


degree of climbing necessary to: The Albany is but a set of first- 
get home would indeed be con-iclass flats, spread out upon the 
sidered in the rent; but not to'ground, and since we have no 
an extent great enough to make ‘longer ground to waste, and the 
any serious difference in ‘the! business or the pleasure of the 
rank of persons living over the, Londoner is already interfered 
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with by the necessity of constant|letters would nevertheless be 
walking or riding over all the|better off than they are now. 
miles of ground we occupy at| And, afterall, one of the best 
present, why may we not change |advantages of the change, would 
our tactics, and have little Al-|be the banishing from London 
banies built up into the air? of a swarm of social fictions 
Still there will be letters of|which tend to demoralise so- 
apartments, because furnished|ciety. Our false method of house 
lodgings are a necessary town!tenancy has much to do with the 
accommodation. But one need | trouble given themselves by so 
o no farther than Edinburgh to;many people in this town to 
nd out how the flat system|enlarge the world’s opinion of 
operates on the subletting of|their incomes. It is connected 
apartments, furnished or un-|with a false system of balls and 
furnished. The woman who inj|dinner parties, which are ad- 
London takes a presentable|mirable things in themselves, 
house, and pays a hundred a and in their season, but which 
ear for it, in rent and taxes;!become unseasonable always 
besides struggling very hard to|when, instead of being honest 
get the furniture together, is to/ gatherings of friends, they are 
be half forgiven if she preys|mere shows painfully got up to 
upon the public. She has so;cheata little public of acquaint- 
much to do to find herself injances. In this matter, too, Lon- 
bread and butter, that she may!don may learn wisdom from 
well be tempted to eke out her;Edinburgh, where not only 
dinner from her tenant’s meat.|house-keeping but hospitality is 
In Edinburgh, lodging-letting is; set upon its most natural footing. 
a business of a much less specu-/1In each case the thing itself be- 
lative kind. A flat may be taken; comes more real as well as more 
and all rooms but two sublet.,habitual. We believe that in 
The speculation is not great, and|Kdinburgh the proportion of 
the return tolerably  certain.|domestic servants to the popula- 
When it appears prudent and jtion, is greater than in any other 
safe to extend the business, a town in the three kingdoms; this 
second flat can easily be added; being caused mainly by the ease 
to the first. The landlady, in!with which every person of mo- 
fact, attempts only what she can'derate means establishes for his 
do, and, being sure enough of{own household — thanks to the 
the power to live honestly, is all flats — a comfortable home. 
the less disposed to cheat. The 
price of furnished apartments in 
ondon would fall by one-third so 
if the flat system were extensive- 
ly adopted, and the lodging- 
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liking for Tom, and have actual- 
ly dived into Tom’s history, and 


Onx of the oddest epitaphs inj collected what no bookseller has 


London is to 


be seen on the/yet collected — Tom D’Urfey’s 


south wall of the church of Saint) works. 


James’s, Piccadilly. Sculptural 
character it has none. 


It is at} half an Englishman. 


Tom was half a Frenchman, 
His uncle 


the best a common piece of!was that D’Urfé who wrote the 
Yorkshire flag, with a very briefjromance of Astree — a kind of 


inscription: — 
Tom D'Urfey 
Dyed Febry ye 26th, 1723. 

We have a kind of Old Morta- 
lity interest in this monument, 
paying periodical visits to it — 
not from any particular admira- 
tion for the poor inhabitant it 
seeks to commemorate — but 
purely from a desire that some 
architect may not remove it as 
unsightly, or some_ church- 
warden destroy it as of no man- 
ner of use. 

These periodical visits to Tom 
D’Urfey’s tomb extend over a 
quarter of a century. Many have 
looked at it besides ourselves. 
Some few have evidently known 
“all about” Tom D’Urfey. Some 
have a rude guess that he wasa 
clever and companionable fel- 
low. Some have shrugged their 
shoulders before it, and passed 
on with a “Well, 1’m sure — 
brief enough for any residuary 
legatee.” Others have laughed 
before it, and cried “ Poor Tom's 
a-cold;” and it was but the other 
day that we detected a charity- 
boy trying a hard ball against 
Tom's crumbling tablet, think- 
ing perhaps it would have been 
a good bit of fun to have “done 
for the old buffer.” We have a 


French Arcadia and New Ata- 
lantis — which Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu delighted to 
read, and was we suppose the 
last woman who did delight to 
read. His father, the son of a 
Frenchman, was married to a 
gentlewoman of Huntingdon- 
shire, of the family of the Mar- 
mions; and Tom was born, it is 
believed, in Exeter, in the year 
sixteen hundred and forty-nine. 
He was intended for the law, 
but Coke upon Littleton had no 
attractions for so volatile a 
student; and the two theatres 
existing when Tom was a boy, 
in Drury Lane and Dorset 
Gardens, tore him away from 
Plowden and the Inns of Court. 
‘*My good or ill stars,” he says, 
“ordained mea knight-errant in 
the fairy land of poetry.” We 
first hear of him in sixteen hun- 
dred and seventy-six, in his 
twenty-seventh year, when he 
produced at the King’s Theatre 
a tragedy, full of bombast and 
fustian, called ‘*The Siege of 
Memphis; or, the Nubitian 
Queen.” 
The work bearing this alarming 
title was his first work, and for the 
next six-and-forty years Tom wi&:.: 
a constant caterer for the Lon- 
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don aioe and country squires.'if to get rid of a customer he did 
He tried his hand at tragedy,/not care for, the butcher said he 
comedy, opera, and farce, and'should have it for nothing if he 
found favour withthe publicinall: would ask for it without stut- 
four. Great actors and actresses tering. Whereupon, Tom — who 

layed in many of his pieces —'had words and music at will — 
art, Betterton, Doggett, and asked for the shoulder in an ex- 
Mrs. Bracegirdie. It was ina play tempore song, which came from 
by D’Urfey that Doggett was first! his tongue without a single stam- 
pre-eminently distinguished as.a:mer or evenarough note. The 
great actor. |astonished butcher surrendered 
Tom lived and died a bachelor. the mutton, and Tom left Clare 
He was poor to marry, and the, Market triumphant. ‘This is told 
life he led was not one parti-; by Goldys. 
cularly adapted to the state of! ‘‘lhere’s nothing,” says Tom 
matrimony. He cxisted, we might; Brown, “like bearing an injury 
say flourished, for forty-six years; or ajest, heroically.” 
and more on the chance profitsof; ‘‘lhe town may da-da-damn 
the stage, on benefit nights, on:me for a poet,” said D’Urfey, 
the money any bookseller would |‘ but they si-si-sing my songs for 
pie for his copy, on the sale of|all that.” 
is songs, and on the bounty of; It is Tom (now of St. James’s 
many patrons, from King Charles;churchyard), who gave us that 
the Second and (Jueen Anne, to|very agreeable collection of 
the witty Karl of Dorset and the!songs, in six volumes, called 
mercurial Duke of Wharton. Hc| Pills to Purge Melancholy. He 
was a welcome gucst wherever|was long the poct, as Pope tells 
he went; for Tom was funny and ; Cromwell, of tolerable reputation 
could stand a jest. And though;among country gentlemen; and 
he stuttered, he could singasong/Pope significantly adds, ‘Dare 
as well as any one of the twenty-'any one despise him who has 
four fiddlers in whose music the|made so many men drink?” 
merry monarch took suchraptu-| When Rowe died, Arbuthnot 
rous delight. wrote to Swift, that his place as 
We have said that Tom stut-|Poet Laureate should be filled 
tered, and we havetwoanecdotes!up thus suitably, — “I would 
to offer in illustration of what/fain have supe get a patent for 
we state. Tom was cheapening ‘the place, with a power of putting 
a shoulder of mutton in Clare;in D’Urfey as deputy;” and Tom 
Market (long the resort of English | would really have made a good 
actors), but the butcher was im-/Poet Laureate — of the kind — 
moveable — he would not take ajwhen required; for Tom knew 
¢genny off. Tom was importunate,|the humour of the town and what 
‘the butcher still deaf. Atlast,as|was proper for diversion. His 
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Joy to Great Cesar would haveito his table; Lord Leicester, 
swelled the chapel-royal throat! when in town, set Saturday apart 
in a true Laureate-like manner. /for the entertainment of poets; 

The muse of D’Urfey was not}and Wharton, in his garden at 
confined to Whitehall; on court; Winchendon, erected a banquet- 
occasions it went into the city;/ing-house, called Brimmer Hall, 
and Tom accompanied Charles|/where ])’Urfey was a favourite 
the Second to a Guildhall ban-|guest. “Many an honest gentle- 
quet, and sung a song about an!man,” says the Tatler, “has ste 
gnoramus Jury and a Loyalja reputation in this country by 
Lord Mayor. pretending to have been in com- 

Queen Anne was diverted with| pany with ‘Tom D’Urfey. Many 
his witty catches and songs of|a present toast, when she lay in 
humour suited to the spirit of the! her cradle, has been lulled aleen 
times, and gave him fifty guineas|by D’Urfey’s sonnets.” “Any 
for singing a song against the!man of any quality,” says Pope, 
Princess Sophia, then the heir;‘‘is heartily welcome to the best 


apparent to her throne. toping table who can roar some 
The crown is too weighty rhapsodics from his works.” 
For shoulders of eighty. It was the fashion to laugh at 


For Anne delighted in any com-|)’Urfey’s dramatic efforts, and 
pliment to her own youth at the | certainly his tragedies and comic 
expense of her expectant but| operas afford fit material for con- 
more aged successor. It was, tempt. He made Don Quixote 
however, at Newmarket that Tom the hero of a piece in two parts, 
was heard to the greatest ad-|and, in a_ sad extravaganza, 
vantage. There, as (ray observes, ealled Wonders m the Sun, intro~ 
he ran his muse with what was duced comical dances of black- 
long a favourite racing song, — (birds and parrots, and seems to 
To horse, brave boys, to Newmarket to | Lave dressed them and to have 
horse, : ‘made them sing in character. 

You'll lose the match by longer de-| When a gentleman, on returning 
laying. ‘from one of D’Urfey’s plays, the 

But the three houses in which! first night it was acted, observed 
Tom D’Urfey was happiest, were!inquiringly to Dryden, “Was 
Knowle, in Kent, the princely there cver such stuff? I could 
seat of the witty Earl of Dorset;'not imagine even this author 
Leicester House, in Leicester’ could have written so ill.” “QO 
Square; and Winchendon, in'sir,” replied Dryden, “ you don’t 
Bucks, the stately residence of the ;know my friend 'l'om so well as I 
able but licentious Philip, Duke!do; I'll answer for him, he shall 
of Wharton. Dorset sequently, | write worse yet.” Ne 
put newly-minted guineas under! Popewrotea rhe a 
e Ba: 





the plates of the poets he invited ;for what was said to 
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play; and Johnson has immor-| Tom’s consolation was no 
talised him in his well-known! doubt the same as with his plays 
prologue, spoken by Garrick, at:— “The town may da-da-damn 
the opening of the Drury Lane | my Pindarics, but they si-si-sing 
Theatre: — my songs for all that.” 
Perhaps if skill could distant times ox-| , We have said that Tom sub- 
plore, sisted in part by the dedications 
New Behns, new D'Urfeys yet remain in'to his books. Two anecdotes are 
nee itold of his doings in this way. He 
| New D’Urfeys! We have in‘is said to have celebrated a cer- 
our own time dramatic produc-'tain lord for the greatest poet 
tions in every way as low as and critic of the age, upon a mis- 
D'Urfey’s; indeed, if we compare! information in a newspaper that 
them, and may be allowed one of: his noble patron was made lord 
Tom’s own Newmarket similies,' chamberlain. But this dedication 
Tom ,gould distance many com-|we cannot find. Of the other 
petigiag by a lex th and more. | anecdote we have evidence be- 
ken Tom D’Urfe repre- | fore us. Qne of his dedications 
sented the lyric muse of Ragland, is to the then Lord Morpeth, 
Pindarics were at their highest,|whom he addresses in print as 
and the ever-ready Tom per-|‘‘My dear Lord.” For this fami- 
pe and published Pindarics.; liarity he was sadly abused — as 
Je rode, it is true, a jaded muse, Pope was ridiculed not long after 
whipt with loose reins, but he for calling himself in a printed 
got over a deal of ground not-|letter to Lord Burlington his 
withstanding, and received as lordship’s a/feciionate humble ser- 
high ‘fees for what he did from: vant. Anecdotes, slight even as 
the patrons of poetry, as the best' these are, illustrate the manners 
of the Pindaric batch. His con-/ and breeding of our forefathers. 
temporaries envied his success,; When old age crept on Tom, 
and one (it is said Tom Brown);and he was no longer able to 
wrote the following epigram'cater towards the amusements 


upon him: of the town, the good-natured 
Thou cur, half-French, half-English| Steele stept in to his assistance, 
ee, Dieses a and recommended his claims to 
ng ArNAsBUB, . ° 
To think tall lines run up to seed, the public, in the Tatler, the 
Should ever tumely pass us. Guardian, and the Lover. Steele 
Thou write Pindarics, and be damned, had then the ear of the town ? and 
Write epigrams for cutlers; Tom by the Tatler’s influence 
None with thy lyrics can be sham‘'d, obtained some benefits of im- 
But chamber-maids and butlers. ortance to his ways and means. 
In t'other world expect dry blows; here are few pleasanter papers 
No tearg can wash thy stains out; by Steele than those in which 


< Worace will pluck thee by the nose, | 


And Pindar beat thy brains out. he shows his interest for Tom 
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Tom was naturally|indefatigable navigator and phi- 


fond of Steele, though I can find|losopher Lieutenant Maury, of 


no mention of Sir Richard in his 
works. The common story is, 
that Tom was buried at the ex- 
pense of Steele, but this is not 
the case; he was buried near 
the stone which suggested this 
aper, at the expense of the 
uke of Dorset, — the son of his 
atron — the duke to whom Prior 
as addressed so readable a de- 
dication of his poems. ToSteele, 
Tom D’Urfey left his gold watch 
and chain; and Steele followed 
his friend Tom to this very grave 
in St. James’s, Westminster. 
Tom's familiar face and ap- 
pearance were missed by many In 
the cities of London and West- 


the United States navy. e are 
taught by modern science to 
regard the wind no longer as the 
fickle element we were once wont 
to consider it, but as a beautiful 
and wonderful agent in the great 
economy of our system, con- 
trolled and guided by laws as 
fixed as those which regulate the 
starry firmament, or the move- 
ments of our own globe. 

When it is remembered that, 
according to the shipping re- 
cords at Lioyd’s, there are, on an 
average, fifty vessels annually, 
of which no tidings are ever 
received; eight hundred total 
wrecks, and between three and 


minster. That his face was not,four thousand casualties of va- 
of the willow-pattern type we|rious kinds, amongst the re- 
may readily gather from his por-!gistered shipping, involving a 
trait among the poets at Knowle.| yearly loss of from four to five 
That his appearance was re-'millions stcrling, it must be at 
markable we may infer from his; once apparent how deeply inter- 
being followed in the streets by; esting the labours of those who 
a servant under age — for Tom, are spending a large portion of 
so we are told in the notes to the! their lives in the investigation of 
Dunciad, was the last English the law of storins must be. 
poet who appeared in the streets | Yolonel Reid of the Royal En- 
attended by a page. Few poets gineers, and Mr. Redfield, of 
have had an, attendant of the, New York, were, we believe, the 
kind: we read of Mr. Dryden's ‘earliest labourers in this field of 
boy, and Mr. D’Urfey’s page, and research. They were followed 
of these only. |by Mr. Piddington of Calcutta, 
he has published a Sailor's 
ae | Horn-book of the Law of Storms, 


WHEN THE WIND BLOWS. 22 Which the plainest instructions 


; _ are given for the navigation of 
We have, aaa ert cae given ships through the dangerous cy- 
some account of the 


ind-roads clones of the Indian seas. So 
of the world, as traced by that’ great have been the advantages 
“ Seo ‘Air Maps.” Vol. XXIL. p. 106. already derived from the study 
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of this subject; and soimportant| The fearful rotary storms of 
is a better study of it considered,;wind which frequently occur 
that in the autumn of eighteen! within the tropics, lose much of 
hundred and fifty-three, a Mari- ‘their violence in passing over the 
time Conference was held at:land; yet, the ruin and devasta- 
Brussels, by delegates from the tion occasioned by them there, 
leading nations of Europe and'is of a terrible character. In 
the United States, for the pur-!one hurricane which passed over 
pose of devising some general,Madras a few years since, a 
and uniform system of observa-ithousand houses were injured 
tion at sea, to be carried on byior destroyed, many lives lost, 
the public and private ships of all nine thousand sheep, and nearly 
countries. Already, however,!three thousand horses and cattle 
much has been accomplished. perished, besides several villages 
Our present acquaintance with: which were entirely swept away, 
the Wind-roads, and the Lawof. leaving no records whatever. 
Storms, has been the means of:A similar calamity happened at 
shortening ship’s passages in most. Coringa in eighteen hundred and 

arts of the world to an astonish-| thirty-nine, when twenty thou- 
ing extent, aided, nodoubt, by'sand of the inhabitants were 
the progressive science of the:said to have perished, besides 
ship-builder; so much so, indeed,‘an ineredible number of cattle 
that our Liverpool clipper-ships and stock. Sixty native vessels at 
are beating steam-vessels on the anchor in the roads disappeared 
Australian voyage. Itis scarcely, within half-an-hour, with all their 
possible to say how ; many:crews, whilst one or two sloops 
valuable ships, or how much were carried by the united force 
human life has been saved. .of the wind and waters to a dis- 

In the high northern latitudes:tance of five miles inland. In 
in which we live, storms such eighteen hundred and fifty-three 
as sweep over many parts of the. one of these cyclones swept over 
earth and sea, are unknown. <At'a portion of Bengal, marking its 
certain seasons of the year, our comparatively narrow track with 
islands are visited with severe the ruins of many villages and 

ales of wind, which cause much the bodies of hundreds of natives. 

avoc amongst our coasting The houses were smashed into 
vessels, and some damage to minute fragments: there was 
property on land; but this is scarcely anything left as large 
nothing compared with the ter-'as a brick; and it seemed as 
rible effects of a cyclone, a though the carof Juggernath had 
Rees or a hurricane in the passed its ponderous wheels over 

ay of Bengal, the China Seas, ithose ill-fated villages. Men were 
or amongst the West India;found with thcir brains dashed 
Islands. | lout against trees orrocks. Some 
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had been blown against broken’ 
bamboos and impaled on their 
sharp points. Women and chil-' 
dren were torn limb from limb, 
as though by wild beasts; whilst 
doors, furniture, and other 
wooden articles, were shivered 
and splintered into fragments 
as completely as though cut up 
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was filled with the foaming crests 
of many waves torn into blinding 
spray. We have heard of a ship 
having its foremast snapped otf 
at the deck, carried aloft by 
the whirl of the cyclone, and 
then dropped upon the fore-hatch 
through which it forced its way, 
and so became fixed tightly during 


by axes. All this was wrought the rest of the gale. It is not 
by the mere force of the wind. uncommon to hear of ships’ boats 
It oceurred many miles inland, being blown away from their 
away froin any sca or river. At fastenings and carried aloft into 
the Mauritius, hurricanes are of the rigging; or of poop-ladders 
almost annual occurrence during torn from their staples and 
the first four months of the year. smashed; or sails whilst closely 
The effect of some of these has furled, being blown away from 
been very remarkable. A ship their yards in shreds. 
of eight hundred tons burthen, If these cyclones are to be 
loaded with cargo, was dbéown dreaded in the midst of the open 
high and dry upon land, many ocean, how much more dangerous 
yards from the influence of the must they be to ships in a road- 
sea. Portions of iron machinery, stead, or under a lee-shore —that 
weighing many hundred weights, is to say, with the first. burst of 
were in like manner hoisted from the gale blowing dead on the 
their positions and flung through land. There is the record of a 
the air for a hundred yards. typhoon in the China seas in 
Cattle were lifted from their legs, which every native craft along 
caught up in the whirlwind, and the coast was lost except one. 
carried across many ficlds. Not fewer than a hundred thou-. 
These hurricanes are not only sand persons perished afloat and 
more violent on the open seas: ashore. 
but present themselves there. Fortunately for navigators, the 
with more terrific features. We barometer gives timely warning 
have, in our time, been in two of of the approach of such storms; 
these fearful storms. In one the and in all open ports or harbours 
sky and sea took a blood-red in hurricane countries frequented 
tinge, although the hurricane by British shipping the captains 
had then well nigh passed over. of vessels in the roads have carly 
In the other, near the Bay of intimation of any signs of bad 
‘engal, a ship under bare poles,’ weather. Signals are hoisted on 
was laid on her beam ends; the shore either to make all snug and 
wind roared like one continuous let goa second anchor, or to slip 
peal of thunder, whilst the air cabie and put to sea, in order to 
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et clear of the coast before it|two miles and forty-three miles 
e too late. In this way, andjan hour: at times they have even 

with the invaluable assistance of) been known to remain stationary 

the Horn-book of Storms, hun-jfor a considerable period. The 

dreds of fine ships are annually|gyration of these progressive 

saved which would, otherwise, | storms may be fairly represented 

have been lost or seriously; by an ordinary coil of rope, some- 

damaged. what opened out, and spread in 
The combined labours of Red-ja quarter circle. 

field, Reid, Maury and others Mtr. Redfield’s explanations of 
have demonstrated beyond ajthe cause of the rise and fall of 
doubt that the hurricanes, torna-|the mercury during these gales, 
does, typhoons and other named tells us that oneof these cycloidal 
storms, are nearly identical injstorms which sets a considerable 
character, being in fact, vast|portion of the atmosphere in a 
whirlwinds moving onward by a/state of rapid revolution, dimi- 
fixed law, from east to west.|/nishes its pressure over that 
It is known, also, that these) particular track, and most of all 
whirlwinds revolve in contrary |so towards the centre of the whirl. 
directions on opposite sides of! Consequently the depth of the 
the equator: in the southern/superincumbent column of air 
hemisphere they move round injwill be least at the centre; and 
the same direction as the hands |its weight will be diminished in 
of a watch, from left to right,| proportion to the strength of the 
whilst, in the northern seas, they | wind. 

revolve from right to left. Thus} This idea may be illustrated 

the side of one of these cyclones| by means of a tumbler half filled 

nearest the equator, in either: with water, and put in rapid 
hemisphere, will be a westerly;motion by passing a rod round 

ale, whilst, on its polar inargin,|the inside of the vessel. On 
the storin will be from the east. jlooking at the contents of the 

These cyclones, as they are|tumbler it will be perceived that 
now termed, do not move in a/the surface of the water is 
due westerly direction alone; but: depressed at the centre, and rises 
attain a polar inclination as they |against the side. The centrifugal 
progress, and, towards their force exerted, causes this heaping 
termination, recede somewhat to;up at the sides of the glass, but 
the eastward, so that they form'the reverse in the case of whirl- 
the figure of a section of a circle,; winds, which have limits to con- 
gyrating in curves more or less | fine them. The tendency of the 
extended according to the rate/atmosphere thus set in rapid 
of progress of tho storm. The/|rotation is, consequently, to fly off 
speed at which thesc cyclones | from its centre, lessening thereby 
travel, varies continually between} the weight of the incumbent air, 
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and causing a fall of the mercury|do this; and it is believed that 
in the barometer. ‘This flying-off!inany ships have been thus lost. 
would bring down a portion of|'The rule of action in such a ease, 


the old stratum of the upper 
atmosphere, which, coming in 
contact with the humid stratum 
of the surface, produces a con- 
tinuous layer of clouds, and 
a copious supply of rain — the 
usual accompaniment of cycloidal 
storms. 

Let us see how the knowledge 
of all this, as set forth by the 
Hornbook of the Law of Storms, 
enables the commander of a ship, 
who will give a little attention to 
the subject, to take his vessel out 
of a cyclone with almost certain 
impunity: Any captain overtaken 
by, or inadvertently running into 
such a hurricane, can escape from 
its influence by ascertaining the 
ship’s position in the cyclone, and 
endeavouring to reach its outer 
edge. In ignorance of this, a 
vessel may be forced into the very 
centre of the whirl. 

To,scud or run, either partially 
or wholly, with the gale, isto be 
avoided, as only calculated to 
retain the ship within the gale. 
The most prudent plan is to bring 
the ship’s head to the wind, — 
in nautical terms, to ‘bring her 
to,” — and, in that position, with 
just sufficient head-sail set for the 
purpose, to wait the passing-over 
of the storm. In putting this 
in practice, however, judgment is 
required in order to prevent the 
wind heading the ship, which 
might cause her to founder. ‘The 
force of the wind on the masts 
and rigging alone is sufficient to 


as laid down by the Hornbook, is, 
“to heave-to on the starboard 
tack when on the north side of 
the equator, and on the port tack 
when on the south side of the 
equator.” <A ship so placed will 
have the gale veer round more 
towards the stern, when the head 
could be at once brought close 
to the wind in its new direction 
until at length the cyclone would 
fairly blow over, and leave the 
ship in its rear; whereas, if the 
ship were so laid-to that the next 
shift of wind took her aback b 

blowing directly against her head, 
she would perhaps sink stern 
foremost. 

By keeping the wind on the 
starboard quarter in the northern 
hemisphere, and on the port 
quarter in the southern, @ ship 
may be gradually sailed from the 
centre of the storm. But there 
is always one quadrant of the 
hurricane-circle replete with 
danger in such a course: it is that 
portion which would immediately 
carry a vessel within the path of 
the centre whirl of the advancin 
cyclone. With the storm ad- 
vancing due west in the northern 
hemisphere, the quadrant of 
danger would be in its north- 
western quarter; in the south, it 
would be in the south-west. In 
its polar progress, when north 
the dangerous quadrant would 
be in the north-east. On the 
opposite side of the line it would 
be in the south-east. An imper« 
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WHEN THE WIND BLOWS. 


_ fect acquaintance with the Law of|the storm had passed over the 


Storms, or a careless application 
ofit, may lead a commander into 
more danger than if he had 
mever scen a Hornbook, or had 
thrown his barometer overboard. 
It is a law which must be studied 
attentively, or not at all. 

The barometer is not the sole 
indicator of the approach of a 
cyclone. The storm sends before 
it a herald, which, outstripping 
the swiftness of the hurricane, 
wap sure and timely warning to 
those dwellers in tropic islands 
or navigators of frail barks, who 
know not the use of scientific 
instruments. The gale works up 
the waters of occan to fierce fury, 
and the mighty billows roll on 
with inconceivable swiftness for 
many hundreds of miles across 
the sea in every direction. Colo- 
nel Reid was in Bermuda when 
the hurricane of eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-nine occurred, 
and distinctly heard the sea 
breaking loudly against the south 
shores on the morning of the 
ninth of September, full three 
days before the storm reached 
the islands, as recorded in tables 
of the state of the weather kept 
at the central signal station. At 
that time, the hurricane was still 
within the tropic, and distant ten 
degrees of latitude. As the storm 
approached the swell increased, 
breaking against the southern 
shores with louder roar and 

randeur, until the evening of 

e twelfth of September, when 
the whirlwind storm reaching the 
Bermudas set in there. When 


islands, the southern shore be- 
came calm; and the northern 
reefs presented a white line of 
surge, caused by the undulations 
rolled back from the storm in its 
progress towards Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland. 

During these hurricanes, espe- 
cially within or bordering on the 
tropics, the appearance of the 
sky is often extremely beautiful. 
In one of Piddington’s memoirs 
on storms, he describes the aspect 
of a dense mass of heaped-up 
clouds pushed towards the 
Ghauts in the Madras Presi- 
dency. The great bulk was ar- 
rested and collected into a long 
horizontal wall-like bank of 
solid aspect and of a deep bluish 
huc, varied at the edges by 
flocculent curves and zones of 
sombre grey, which appeared in 
vivid distinctness as coruscations 
of lightning shot up and illumi- 
nating portions of the gloomy 
mass. A few detached higher 
clouds csecaped, and _ passed 
slowly to the westward, whilst 
the upper edge of the cloudbank 
sometimes curled over the top of 
the ridge, like the falling crest 
of a wave dispersing in spray, 
and descended in a transient 
shower. 

Not less grand is the storm at 
sea. ‘The ship’s log of a captain 
who passed through the centre 
of a cyclone, tells us how the 
sun went down fiery red, his 
rays dipping and losing them- 
selves almost perpendicularly in 
the long heavy swell. The rain 
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fellin torrents during the height about, like good bays, to keep 
of thestorm; the lightning darted ourselves warm, because we are 
in awful vividness from the in-!dwelling in a sort of marsh or 
tensely dark masses of clouds:bog. We should therefore get 
that pressed down onthetroubled hopelessly wet and uncomfort- 
sea. When the hurricane passed able; our fires do not thrive 
off, the scene to leeward was:enough to admit of our drying 
awfully grand: thick masses of, ourselves speedily; and we have 
the darker purple - coloured no change of clothes. We cannot 
clouds were rolling over each jcither afford a bow! of punch just 
other in inconceivable confusion, yet, for there is a great scarcity 
lighted up in different places byjof fresh water. It is imprudent 
intensely vivid lightning. The'to take little gulps of brandy 
hoarse roar of the retiring,storm, every now and then to keep up 
mingled with the hollow groan of our circulation, because we have 
continued thunder, as they slow-| but very little of that spirit left, 
ly retreated with the gale, leftan and, besides, the doctors say 
ee tae on the mind noteasily that such a course of proceeding 
to be forgotten. ie very apt to bring on the cho- 
era. 
ae ey i a, Neeiv ne 
+ ;able affair, but we are lucky to 
THE ROVING ENG UIE EN have it. Tents, even such as 
A DINNER IN CAMP. jthese, are not for everybody. 
Tue wind, which has been! The curse of wanton mismanage- 
howling these ten days, is lulled, ment seems upon everything, and 
atlast. A keen penetrating cold|I cannot look on the pitiable 
indeed still finds its searching: scene around me without feeling 
way through our tent, throughour,a large personal share in our 
matted clothes, which have not:national humiliation. We have 
been changed so long that we had experience enough of camp 
have altogether forgotten the life, too, thrust upon us during 
sensation produced putting the last few years. There have 
ona clean shirt. It finds its way been the countless letters of set- 
with equal success through thejtlers in the new world, almost 
leather leggings of our trousers,,each containing some valuable 
and our clumsy cracked boots, ‘practical suggestion, the fruits of 
through our tangled wiry hair dearly-bought experience. There 
and beards; down the napes of, have been whole libraries written 
our necks when we move our about the wants and contrivances 
heads to this side or to that, so as of the gold hunters. Sir Stephen 
to give it the smallest opening at Lakeman and Kaffreland had 
which to creep in. furnished us with lessons, and 
We cannot get up and run ‘Sir Richard England, at least, 
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knows something of the causes!anger, he dislikes his job, and he 
which brought about our dis-| does not know how to perform it. 

race in Afighanistan. Yet we| Letushelp him. I know some- 
have wilfully neglected every-|body who is not a bad cook ata 
thing most lamentably; the more| push, and so, if we can only get 
so because Englishmen are not/some charcoal, I dare say we 
given to complaining of mercjshall do very well. We are not 
personal suffering; and, among! badly off for prog; there is some . 
all of those whom I see aroundjration pork, a lean fowl, some 
me there is a gallant (1 might | eggs, potatoes, and honey. We 
have written touching) determi-|have also got an old iron kettle 
nation to put a bluff gay face|and acoffee-pot, with the lid be- 
upon things. longing thereto. They are worth 
their weight in gold, and I hope 
we know how to appreciate them. 

Modesty prevents my telling 
how, by frying the pork in the 
lid of the kettle, we obtained 
and dirty as ourselves. We sit|cnoush grease to fry the fowl; 


e,e ° w gs § 
waiting for dinner, and our host, | ze peice ee poney, 
every now and then, shouts| pped ess 


: . factured, which caused a full 
lustily to a servant who is pre- Fn ae ; 
paring it somewhere outside So of el adie ne 
within hearing. As the servant ie ue iad rae y SOC ere 
does not appear however tomake |/0P8 @ffer its abrupt disappear- 


much progress, and our appetites ae i aay nets eae 
peed ae out dee ante eneme ate them (with the remains of the 
mcasures, we go out to help him, grease extracted from the pork) 
Or worry aineanto Brean spocd: as a delicate mouthful to crown 
Our cook is a tattered, lantern-|our repast; and lastly, it was 
jawed, hollow-eyed fellow, whoj with all the pride of art, that we 
would not be recognised as ajstewed some tea in the coffee- 
soldier by any servant-maid in| pot, and converted it into punch 
Knightsbridge. We find him injof no common bouquet and 
a state of despondency peculiar, | flavour. 
I think, to the cooking English-| Wemust have looked astrange 
man. He is kneeling down on/company. All, except myself, 
the damp ground and blowing|were ragged, and oddly arrayed. 
testily at some wettish smoky;They wore their full dress uni- 
shrub-roots, crammed in a man-'form, dingy and caked over with 
ner inartistic enough into an im- | dirt, till the colour was undis- 
promptu fire-place. He looks a'tinguishable. They looked some- 
fine illustration of shame; and | thing between the military men- 








Therefore we sit (there were 
four of us) curled up in various 
attitudes, and joking about the 
state of things in general, over 
short clay pipes, almost as black 
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dicants who prowl about elderly-|ing, that a certain deep-seated 
ladylike neighbourhoods, and! pietyand resignation rested upon 
fancy portraits of brigands, Their my companions, which I do not 
beards appeared to begin at the remember to have ever observed 
eyelashes, and to go on till they in young men before. They ap- 
were Jost in the folds of theipcared to be filled with tender- 
voluminous scarfs worn roundness and brotherhood, when they 
the waist. Between the dark/spoke of fallen comrades. It 
neutral tint of their clothes and | seemed as if their own uncertain 
that of their hands there was buti chances of life gave them a kin- 
small difference, and when they /|dred with the dead. Little words 
removed their caps for a moment, | passed — perhaps unconsciously 
the bit of clean skin underneath! enough — among them which 
presented a contrast quite start-; may be some day told solemnly, 
jing and Inudicrous. here was!on summer evenings and by win- 
one thing also which struck me/jter hearths, as the last yearnings 
articularly, and that was our:and expressed desires of gallant. 
ost’s prudent and laudable/hearts which shall then be cold. 
anxiety with respect to the frag-|Sometimes what. they said had a 
ments of our feast. Once I re-!simple and impressive earnest- 
member, as a soldier passed,/ness, as if the speaker wished 
chuckling and lugging along ajthat his words should be here- 
 Gaithe Sige and struggling goose !after faithfully reeorded — as if 
y the neck, the captain cricd jhe felt himself among those who 
out, with an eagerness of speechjare doomed. ‘There was no fear 
inexpressibly droll, “Hang it,/or gloom in our little party that 
Martin! there goes a fellow withinight; only a serious sense of a 
a goose; be quick and cut after! grave position — which a good 
him. Perhaps he will let us gojman should not reflect on lightly. 
halves, or tell you where he got|It drew the bands of kindly 
it, if there ’s another. Jook/ friendships closer. 
sharp, or you ‘ll lose him.” [! ‘They talked with cheerful 
should be sorry to bring any-|pathos about their distant fa- 
thing like an unhandsome charge ;milies and friends, so that 1 felt. 
against the captain’s guests, but!even then, while | listened, as if | 
it certainly was my impression !were becoming the depository of 
that Ensign Dash placed some-|many precious secrets, and that 
thing in his coat pocket; and that!I should go upon my way laden 
that something was the drumstick ' with things which, to some, would 
of a fowl, and a hunk of precious be held of higher value than an 
black bread, done up in a pocket-'!argosy. God be merciful to the 
handkerchief. ‘bereaved! Of those who sat be- 
1 remember, as the night |side me on that day but one re- 
deepened, and we still sat talk-|mains; for two were struck with 
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tardy sickness, and the third fell 
And 


suddenly in fight. God be merci- 
ful to the bereaved! and teach 
them to think, even in their grief, 
with a pride which shall be as 
balm to them, how their kindred 
have gone to join the radiant 
band of those who have died un- 
complaining, for the pure cause 
of duty! Let us resolve that they 
shall be surrounded with respect 
and active sympathy, which shell 
not die away in words. 


FROST-BITTEN HOMES. 


On the closing day of the long 
February frost 1 went to sce 
what its effect had been upon the 
dwellings of the quiet poor. The 

eneral distress endured by a 
arge class of the inhabitants of 
London who commit no crimes 
and utter no complaints by which 
to call attention to their sorrow, 
has been already suggested in 
thisjournal.* Itisa hard tale to 
tell twice, but would to Ileaven 
it were told a thousand times, 
if telling be a step of any kind 
towards more active sympathy. 
I had paid a second visit to a 
number of these people during 
the past summer, and had found 
the shadow of the war upon their 
households. Looms were idle, 
high prices and the dread of a 
prevailing pestilence almost de- 
stroyed the traftic of the hawkers, 
and the thousands of our fellow 
citizens who are so often tempt- 
ed to 
* Volume XXV,. page 268. 
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“Sit down with vacant stare, 
the game of life abandon with the 
quiet of despair,” 


being almost without exception 
destitute of this world’s goods, 
remained as miscrable as they 
had been in the preeeding winter. 
Let no one suppose from this 
that he can picture to himself, 
if he has not seen the horror 
of their present state. ‘Their 
crowning affliction was the frost. 
The defect must be a grave one 
in our social system which con- 
verts one of the best gifts of Na- 
ture into a curse for thousands. 
The cold weather dealt with the 
unottending poor as it might deal 
with the exotics in a hot-house. 
Nothing that had life among 
them seemed to have escaped the 
blight of it. 


I saw them on the last day of 
the frost, when many of them had 
little more in this world than 
their lives to lose. Inured to suf- 
fering, they bore without rebel- 
lion the heaviest privations. On 
that and the preceding day they 
were surrounded by bread-riots. 
Dock-labourers, impatient of a 
few days’ famine, joined by 
several of the discontented in 


‘East London, raised the black 


flag; and, marching in large 
crowds, emptied bakers’ shops, 
but with sacl crowds there went 
none of these famished sufferers. 
‘The men whose need was greatest 
hungcered silently in their frost- 
bitten homes. 


‘You havea 
trymen among 


eat many coun- 
ese mobs, Mrs, 
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Sullivan. Your husband has no 
part in them?” 

“He, sir! What has he to do 
with them? They ’re not honest 
men. My husband would lie 
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through the grove of tiny frocks 
and petticoats thus planted that 
one had peeps of a crone near 
the scanty fire, who rocked her- 
self in sullen grief, and of a sick 


down on those stones and die of} girl in the chimney corner, who 


hunger before he would join 
hand with such ruffians, They 
- were by here yesterday, five hun- 
dred of them, with the black flag 


was cating a few chips of potato 
from a plate. Mrs. Sullivan is a 
true woman, When the great 
distress began and she was her- 


and a loaf dipped in blood. Theyj|self in want, bread had been of- 
cleared out a poor man over the!fered her. Then she, denying 
way, who, though he is a baker, |herself, pointed out the greater 
is not much richer than we, (iod' destitution of a neighbour, one 
help him!” for whom her rich heart had been 
The Sullivans once owned a'grieving. ‘Let me wait,” she 
little farm in Ireland by the Lake|said. “If there is bread to be 
of Killarney; they are warm-jgiven, take the first morsel to 
hearted people. The husband,/ber.” 
when in Ireland, put hisnameto| ‘ You could have a cottage at 
a friend’s bill for a hundred and! Killarney for the price of this 
fifty pounds, became chargeable|room, Mrs. Sullivan.” 
with the payment, and sold allto; ‘O and if we could only be 
meet, it. The then came to Lon-jback there again! Time was 
don, bringing hither his wife and | when we never had 4 want; when 
a young family, with the design! we owned cows and horses; and 
of emigrating. There was delay !sure we did not know that there 
caused by the difficulty of get-! was ever in the world such an un- 
ting shipped from England, andihappy place as this. If we was 
that proved sufficient to complete! auly at Killarney” — she was half 
hisruin. He was forced to aban-! sobbing at the thought , and rub- 
don his scheme and to remain in| bing her eyes furtively from time 
London, where, with wife and|to time with the corner of a 
children, he now adds a drop to! baby’s petticoat that hung beside 
the great sea of bitterness inher face. A little yvirl slipped in 
Bethnal Green. I did not find(quietly, her feet covered with 
this family in the last stage ofjsnow, and her mother, in reply to 
destitution. The Sullivans, though ian inquiry, said, ‘Yes, she was a 
they were starving, had not yet!good girl, and had just come 
sold their table and their chairsitrom the ragged school. ‘The 
for food. They had clothes, too.'frock she was then wearing had 
The garments of many little ones; been given to her there.” 
recently washed, hung upon| The poor little thing had slip- 
lines about the room, and it was; ped to the cupboard in search of 
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her evening meal, and was peer-|quence of the fall was, that a 
ing about it like a hungry kitten.) large abscess formed where, ina 

‘It’s of no a ; ya said| healthy child, there as have 
her mother, with another rub/ been only a discoloured skin. 
against the ee petticoat, pnd the boy’s foot is bound 
“‘there’s nothing for you.” up?” 

The supperless child slipped; ‘Yes; badly cut. The real 
to the fire without a syllable eked is, sir, we were forced to 
gesture of complaint, and bent! part with his shoes, and whether 
for warmth over the few ashes|/it was ice or broken glass thrown 
oe Durnite in ve jin the poke ae | ie anew but Be 

, sal e mother again,!came home with a sad woun 

“we little thought at Killarney: and can’t go out of doors forsome 
of a place like this. It’s fit. to kill|/ weeks, J] ’m afraid.” 

one only to see the sufferings of Inquir was made as to her 
that poor soul over the way.”|mcans of subsistence. ‘We have 
‘This was the same neighbour for; had nothing coming in,” she 
oe ae had Uae once aa han “but heed has an let 
ore, and anxious to engage our|us starve. Je knows we will pay 
sympathy in her behalf, she led; him when we can, and he has 
us to her room. : trusted us; but yesterday when I 

‘“Kxcuse me for not opening! went he had no bread to give us, 
the door to you,” said the woman! because the rioters had been to 
as weentered. ‘’The baby is in: his shop and taken all there was 
my arms, and it isso sick.” Her)in it—so we have had nothing 
voice died away in a note of the! since that.” 
most plaintive tenderness. ‘The; Mrs. Sullivan, who had follow- 
peor mother sat with the baby in; ed us into the room, and watched 
ier lap on one of the two chairs! her neighbour with the strongest 
that the room contained: there interest, herc broke out into loud 
was a sick boy in the other. Five; denunciations of the rufians who, 
more children cowered round the in the naine of distress, rob the 
pe The baby had been ill, we; starving. “It's always the honest 

ound, and had been left for a‘poor,” she said, “who suffer by 
ee oe ome provous oon eee eee aoe 
ay, while the mother was at'sick baby uttered a low wail. 
church, in charge of the eldest; There were four coloured Scrip- 
He liable towlty hal eed seieed! of tiie ioom, apen Guclef Gen 
with one during ‘that time, fallen! was the Great Physician. It is 
with the infant, and so Deuised upe wonderful that in the day of 
its cheek. Slight injuries pro-'want, though coats and shoes 
duce great wounds on bodies ill-| were | sold, those prints were 
fed and ill-housed; the conse-| kept. 
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The charitable trust of the'fiddle was exchanged for bread, 
baker for which this woman had ito the great grief, not only of him- 
been grateful was limited by his'sclf and of his family, but also 
own poverty and the extentof the of his neighbours. 
distress appesune to his sym-| For although many of these 
pathies. en last she had been|suffering people, tortured by 
seen eating, we learnt after wei hunger, become selfish In urging 
had left her — for herself, her!their demands for bread, and 
husband, and her seven children, ;jealous of those whose sorrows 
the whole dinner had been twojare assuaged in preference to 
halfpenny loaves. theirs; though very many others 

This household clung to Scrip-jare attracted by the light and 
ture prints. Almost in all the! warmth of the gin-palace, and 
cold, dismantled rooms we saw, jthe short exemption from gricf to 
there was some onc thing saved; be purchased at its bar; though 
to the last which might have'!cursing is to be heard here every 
been among the first and easiest!day near the church door, and 
for any man without a heart to!there is one curse uttered else- 
lose. One little family had saved! where by the self-rightcous that 
the birds belonging to the chil-| falls heavily here, as in all places, 
dren — but there remained only/on the child of the poor man — 
the empty cages, for the birds|‘‘He shall die without instruc- 
were dead. Each cage was worth | tion; and in the greatness of his 
a loaf of bread, and there were! folly he shall go astray ;” in spite 
two of them, but still they hung)of all this evil, there is a true 
upon the wall. A dollmaker —j spirit of good in this community 
the father of a troubled family —,of people who in good timcs 
had been accustomed to find so-| struggle, and in bad times starve. 
lace in a fiddle. He took to fid-!1 saw a woman with a kindly face 


dling, as some others take to 
drink, but his little vice gave in- 
nocent pleasure to his children, 
while it soothed himself and 
helped him to endure the bufict- 
ings of fortune. Tables and 
chairs were bartered, one by one, 
for bread, and still the fiddle, 
strong consoler, was retained. 
The charm of its music helped a 
hungry family to nestle together 
of evenings, freed from the sharp 
consciousness of want. At last, 
the evil day could be put off no 
longer, and even the dollmaker’s 


able to thank God that she had 
taken an orphan to her house. 
“It was no loss to them,” she 
said, ‘‘for she had turned out a 
good girl, and many were the 
times when they ’d have wanted 
bread but for the work she did.” 
Of another woman in the district 
J heard a story illustrating in an 
odd way the same pervading ten- 
derness of spirit. She became 
actively religious under the in- 
fluence of some hot preacher, 
and prayed to Heaven for the 
knowledge of what she could do 
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to show herself a Christian. One| I saw a shoemaker in a room 
day she told her husband that/destitute of furniture watching 
her Po had ee Nepean the hungry faces of two children. 
the Lord had let her know what!He possessed nothing but his 
she must ao rial bebsirtge hawkerjtools, and there was no work to 
— one Skulk — lived in their;be done with them. There are 
court, and his neglected chil-|three hundred small shoemakers 
dren, ruined by familiarity with / now in the workhouse, and thou- 
wickedness and filth, were shame| sands a journeymen out of a 
and scandal to the neighbour-|ploy. There is an export trade 
hood. “I am to take a child,” |} believe, of slop goods arrested 
said the poor woman, ‘and train|by the war. Be that asitmay, I 
it up inthe right way. Will you'saw this man standing in his 
ask Bill Skulk for leave to adopt|empty room, wan, unshaven, with 
one of his boys?” — ‘“Certainly,|no other clothes than a few rags 
my dear,” said the husband, who! pinned or knotted in an ae 
did not like the kind of son sug-|way about his person. eruel 
gested, but employed the tact] mockery of bed wasin one corner, 
of a domestic Metternich, and, ja little straw — it will not be be- 
what is better fur, the courtesy | lieved how little — assuredly, for 
of a true gentleman towards his;the bed of husband, wife, and 
ihe : zs olga J will . 5 sh eae poe a patted in- 
wis ut had you not better|tense frost, not mor an as 
think it over and ask the Lord | much straw as would stuff an or- 
again, for it may be some other | dinary footstool. One hand would 
child, and not one of Bill pas oy nee to collect and lift it all. A 
perms that we are to para The!lump of salt was all the food in 
wife took time to reflect and‘ his possession. 
pray. Very soon afterwards a; Isaw the home ofa bricklayer, 
narrow-weaver diced, leaving an}who, when he has work, earns 
innocent child utterly desolate ‘thirty shillings a week, and lives 
and destitute. ‘ Now,” said the lwith a wife and nine children in 
wife, “l know, John, whom the|two rooms. We passed through 
Lord calls on us tohelp.” They; the first room, from which every- 
ahs the pave to aoe ee ne sae Snot to Be 
and were a father and a mother, bread. We went into the secon 
to it. room, and found that also strip- 
I go back unwillingly to theiped. There remained only two 
actual spectacle of want, but the ‘chairs, that were not chairs, and 
reader 8 .. anes with few ‘had been left sea ah rstaerg ne, 
more words about it. In auch a, were worthless. ‘They had lost 
case a this few words may sutfiice | their seats , but one or e ier 
to beget many sympathetic|laid across the framework made 
deeds. lit possible to use them. In one 
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such chair the wife sat with a| “How do you manage of a 
naked baby on her lap, her own night?” 

arms bare. Her gown had gone; ‘Those rush ends make a very 
for bread, her chemise, and the!soft bed. They were in a piece 
last things sold were her shoes. of ticking, but we had to sell the 
There was a rag that covered a\tick. ‘Ihe children sleep there. 
small portion of the baby — two |My husband and I sit up on the 
months old — the rest of its body | chairs.” 
| 
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the mother did her best to cover} Surely there are many beds of 
with what little dressing decency|down less enviable than those 
forced her to retain about ei chairs, upon which sitting 
self. Kight other children crowd-|must have been a sort of torture 
ed round some dying embers./to the body. In the dark room 
‘heir distress was the more piti-!penetrated by the bitter frost 
ful to see because the woman had oekand and wife, thinly clad 
refinement in her features, was sat nightly side by side, that they 
gentle and uncomplaining in her/might Jeave the little nest of 


speech, and the condition of the 


children showed that they had| 


reccived from her carefulnurture. 
They were all young, all bearing 





rushes to their children. 

] shall recal no more of these 
eases. In no district of England 
was the misery occasioned by the 


their privations with the beauti-|late frost so complete asin some 
ful simplicity that belongs only | parts of London; inno place was 


to children. A little boy with a 
round head and flaxen locks 
planted himself before onc of us, 
and fixed his wondering blue eyes 
upon the stranger’s face — un- 
conscious of the sorrows of his 
home — not stirring foot or chan- 
ging for an instant the direction 
of his gaze until the marvel had 
departed. I think these children 
were not very conscious of priva- 
tion. It was impossible to look 
from their well-rounded forms to 
the thin face of the mother with- 
out feeling that forthem all sacri- 
fice was made. I did not see the 
husband, but was told that he 


the distress borne with such com- 


plete tranquillity. Not only were 


nearly all men labouring out of 
doors deprived of their resources, 
but the weavers have no spring 


trade to prepare for — in war 
times there will be few gaieties to 


bring rich dresses into use, and 
many who would wear them have 
been by the war thrown into 
mourning. ‘There are no orders 
for spring novelties, and weavers, 
therefore, suffer. In one whole 
district visited by us there was no 
breach in the distress, the differ- 
ence between one house and that 
next to it was only in the de- 


was true and earnest like his wife. | gree of destitution borne by those 
The bed here was a small heap of] within. 


the ends of rushes in a corner of 


the room. 


What can be done? The work- 
house provided for the parish to 
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which this district belongs is cal-! more to be considered anda great 
culated to hold eight hundred!deal more to be done. Whole- 

eople, and it contained thirteen; some dwellings must be furnish- 
handed at the time of which I/ed, children must be taught. We 
speak. ‘To lessen an enormous {talk about these things, and have 
burdenuponratepayersthe work-;been talking for generations. 
house rules are strict, and no! Fairly considering what is here 


sane man would consider ita re-| 
medy for that great hitch in our: 


partly shown, the real urgency 


of the matter, could we not feel 


social system which produces | justified in parting with a little of 


such a population as that here 
described, to build more warh| 
houses and fill them with more 
poor. Benevolent relief, though 
it provides no remedy, saves many 
a day’s hunger and preserves 
many a life. 

But for the remedy which lies 
in the correction of not one or 
two but twenty social errors, we 
must look elsewhere. Honour- 
able gentlemen have for some 
time been pledged to provide two 
such corrections, but have not re- 
deemed their pledges. The Law 
of Settlement still compels poor 
men’s communities to stagnate, 
and practically denies to thou- 
sands who cannot live in one 
place the right of going to some 
other place in search of better 
fate. Ihe Law of Partnership 
still denies to poor men the right 
of clubbing their small means to- 
gether in a prudent way, and 
helping one another to success 
where they now fail because they 
are too feeble to work singly. 
The amendment of these Gad 
social regulations will not con- 


vert a pauper neighbourhood into| Indeed, 


our oratory for the sake of a more 
needful thing, some vigorous, 
true-hearted action? Meanwhile 
we wait, and wait, and wish good 
speed tothe time when Lords and 
Gentlemen, ; 
“Who act the God among external things, 

Tv bind, on apt suggestion, or unbind,”’ 
shall have heard enough of their 
own thunder. 
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Pygmies and Polyphemes, by many a 


name , 
Centaurs and Satyrs, and such shapes 
us haunt 
Wet clefts, — and lumps neither alive 
nor dead, 
Dog-headed, bosom-eyed, and bird- 
footed. 
SHELLEY's Witch of Atlas. 
Frou the earliest ages, the 
minds of men appear to have 
been haunted by ideas of anoma- 
lous creatures pilevlenr toe earth, 
air, and sea; some of them mys- 
terlous combinations of familiar 
forms — others, vague and unde- 
finable as the shifting phantoms 
seen at evening in the clouds. 
Nature herself has 


a Paradise, but it will be at least|prompted and almost justified 
a stirring forward in the right/such fancies; for it would be dif- 
direction. There is a great deal|ficult to surpass in strange fan- 
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tastic ugliness some of thereptiles' palling departures from the ordi- 
and marine animals which we nary course of Nature; such as 
know to exist, and to be repro-: accidental combinations of incon- 
duced from generation to genera-'gruous forms, or hideous and 
tion. Spenser, in that romantic: purposeless phenomena, start- 
and awful journey of Sir Guyon:ing into life under some malign 
and the Palmer to the Bower of: influence. 
Bliss in the Faery Queecne,; Itis curious to observe that, in 
speaks of the sea-monsters whichiearly times, all nations had a 
the travellers encounter as being: tendency to people countries re- 
terrible enough even to appal the; mote from them with anomalous 
power that created them. ishapes, as well as other prodi- 
Smeratsinan irteee tae Rete gies. Thus Plutarch, in com- 
Such a Daiie Nature yetoesmate feats "to : mencins his Lives, BAYS that he 
joey leould, if he pleased, speak of 
Orshame, that ever should so fowle de-| stranger and moreancientthings: 


fects : ° ° 
From her most cunning hand eseaptd — Like as the historiographers, 


bee: which do set. forth the description 
All dreadfull pourtraits of defurmitce. of the carth in figure, are wont to 
And he adds: place in the lowermost part of 


their mappes the farre distant re- 
No pales if these did the knight) gions pe unto them, and 
appall; ‘to make in the marge hlike 
For eee here on earth we dreadful eae. se evan Sih Slot ae 
Be but us bugs tu fearen babes withall, ‘yond these countries are nothing 
Compared to the creatures in the sea’s: Jyyt deepe dry sands without 
eateens Iwater, full of fowle ill-favoured 
These sickening distortions (as! venimous beasts, or much mudde 
they appear to us) of organic life, unnavigable, or Scythia forsaken 
oceasionally beheld in rapid aud for cold, or else the sea frosen 
fearful glimpses by mariners — ‘with ice. The Greeks were among 
as well as the slimy and torpid the most distinguished in this kind 
creatures crawling in the mud of,of romancing. Arabia was with 
ditches and damp places, from; them chiefly noted as the native 
which they are scarcely distin-! country of the mystical Phoenix. 
guishable in member, joint, or; Ethiopia was the land of Pyg- 
limb, and the terrible quadru-:mies, of gods, and of god-like 
peds to be found in many parts of men. And with what indescrib- 
Asia and Africa, — would natural-iable and dream-like presentments 
ly suggest, even to the minds of /(such as those which glare and 
the wisest, in an age when men} lighten over the enchanted island 
were more inclined to speculate of Prospero) did they not make 
on abstract theories than to in-{jawful the far-removed interiors 
vestigate facts, the notion of ap-|of India, Scythia, and Africa! 
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nq All the monstrous forms porian shapes of the Tempest, 
Plt Melee ane and, lappearing and disappearing like 
says the Elder Brother, in Comus. monstrous visions, with dreary 
In the childhood of society, asin mutterings and _— stupendous 
the childhood of the individual, sounds — have in them the true 
remoteness is always allied to spirit of the wild and shadowy, 
inystery and wonder. Neither North, superadded to the physi- 
child-state can understand the cal horror of the Greek defor- 
possibility of any of the common- mities. One great superiority of 
places of daily life being repeat-.Gothiec poetry and fable over 
ed in the shadowy regions afar classic, in such inatters as these, 
off, which it is supposed must be is the finer sense of spirituality 
lulling abodes of rest and plea-,which pervades it. Somethin 
sure, or else the haunt of startling beyond the mere outline an 
contradictions to our sense of substance is always implied. A 
proportion and fitness. Thus,'vagueness and a _ darkness, 
the Elysian fields were islands of haunted by we know not what, 
the distant, boundless,and legend-‘ brood over, and enfold as with 
haunted Atlantic, beyond the li-'an atmosphere, the most. extra- 
mits of the known world; and; vagant creations. ‘The appari- 
Tartarus, or Hell, was inSpain— tions in the Tempest, for in- 
a country of which the ancient'stance, are not simply terrible 
Greeks were very ignorant. ‘To or beautiful in form, according 
the Persians and Arabians, the to their respective natures; but 
gloomy and desert mountains of are continually prompting a 
Caucasus are rendered sacred by ‘finer, subtler, and more profound 
the belief that they are inhabited terror or beauty than can be 
by Genii and the ghosts of Pre-:conveyed by any mere super- 
Adamite Sultans; and when our. ficial appearance. ‘They move 
early European travellers first’ before a sky of fluctuating sug- 
entered the marvellous lands of gestions and cloud-like hints; 
the East, they saw, or dreamed.they issue out of abysses that 
they saw, all the hobgoblins and are their native homes, and carry 
uncouth animals which they had;with them an air of primeval 
read of in the pages of Herodo- mystery and wonder, that dilates 
tus, Pliny, Philostratus (the bio-: and glides away before the mind 
grapher of Apollonius of Tyana), that attempts to grasp it; they 
and other ancicnt writers. ,are psychologically true to the 
Chimeras and Anomalies have aspects they present. The in- 
been frequently introduced into carnations of the Greeks were 
modern poetry, though almost, more statuesque, definite, and 
entirely derived from ancient'fixed. Their religion, except in 
traditions. The first of all, how- the interpretation of Plato And a 
ever, — Caliban and the half-| few others— was material, rather 
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than spiritual; and (if we are not mentions a race of Africans 
pushing the matter too far) their called Blemmii, who, being with- 
clear and crystal climate, show-:out heads, had their eyes and 
ing distant as well as close ob-. mouth in their breasts. Shake- 
jects in all their sharpness of. speare was probably acquainted 
outline, may have encouraged a with this fiction, and thus de- 
similar keenly-defined and mar- rived a suggestion which he has 
moreal character in their genius.. embodied in the remark of Gon- 
Our climate, on the contrary, zalo, after the disappearance of 
casts a sort of veil even over 'the strange shapes which carry 
familiar things, and throws the in the banquet: — 

mind in upon itself, forcing it to; Wijenwewere bows 
contemplate the riddle of its own ;Who would believe that there were 


existence. ieee ra tik « balls oehodoueeniatia’ 
In a recent number of House- , ’*”” Die at en as 
hold Words* we quoted a PAss- Wallets of flesh? or that there were such 
PEE OTT UO a We CT BD CES | oo cs au piaeaein icin wreanla? 
% bee fae ; Whose heads stood in their breasta? 
to have suggested to Shakespeare | Act iii. ac. 3. 


the idea of Sycorax, Caliban,! . 

and the pier nonce of the; Othello, also, speaks of 
Tempest; but, according to some| Men whose heads 
commentators, he was indebted | Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

in this particular to Sylvester ead a 
Jourdan’s account of the dis-! Malone seems to think that 
covery of the Bermudas. These: Shakespeare derived his know- 
islands, from the dreadful storms ledge of these phenomena from 
which were continually raging ‘Sir Walter Raleigh, who gives 
round them, and perhaps from’an account of them in his 
their far outlying in the lonely: Description of Guiana — a book, 
sea, as well as from the barren'says the commentator, that, 
and deserted character of thei without doubt, Shakespeare had 
coasts, were supposed to be'read. St. Augustine testifies to 
enchanted, and to be under the the existence of the same hob- 
especial patronage of the Devil,:goblins in Ethiopia. In_ his 
after whom, indeed, they were thirty-third sermon, entitled To 
sometimes named; and it. is re-:his Brothers in the Desert, he 
lated that when Sir George:says: —1 was already Bishop of 
Somers was wrecked here in the: Hippo when! went into Ethiopia, 
reign of James the First, a sea-' with some servants of Christ, to 
monster, having some affinity to' preach the Gospel there. e 
aman, had the courtesy to pre-‘saw in this country many men 
sent himself. Pomponius Mela‘and women without heads, who 


* Sea A Scientific Figment, Vol. XxIx./ Had two large eyes in their 
p. 295. | chests. If the bishop stayed long 


Houschold Words. XXX. 12 
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in this surprising land, a man ene gentlemen with their eyes 
with an ordinary cranium must!and mouths in their breasts, werc 
have been as much a matter of|simply a race of high-shoulder- 
wonder to him as the contrary|ed, short-necked individuals, 
was at first. An Eastern sorcerer,|with heads proportionably de- 
of the name of Setteiah, is re-| pressed, aad partly concealed 
corded to have had his head oe se their shoulders and their long 
his bosom, and to have other-|thick hair. Readers of the Tem- 
wise departed from the cha-|pest, however, will not suffer so 
racteristics of humanity to an! matter-of-fact an explanation to 
extent, and in a manner truly;enter those far-off marvellous 
ghastly, though dashed with the islands, where the very earth is 
Judicrous. He had no bones at/startled into strange life by the 
all in his body, except in his;ceaseless thunders that surge 
skull, and at the ends of his; over it. 
fingers. Ie could neither stand; Ethiopia, according to Pliny, 
nor sit upright, unless when'not only produced pigmies, but 
swollen with anger; and his body jalso a race of people without any 
was so pliant that, if it was de-; noses — having perfectly plain 
sired to move him from one place |jand flat visages; another with- 
to another, he was folded upjout lips; and a third tongueless. 
like a garment; after which, be-|'Those who were minus the nasal 
fore he could be consulted, iti organ were probably negroes, in 
was necessary to roll him back-!whom that feature is never pro- 
ward and forward on the floor.* |minent. Lion testifies to the 
Pomponius Mela mentions an-;existence of a nation called Ni- 
other race of African prodigies!grie, whose king had but one 
called Aigypani, who were hu- eye to bless himself with; which 
man above the waist and goatish may have been intended as a 
below it, — a kind of satyrs.icovert satire upon the semi- 
Well might the poet talk of iblindness frequently attributed, 
All monsters which hot Africke forty Py the unbelieving, to the kingly 
doth send loflice. It does not appear that 
"Twixt Nilus, Atlas, and the southern the subjects of his Polypheric 
era Famrax's Tasso. {majesty were at all deficient in 
; their visual powers; but a moiet 
But modern speculation has of what they possessed in Full 
been here, as everywhere else, seems to have been the chief 
disenchanting our magic regions, prerogative of the head of their 
and showing all their wonders to arm ; law, and church, and pro- 
be literal facts exaggerated. Sa- pably one of the evidences of his 
tyrs were baboons or apes; and divine right. Ethiopia also pro- 
iduces the Troglodytes, or cave- 


* See Price's Essay towards the His-| . 
. iy of Arabia, s {dwellers, who are the swiftest- 
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made them simply ludicrous, but 
upon serpents, lizards, and other|seemed to walk within a sphere 
reptiles. They speak alanguage|of wonder, peculiar to them- 
like no other, says Herodotus,|sclves, and uninvaded by the 
but screech like bats. outer world. For, until compa- 

Great, however, as Africa was|ratively recent times, this land 
in the production of marvels, it|}of marvels was rarely entered by 
must yield to India. For many | western visitors; and fiction was 
centuries that remote region was | left to luxuriate undisturbed, in 
to Europeans a land of enchant-|rich and heavy overgrowth. 
ment and dreams. Whatever! Successive generations of tra- 
was most fantastic, most por-!vellers and geographical writers, 
tentous, most rich and strange,|from Ctesias down to Sir John 
most gorgeous, or most vision-i Mandeville, have concurred in 
like, Rad there its natural and'filling India with bewildering 
long-abiding home. The moun-'phantasms. This has been in 
tains, rivers, and seas that bound}some measure accounted for by 
the territory of the Hindus, were,;a recent writer, who remarks 
to the western nations like the|that Ctesias appears to have 
talismanic circles of a magician, | taken sculptured symbols for the 
holding within themselves all the | representation of real existing 
vastness of the preternatural/ creatures; all the anomalies de- 
world. Apollonius of Tyana,!scribed by him being still found 
dissatisfied with any less pro-,represented on the walls of the 
digious limitation to such a do- pagodas or temples, as types of 
main of prodigies, has sur-;the Hindu mythology. It would 
rounded India with a zone of, be tedious to mention all the 
intertangled dragons. But the. monstrous shapes that were the 
very facts that had been ascer-;comimon- places and familiar 
tained concerning the country,:;things of the lands beyond the 
helped to encourage that over-|Indus; but these are some of the 
shadowing faith in the mar-'most remarkable: —- Men and 
vellous in which Europeans were! women with dogs’ heads, who, 
disposed to regard it. The spirit;says Mandeville, be right fierce, 
of an awful antiquity seemed to;and talk not as other men, but 
dwell there like a visible pre-| bark as dogs; men with only one 
sence. The people themselves|leg, warranted by the same 
appeared priestlike, and familiar! authority to be right nimble and 
with mysteries and the rcmote'fast to go, by leaping and 
origin of things. Little being hopping with the one leg; others 
known of their daily life, the'whose ears reached to the 
wildest shapes of the imagina-'ground;* others with their feet 
tion did not meet with aD abrupt | * Iu the fourth book (canto seven) of 
contradictions, which might have the Faery Queene, we have a wild man 
12* 


footed of all men, and who feed 
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forms. Here, says Mr. M‘Farlane, 
aprawls a Caliban sort of Ethio- 
pian; he is lying on his back 


reversed ; pigmics (for these were 
supposed to exist in India as well 
as in Ethiopia); the dreadful 
beast mantichora (of whom more/under a scorching sun; he has 
presently); dragons, griffins, and| only one leg, and that is up in 
four-footed birds as large as the air; but the foot of that leg 
wolves. ‘T'here is also a people/is so long and so broad that it 
of India called Astomi, who'serves to shade both body and 
dwell about the fountains of; head fromits burning rays. [Pliny 
Ganges, hairy all over like the;mentions a race of men called 
down that grows on leaves of;Sciapodes, on account of their 
trees: they are likewise said to: sheltcring themselves under this 
have no mouths. Pliny places| singular ‘kind of umbrella; and 
them in India; and others, with | Apollonius of Tyana heard of, 
more probability in the heart of; but did not see them when he was 
Africke. The original of this;in India.] Here again we have 
fable about them is derived from|the lively effigies of a man with a 
a custom of certain Africans) projecting upper lip, which looks 
beyond Senega, a branch of the like the truncated trunk of an 
river Niger. These people,jelephant, covering and totally 
counting it a disgrace to show| concealing mouth, chin, andneck. 
their faces, gave occasion to| Here are men and women without 
others to say they hadno mouths.!any head at all, but with eyes in 
Mr. M‘Farlane, in his amusing/their chests, and gasping, semi- 
Romance of ‘Travel in the East, | lunar mouths in the front of their 
gives anaccountof an illuminated | bellies. And here our artist gives 
manuscript copy of Mandeville’s|us a picture of men that have 
works preserved in the British} beards as it were cats’ tails. He 
Museum, in which the artist has|paints us green-faced people, 
vied with the author in the pro-jand blue-faced people; but that 
duction of the most astounding) which surpassed his art was to 
give the transition stage of a 

cick, reo whose ears reach down to; people, deseribed by his author, 
Meee than th’ eares of elephants by who change from red to black. 
Indus’ flood. As we pass from human form 

Hh optus aoniet ream erent vita / aire one bute CEeALOny we 
erie one-eyed ogre in the third voyage | nud our limner oF author still 
of Sinbad the Sailor; of whom it is said:;/ More inventive. The hippopo- 
His Aaa Sere ‘and sharp, | tamus is turned into a centaur 
ca desp wath of a horse; hia anger lip and cannibal; for, In the king- 
hung down upon his breast; his ears re |dom of Bactria be ypotaims that 


sembled those of anclephant, and covered! dwell sometimes on land and 
his shoulders; and his nails were as long * ° 2 
aero is the talons of the greatest | Sometimes in water; and are half 











. man and half horse, and do 


ee 
Bh. 
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feed on men when they can get man like Apollonius of Tyana 
them. ‘could travel into India without 


It is but fair to Sir John Mande-| 8°¢"é many marvels and pro- 
ville to observe with Mr. M‘Far-: U8ies- He hears, however, of 
some more wondrous still, which 


lane that he does not pretend tore has not the good luck to be- 


have seen with his own eyes all. 

: . - hold with his own eyes, and to 
the marvels bi Sas out; I which his biographer, Pinloutra- 
rica Gaal tase fae! Het dha OEE 6 thinks cntire credit should 


tion communicated to himbymen | oi’pe given, nor yet altogether 


he ee ae ae. eek foun withheld, though the Indian sage 


have derived much of his fabulous )archas F oe boas all eno 

matter from Pliny and other Ro-| 5, 8° _,° them. Nevertheless, 

man and Greek writers; besides | bilostratus conceives it neces- 
9 v7 


erie peat -7, sary to describe them in full. 
wee ee B cat liber- Among these, is the half-human 


: : ‘beast martichora — or manti- 
text. both in the MS. copies and : ; ape 
in the printed editions of his tees ore ae ay a ut eos 
vels. ‘here can be little doubt, ? pe ber ot uence: 


« > ¢ 4} has a head like a man’s, is as 
ME eaatat Johns faith, Jarge asa lion, with a tail from 
Hi ae ae i ie se i d See ui it which bristles grow of the length 
Sear peneeeris | ee ae of ‘faitih ‘of a cubit, all assharp as prickles, 
nn hase Sica 2 Which it shoots forth likesomany 
The philosophising Academies of] | ows against its pursuers. — 
Greece and Alexandria had been (Life of Apollonius, book iii., 


long extinct; the Church inter-! f 
pretations of Christianity had Chap. 49.) A further account of 


this tremendous monster is to be 
opened a larger, but more vague ' ¢ ing in Pliny’s Natural History, 
ape vou at : Se fhe book viii., chap. 21; but, for a 
ratiocination had not commenced. | CO8Centration oF anager 


. . ‘and unimaginable horrors, take 
MendevNey therefore, lived at/i, following vapid definition of 
Sone ae oe eens BC0O- him from Florio's Italian Dic- 
be ae area poraeD cos Baette ae ‘tionary: — A wild beast in China 
the aoe a eee ere land India, with three ranks of 
says the Tatler (No. 25 ‘with abe cloven-footed, face and 
much astonishment as the travels. ante nel ate 2 ee . 
: 9 


: : : : 
of Ulysses in Homer, or of the scorpion, a voice sounding likea 


Red-Cross Knight in Spenser.. : 

All is enchanted ground aude we 1d Same ane ea ie 
fairy-land. | flesh. There is something in the 
, It is not to be expected that a style of this passage like the 
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matter-of-fact description of an 
ordinary runaway culprit, or of 


the person referred to in a con- 


tinental dag teal yet what ‘a 
oes it give one of 


fearful idea 
this many-natured mystery of a 


beast 
ghastl 
1 





who, notwithstanding his/the face of which animal 
y andincongruousfeatures,| certain ghastly resemblance to 
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are perpetually struggling for 


mastery. 


j jit has been thought — and with 
great appearance of probability 


— that the mantichora is a poeti- 


cal exaggeration of the hyena, 
as a 


asa voice that speaks in music! | humanity, especially when it is 


An anomalous creature always 
derives additional horror from 


eaten 
1 


The peculiar sound 
ke laughter, for which it is cele- 


having a resemblance to huma-| brated, would also encourage the 


nity: 
of the mantichora has something 
in it almost pathetic and recon- 


ut the fluty-trumpet voice| growth of the fiction. 


Spenser 
ia book iii., c. 7, of the Faery 
Jueene) thus describes an ano- 


ceiling. It makes us think that,|malous beast, which he compares 
perhaps, after all, he has a touch |to an hyena: — 


of humanity within him, as well 
as in his exterior aspect; that he 
has been jostled and huddled, by 
nome grim mistake, into his irre- 
concileable and _ self-contradic- 
tory form; that he is forced by the 
same tremendous fate into acts 
of cruelty and bloody longings 
for which he has an inward 
loathing; and that, between his 
sanguinary fits, he solaces him. 
self with sweet sad tones of me- 
lody. Does he ever retire into 


Eftsvones out of her hidden cave she 
cald 

An hideous beast of horrible aspect, 

That could the stoutest corage have 
appald; 

Monstrous, mishapt, and all his back 
was spect 

With thousand spots of colours queint 
elect: 

Thereto so swifte, that it all beasts did 
pas. 

Like never yet did living ele detect; 

But likest it to an hyena was, 

That feeds on women's flesh, as others 

fecde on gras. 


The designation man-tegar, or 


deserts and still places, this thing, | man-tiger, applied to a species of 


smitten with shame and horror of 


himself, and there, out of the 





ape, has been derived from a mis- 
interpretation of the meaning of 


dreadful human mouth, people|the word mantichora. 


the loneliness with sounds of 


Another explanation of this 


lamentation and remorse? Has fable is suggested by the alleged 
he a yearning to be altogether fact that, in the northern parts o 
human, inextricably blended and | India (as the readers of House- 
incorporated (like contradictions; hold Words have already been 
in dreams) with a shuddering ap-|made aware), wolves have been 

etitefor human blood? Perhapsiknown to carry off human chil- 

e is an allegory of those strange | dren — some of whom have been 
anomalies of men in whose na-jsuckled and reared by the fe- 
tures the bestial and the divine |males, and have been subsequent- 
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ly discovered horribly degenera-| which made him linger with such 
ted into a kind of wild beasts. If:reluctant delay among the last 
this phenomenon be true, it brings fading lights of popular tradi- 
our childhood’s story of Orson, ition, and not seldom to conjure 
as well as the classical tradition’ up a superstition, that had been 
of Romulus and Remus, within; long extinct, from its dusty grave, 
the bounds of possibility. ito inter it himself with greater 
Fable also tells us of a bird ceremonies and solemnities of 
with a human countenance and; burial. This subtle piece of cri- 
cannibal tendencies, which dies ticism should be borne in mind 
of horror of itself. Fuller, the: by the reader. Fiction is often 
Church historian, thus finely al-|the symbol of those perceptions 
ludes to this awful creature: — I) beyond thought which dwell in 
have read of a bird which hath a/the remote solitudes of the soul. 
face like, and yet will prey upon,; Scythia, as well as Africa and 
aman; who, coming to the water) India, was celebrated among the 
to drink, and finding there, by/ancients for its monstrous pro- 
reflection, that he had killed one‘ ductions. This country was per- 
like himself pineth away by de-jhaps less known to the Greeks 
grees, and never afterwards en-jand Romans than any other, of 
joyeth itself. Lamb, after quoting! the existence of which they were 
this passage in his Essays, re-!at all aware; and the imagination 
marks: — 1 do not know where; would therefore naturally ran 
Fuller read of this bird; but a/riot with regard to it. [ven the 
more awful and affecting story in| grave and judicious Herodotus 
Natural History, or rather in that! tells us of the one-eyed Arimas- 
fabulous Natural Ilistory where! pians, who steal gold from the 
poets and mythologists found: jealous guardianship of gigantie 
the phoenix and the unicorn, and: griflins (see book iii., chap. 116); 
other strange fowl, is nowhere.a tradition which furnished Mil- 
extant. Jt is a fable which Sirjton with a grand simile in the 
Thomas Browne, if he had heard; second book of Paradise Lost. 
of it, would haveexplodedamong!To vindicate his veracity, the 
his Vulgar Errors; but the delight historian concludes his account 
he would have taken in the dis-: by an assurance that he does not 
cussing of its probabilities would! believe “that men are born with 
have shown that the truth of the'one eye, and yet in other re- 
fact, though the avowed object! spects resemble the rest of man- 
of his search, was not so much kind. However,” he adds, as 
the motive which put bim upon'though desirous that the case 
the investigation, asthose hidden: should be stated fairly on both 
affinities and poetical analogies'sides, “the extremities of the 
— those essential verities in the' world seem to surround and en- 
application of strange fable —jclose the rest of the earth, and to 
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possess those productions which|animals really existing im the 
we account most excellent and; ocean, appear to our human per- 
rare,” ‘he one eye of the Arimas-| ceptions more like the result of 
pians has been said to mean no-/some accidental combination of 
thing more than that they closed ‘matter than the harmonious crea- 
one eye when shooting with the, tions of an all-wise Providence. 
bow. |'There is something shudderingly 
Herodotus also speaks of men|horrible and dreary in the aspect 
who are naturally bald all their'of (for instance) the sea-devil, 
lives, from their birth to their/with its bat-like wings — the 
death; of arace of mountaineers; hippocampus, half horsy and half 
with gouts’ feet (which “to me,” | serpentine — the orbis, a mere 
he says, “is incredible”); of men/lump of flesh joined to a tail and 
who sleep six months at a time) fins — the toad-fish, with a face 
(‘‘but this I do not at all admit”) ;/ likea shattered human visage oc- 
and of others who can at their! cupying nearly the whole body, 
pleasure turn themselves into|— and many others. We fancy 
wolves, and with equal ease re-/that we can see in the eyes of 
sume their natural shape. There) some of these bewildcring shapes, 
was alsoa Scythian race, called/a sense of the weight and lone- 
Panoti, whose ears covered their | liness of the cternal waters. This, 
whole bodies; and one of the lit is true, is but the transference 
chief kings of the country, whose/|to them of our own earthly sen- 
name was Scythes (whence Scy-|sations; for the dwellers in the 
thia), was half aman and half ajdeep are doubtless as happy in 
serpent. According to Herodotus, their element. as we are in ours. 
he was a son of Hercules, by a|But we have no means of sym- 
half human, balf-snaky mother. |pathising with creatures whose 
Of the well-known monsters of| lives are so totally distinct from 
classic fable, Gorgons, Hydras,|humanity; who seem to have no 
Centaurs, the Sphinx, the Chi-|home, no abiding-place, no nest, 
mera (properly so called), theino haven for repose and love, 
Minotaur, the dog Cerberus, and | nothing beside the vastness, and 
others, it willbe unnecessary here |the solitude, and the weltering of 
to speak, since all are acquainted | the ancicut sea. 
with them; but we should not be; Fantastic, however, as Nature 
discharging our task fitly, wore) vereelt has been in this part of - 
we to omit glancing at the fearful! her domain, Superstition has sur- 
progeny of the sea, — of the|passed her. Poetry, also, has 
“ereat abyss of waters,” which|not forgotten her divine mission 
Milton emphatically calls, ‘“‘the/|to create. Romance has been out 
monstrous world.” We have ob-|upon the pathless waters, and 
served, at the commencement of| brought back news of its inhabi- 
this paper, that many of thc|tants, mingling facts with fancies, 
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And. Investigation itself, in its|nation, is there in the above re- 
ear days, has babbled to the! petition of the word “thousand!” 
world of prodigies within the' Olaus Magnus Archbishop of 
ocean depths as strange and ap-|Upsal, in Sweden, who lived in 
palling as any within the limits;the sixteenth century, is one of 
of acknowledged Fable. the chief authorities in support 
We have already quoted ajof the wild stories which were 
passage from the Faery Queene,:once in circulation respecting 
touching sea-monsters; but the;sea-monsters. He tells us of a 
catalogue which the poet goes on; species of fish seen on the coast 
to give us, is so fearfully fine,,of Norway, whose eyes, which 
and is such a condensed cyclo-/are eight or ten cubits in cireum- 
pedia of fabulous marine z00- | ference, appear, when glaring 
logy, that we cannot forbear ap-;upward from the black chasmy 
pending it: — water-depths, like red and fiery 
Spring-headed hydres, and sea-shoul- lamps ; of the “whirlpool,” or 
dering whales; prister, who is “two hundred 

Great whirlpools, which all fishes eae eae long, and very cruel lle 








to flee; : : ° 

Hriwlt woulopoaraes aeniad witivsliver who amuses himself by upsetting 

scales ; ships, which he securely fastens 

Mighty monvceros, with immeasured| by entangling them in the wind- 
tayles ; 


ings of his Jong tail, and who is - 
The 4; eaueat) fish that hath deserved! post readily put to flight by the 
the name 

Of Death, and like him lookes in sound of a trumpet of war, vans 

dreadful hew ; non-balls being utterly inecftec- 

The prisely wasserman, that paee AY of a sea-scrpent (resembling 

lis game ' " 

The flying ships with swiftnes to that astounding phantom of the 

pursew; dcep of which we have heard so 

a ores sea-satyre, that doth shew, much lately) who goes ashore on 

is fearefull face in time of greatest|_,, . 

stepinie |clear summer nights, to regale 

Huge ziffins, whom mariners eschew {himself on calves, lambs, and 

No sate than rockes, as travellers in- hogs, and who “puts up his head 
orme ; ; ; » . 

And greedy rosmarines, with visages de- like ee pillar, and catcheth away 

forme. men” from off the decks of ships; 

Allthese, and thousand thousands many and of other marvels too nu- 

more, merous to mention. But we are, 

And mete deformed monsters thousand/even yet, 80 imperfectly ac- 

fol mi ° ° ° . - 

With dreadful] noise and hollow rom- quainted with the multiform vita 

bling rore lity of the ocean, that we must 

Came rushing, in the fomy waves enrold. take care we are not treading un- 

Book li, ¢. 1% |awares upon the remote twilight 

What a passionate earnestness, | boundaries of fact. Are scientific 

as though the writer had been/enquirers yet sure that those 


really scared with his own imagi-|strangely vanishing islands, 
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which at times appear and disap- lion, and the teeth of a panther; 


pear in the solitary northern 
seas, are not the prominent parts 
of some stupendous kraken 
Sindbad, in his First Voyage, 
beholds certain “fishes about a 
cubit in length, that had heads 
like owls;” and a commentator 
on the Arabian Nights, says, that 
Martini (a Jesuit of the seven- 
teenth century, who resided 
many years in China) ‘‘mentions 
fishes with bird’s faces in the 
China seas.” In his Third Voyage 
the Arabian Ulysses perceived 
near one of the oriental islands, 
‘Sa fish which looked like a cow, 
and gave milk,” and the skin of 
which was “so hard that they 
usually made bucklers of it.” He 


also saw in the same locality, a) 
“which had the' pitiful, and as true.” 


sea-monster 
shape and colour of a camel.” 
But these are nothing in com- 
poer with a fish seen by our 
nglish mariner, Philip Quarll, 
off the coast of his desert island. 
This phenomenon, which, in its 
incongruous components, some- 
what resembles the mantichora, 
is described as “a form without 
likeness, and yet comparable to 
the most ieaiG part of ever 
frightful creature: a large head, 


the fences of an elephant, and 
the tusks of a wild boar; shoul- 
dered like a giant, with claws 
like an eagle; bodied and covered 
with shells like a rhinoceros; and 
the colour of a crocodile.” 


We do not know of morethan . 


one singing fish, and that isthe 
individual who was celebrated in 
one of Master Autolycus’s bal- 
lads, and who “appeared upon 
the coast, on Wednesday, the 
fourscore of April, forty thou- 
sand fathom above water, and 
sung this balladagainst the hard 
hearts of maids. It was thought 
she was a woman, and was turned 
into a cold fish, for she would 
not exchange flesh with one that 
loved her. The ballad is ver 

(Winter's 
Tale, Act fourth, Scene third.) 
The “truth” of this narration, it 
appears, was attested by “five 
justices’ hands,” besides a host 
of less worshipful witnesses. The 
inost extraordinary sea-beast, 
however, of which we havc ever 
heard, is one which was beheld 
by an old Mahometan traveller 
of the fourteenth century — Ibn 
Batuta— in the likeness of a ship 
illuminated by many torches, and 


resembling that of a lion, bearing| which made periodical visits off 
three pair of horns, one pair|the coast of one of the Maldive 


i like that of an antelope, 
another pair like a wild goat's, 
two more bending backwards; its 
face armed all round with darts 
like a porcupine; vast great eyes, 
sparkling like a flint struck with 
a stecl; its nose like a wild horse, 
always snarling; the mouth of a 








Islands! 

With these “most delicate 
monsters” we must conclude our 
list of marine and other pro- 
digies, or we shall be so addled 
as not to be able to recognise 
common things for what they 
are. 
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THE CHINAMAN’S PARSON. |thcir chief official. 


Accorpine to the Shooking, 
one of the most ancient of the 


Chinese classics, it was, about 
four thousand years ago, a Chi-| 
nese custom, each year, at the; 


opening of spring, for a certain 
personage to deliver Instructions 


to the people, travelling up and 


down the highways, and calling 
their attention thereto, by stri- 
king on a wooden cylinder, or 
drum. The object of the drum- 
ming was to rouse the people, so 
that on the return of spring they 
might bestir themselves, and go 


to work with all thcir wits about! 


ther. 


One or two thousand years 
later, under the Chow dynasty, 
part of the first day of every 
month was devoted to an ex- 
pousne of the Chinese laws; 

ut the custom grew into de- 
suetude on the establishment, 


about two hundred years since, ! 


of the Tartar dynasty, now 
tumbling from the throne, the 
practice of public lecturing was 
revived, and is now in force twice 
a month, at new and at full moon. 
Although in the provinces the 
preacher shirks his work, in the 
chief towns one may often have 
an opportunity of hearing him. 


ithe o 
ivants on foot, every man placed 
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authorities of the place met in 
full dress at the public office of 
At a given 
signal, the procession moved; 
cers in their sedans, ser- 


according to his rank. The ap- 


proach of the show towards the 


temple was announced by gongs 
and the shouts of runners callin 
on the public to keep silence an 


retire. A salvo of three popguns 


announced the arrival of the 
company at the gates of the 
great hall that had already 


[been duly decorated for the 


occasion. After the ofticers had 
left their sedans, the master of 
ceremonies ordered them first 
to stand up, each in his own 
place, and then to kneel three 
times; bowing their heads nine 
times, their bodies directed, to- 
wards Peking, the residence of 
the emperor, and before a small 
tablet that bore an inscription in 
honour of his long-lived majesty. 
They were next called upon to 
rise and retire into a small cham- 
ber, where tea and refreshments 
were served. 

The spectators, having nothing 
more to see in this flireation: 
gathered round a narrow plat- 


orm, on which stood the public 


jreader, with a desk and book be- 


fore him. ‘The crowd consisted 
of mere saunterers, a few fish- 


A few years ago I witnessed/mongers and other people from 


the ceremony in the city of 
Shanghai, on the first day of 
new moon, in the grand hall of 
Shortly after 


the city temple. 





the neighbourhood. When si- 
lence was obtained the public 
instructor announced the maxim, 
or text, appointed for the day — 


sunrise, the civil and military|it was selected from the book 
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upon his desk — and he pro-|tary on the sixteen texts. In ex- 
ceeded to explainits meaning. {planation of his object, he re- 
The service being concluded,!marks: “ We have, with the most 
the authorities moved off much:profound care, searched out 
in the same order in which they these sixteen lofty maxims, ex- 
came, and the assembled multi-: plained their meaning, and am- 
tude retired. ‘plified the style by the addition 
The book from which the ex-,of some ten thousand words; so 
pounder gave out the lesson is'that we may denominate it a full 
the one universally used on these explanation of the wise sayings. 
occasions, and the only one|We have drawn our illustrations 
sanctioned by government for;from every available subject, 
this especial purpose. lt is named'and have used every method to 
the “Shing-yu,” a book some-jfind appropriate expressions by 
times known to foreigners asi which the sense could be clearly 
“The Sacred Edict,” though| given.” 
more properly translated, The} Subsequently, it was still found 
Book of Sage Maxims, or wise'that the grand object sought for 
sayings. It is large, although: by the imperial authors was not 
not bulky — a manual in clear,easily secured. The people did 
print. The ground-work consists not profit so much as had been 
of sixteen special apothegms,:expected. ‘The language of the 
originally delivered in an edict: Commentary, being artificial and 
by Kanghee, the second Tartar classical, was too high for the 
emperor, not long betore his majority of readers and hearers. 
death. ‘These sixteen texts bear! Accordingly, those othcers who 
upon the several duties of life, or felt peculiar auxiety to be real 
what his Imperial Highness, teachers of the people, thought 
deemed the points most neces-'fit to give an easier interpreta- 
sary to be punctually observed'tion by help of the vulgar dia- 
by his subjects. Their intention, !lects. Wane yewpo. on the other 
and of all the preaching founded | hand, in the province of Shensee, 
on them, was, of course, politi-'put the imperial work into the 
cal. ‘hey were copied out of, Mandarin language, and _ en- 
the imperial ukase in which they larged it by the introduction of 
originally appeared, and in-:common sayings, colloquial 
scribed on slips of bamboo,!phrases, and a variety of signi- 
which were stuck up in public ficant illustrations. This Man- 
oftices; some of these slips, itis’ darin paraphrase is now general- 
said, are extant at the present ly printed and bound up along 
day. Yoong-ching, son and suc-;with the general maxims of 
cessor of the Emperor Kanghee, , Kanghee and the Commentary of 
further to carry out the designs his son Yoong-ching. 
of his father, drew upacommen-| Some officials, again, not quite 
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satisfied that the Mandarin 
tongue can be adequately caught 
by the crowding throngs, require 
that the text of Wang-yewpo 
should, as far as possible, be 
read off in the vulgar patois of 
the districts under their rule. In 
_ a Tartar community the Mant- 
choo version is used. In the case 
under my own experience, the 
address was delivered in the 
Shanghai dialect proper to the 
spot. 

I have by me a Canton edition 
of the ‘‘ Wise Maxims,” published 
in the year eighteen hundred and 
fifteen, during the reign of the 
Emperor Kiakeng, the preface to 
which was penned by a local of- 
ficer of some standing in the pro- 
vince of Canton. As editor, he 
SAYS, 
Wang-yewpo’s was written in the 
northern dialect, most perspi- 
cuously and fully, not leaving 
any partof thesensc unexplained. 
ee reccived it and read it, 


our 
becaine insensibly delighted with 
the paraphrase, and ordered the 
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the pastors of the people, requi- 
ring that they should extensively 
proclaim the same, and not leave 
one person (even in the huts that 
may be thinly scattered along the 
coast) ignorant and perverse. 
Thus far we have dwelt chiefly 
on the word of mouth proclama- 
tion of the texts of the preacher, 
Kanghee. But the press is also 
active in issuing the same maxims 
in sundry shapes, and circulating 
them throughout the empire. 
Several officials of repute, at 
different times and in various 
places, have on their own re- 
sponsibility printed editions for 
free distribution among their 
people. At present there is cir- 
culating through the empire a 
vast supply of this Book of Sage 


“This interpretation of|Maxims, in full and abridged edi- 


tions; in the largest and the 
smallest text; in handsome vo- 
lumes, and in cheap, crabbed 
little reprints. ‘The Sixteen 
Maxims are not found only in 


ajesty’s humble servant;books; sometimes they are in- 


scribed on slips of bamboo or 
wood, sometimes engraved on 


academical officer to searchiseals. Then, again, the work has 
among the second class of literary | been versified, for the bencfit of 
candidates, and select four indi-'children. There are now upon 
viduals whose teeth and mouth|my desk three different samples 
scemed formed for clear and dis- of it. One is the full-sized edi- 
tinct enunciation, that on the!tion; another is of awatch-pocket 
first and fifteenth of each moon: size; the third is a stamp, or seal 
they might read the original text' (the face of which is one inch 
in the Canton dialect. These said | wide by half an inch deep), with 
Maxims your humble servant has /the sixteen maxims carved upon 
widely distributed throughout its face. 

the districts in this province, and | Enough has been said to make 
has given it to the local officers, ;it proper that I should add a 
who, in fact, are appointed to be ‘translation of these proverbs, and 
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I should begin by noting that 
each of the sixteen consists of 
seven characters ——the first three 
conveying the lesson, the last 
three the object to be gained; the 
middle character being the same 
in each, and equivalent to the 
English “in order to,” “so that.” 
The following are the maxims 
themselves: 


First. — ‘*‘Pay all necessary regard to 
filial and fraternal duties, so that you 
may give duc importance to the various 
relations of llfe. 

Second. —— “Respect your whole 
kindred, 80 that you may display genuine 
harmony. 

Third. — ‘‘ Let concord prevail betwee 
neighbouring clans, so that you may pu 
an end to quarrels and strifes. 

Fourth. — “Let just importance be 
placed on agriculture and the cultivation 
of the mulberry-tree, so that we may 
secure a sufficient supply of food and 
clothing. 


n 
t 


Fifth. — ‘*Be particular in habits of 


economy, in order to be careful in the 
expenditure $f money. 

Sixth. —‘**Set the highest estimate pos- 
sible on academical learning, so that you 
may advance the ‘scholar. 

Seventh. — **Put away all strange no- 
tions, in order to pay the profoundest 
respect to the instruction that is correct 
and upright. 

Kighth. — ‘* Explain the laws, in order 
to warn the ignorant and stubborn. 

Ninth. — “Make yourself clearly ac- 
quainted with the rules of politeness and 
propriety, so that you may improve your 
manners. 

Tonth. — ‘Let each man attend to his 
own calling; so that decision of character 
may be given to the mind of the public 
mass. 


Eleventh. — “Instruct the rising gene- | 


ration, in order to check evil habits and 
practices. 

Twelfth. — “Put down false speaking 
and accusation, so that you may protect 
and rescue the honest and the innocent. 

Thirteenth. — * Carefully warn people 
aguinsat concealing fugitive deserters, so 
that they may not fall into tho same mis-~- 
chief with them. 
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Fourteenth. — “Pay up all the taxes as 
early ag possible, jin order to stop the 
dinning application of the tax-gatherer. 

Fifteenth. — “A strict police surveill- 
ance ought to be kept up in every town 
and village, so that you may have effectual 
means of checking theft and robbery. 

Sixteenth. — ‘Do not cherish any feeling 
of revenge or animosity,in order that you 
may set a proper value upon human life.” 


The principles embodied in the 

Sage Maxims of Kanghee, and in 
their commentaries or para- 
|phrases, are, so far as they go, 
unexceptionable, being worthy 
of the dictates of common sense, 
and inferences from human ex- 
perience and observation. Never- 
itheless, itis to be observed that, 
|professing, as the book does, to 
ldefine the whole duty of man, 
Ithere is nothing said in it of rela- 
tions that are beyond man, earth, 
iand time. In this respect, then, 
ithen morality of these ‘words of 
wisdom” must be pronounced to 
ibe found wanting. Their final 
|object is laid down by the em- 
'peror Yoong-ching in the words, 
‘that all cherishing the spirit of 
| kindness and courtesy, might en- 
joy an eternal reign of peace.” 
| To promote political morality, to 
‘get the taxes punctually paid, 
‘and to save trouble to the occu- 
|pier of the throne, securing for 
Adin, rather than for his subjects, 
“the reign of peace,” was ob- 
‘viously the purpose of the Tartar 
‘maxims. Nevertheless, they are 
inot to be blamed. The religion 
‘of the Chinese rarely takes a 
jhigher flight. Seldom does the 
'Chinese preacher, never does the 
| Chinese hearer, look beyond the 
| world in which he lives. 
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HONOUR. 


HONOUR. 


Honovr is tender human love, 
Late seen and touched by each of us, 
Again descended from abuve, 
And changed to be ubiquitous. 
Noli me tangere! ‘T is grown 
Conscious of self: yet if tha way 
Of Honour is to have his own, 
*'T is but in care that others may. 
He plies no self-suspecting strife 
His own repute with men to raise; 
He thinks them just; and lives his life 
Conferring, not beseeching praise. 
He greatly scorns their faithless muod 
Who, traitors to the social tic, 
Believe the ill before the good, 
And benefit of doubt deny; 
And nobly, when he cannot knuw 
Whether a ’seutcheon's dubious field 
Carries a falcon, or a crow, 
Blazons 28 falcon on the shield: 
Yet careful ever not to hurt 
God's honour who creates success, 
His praise of even the best desert 
Is but to have presumed no less; 
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trievably lost in Seven Dials. I 
ought to be tolerably well up in 
‘my Dials, for 1 lived in Great 
Saint Andrew Street, once; yet L 
declare that I never yet knew the 
exact way, in or out of thatseven- 
fold mystery. There is always 
‘one thing wanting to solve the 
| topograp ical enigma. My first, 
;my second, and so on — up to 
imy sixth — inclusive, of this cha- 
‘rade of streets, [ have, after long 
lyears of study and experience, 
‘mastered; but my seventh is yet 
lin the limbo of things unknown; 
and, for want of it, I can’t un- 
ravel the riddle of Seven Dials at 
j all. So have I known, and know. 
jl know a most estimable young 
imarricd lady who has an ad- 








And, should his own deed plaudits bring,’ mirable recipe for plum-pudding; 


Te °s simply vex’d at heart that such 
An easy, yea, delightful thing 


Should move the minds of men somuch. 


His home is home; his chosen lot 
A private place and private name; 


But, if the world’s want calls, he ‘Jl not, 


Refuse the indignities of fume, 


cee a ee 
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‘aye, and could make it as ad- 
‘mirably, but for one little thing. 
j What that little thing is — salt, 
isugar, spice, an egg the more, or 
a table-spoon of flour the less — 
ishe, J, no one can tell, — but for 
ithe want of the one little thing 
junknown the pudding is invari- 
‘ably spoilt — to the casting of 


Ir must have happened to most gloom over Christmas and the 


reasonable persons who have:overflowing of tears from the 
practically studicd the “Trivia” hostess. Many of the delicious 
of Mr. John Gay, and have en-; condiments stick to the cloth, and 
deavoured to adapt its maxims to. what does come to table of the 
common use in the difficult feat of meritorious, because the well- 
walking the streets of London, to'meant pudding is a stodgy mass 
have made amiserable mistake in'of geology boiled soft — the 
the attempt to accomplish ashort clayey formation very apparent, 
cut from the Strand to Oxford .and the red sand-stone upper- 
Street, and after some hours of. most. 

desperate and frantic marching,! Supposing the peripatetic to 
and countermarching, to discover have well lost himself in Seven 
themselves hopelessly and irre-| Dials; supposing him to have pa- 
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as to “what it was fur?” and how|he looks at the flower chewer, and 
he managed to effect his escape;jthe flower chewer looks at him, 
many of a misanthropic turn of;and so takes his life-preserver, 
mind pronounce the whole trans-;his ticket of leave, and himself 
action ‘“gammon” — but buy|down an infamous alley, and is 
a halfpennyworth, notwithstand-|seen no more. 

ing; while one individual who; While the fetters of Cockburn 
stands a little aloof, chewing the 'the transported, jingle away into 
cud of reflection and a flower-|the extreme distance, another 
stalk —a gentleman whose jacket) dealer starts up on the opposite 
is of velveteen, greasy; whose|side ofthe way. Banner, water- 
trousers are of corduroy, also/coloured cartoons, pileof papers: 
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greasy; whose neck is of the 
bull’s, whose mouth of the 
mastift’s, whose cye of the wolf’s; 
about whose breast-pocket there 
is a certain bulging, as if he kept 
his life-preserver there; this 
entleman says nothing; but, as 
William Cockburn descants upon 
the horrors of transportation, 
he softly whistles, and I really 
think he could if he chose tell 
William Cockburn a few things 
concerning Woolwich, broad 
arrows, fetters and bayonets, 
which would astonish him. 
think, too, that he could pro- 
duce a more interesting piece 
‘of reading than one of William’s 
halfpenny cocks, in the shape 
of an unpretending parchment 
document, which Lord Viscount. 
Palmerston has taken the trouble 
to sign and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jebb to endorse, and which is 
commonly known as a ticket, and 
of leave. And I think that the 
policeman who comes up all at 
once like a sirocco, and scatters 
the whole assemblage — William 
Cockburn, fetters, banner, and 
audience and all — to the four 


he has all these; but he is simply 
clad in a shabby suit of black, 
and wears nor fetters, nor parti- 
coloured prison dress. Ared nose, 
in passing, I may remark, is com- 
mon to the whole confraternity. 
The man in black is bellowing 
forth the recital of the horrid, 
eruel, and barbarous murder of 
a clergyman and five children b 
gipsies in the north of England, 
all for one halfpenny. In the next 
street another banner, another 
a of paper, and a Seven Dials 
emosthenes in the midst of 
a philippic on some curious 
passages in the life of the Re- 
verend Mr. Bb— and the widow 
of General S—, with tue whole 
of the correspondence between 
the parties; only one halfpenny. 
Some half dozen yards from 
him may be another industrial, 
declaiming the particulars of 
the Dreadful Assassination of a 
Lieutenant in the Navy by a 
young Lady of Quality whom he 
had deceived and deserted — 
the perfidious lieutenant being 
represented in the ordinarily vio- 
lent water-colours, as receiving 


winds, shares my opinion; for|hisdeath-blowfrom the explosion 
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of a pistol, held by the young|egregious, barefaced falsehoods. 


lady, who is in pink satin with 
many flounces. Further on, we 
have Revelations of High Life 
in connection with the late Myste- 
rious Affair, by the unfortunate 


Earl of C—; an imaginary con- 


r 


he lieutenant in the navy has 
been assassinated by the young 
lady of quality any time these 
twenty-five years; the unfortunate 
Karl of C— 1s the unfortunate earl 
of nowhere; the story of the 


versation between the Pope of| Reverend Mr. B— and the widow 


Rome and the Earl of Aberdeen, 
and one between the Emperor of 
Russia and the Devil. Further 
on again, a full account of the 
late scrious Catastrophe between 
a certain Judge and a well-known 
Countess; Death-bed Confession 
of Doctor Richard G—; and 
Awful and feariocious cruelty 
of a Mother in humble life, 
attaching black beetles confined 


of General S— is as old and as 
trustworthy as that of the unfor- 
tunate Miss Bailey and her 
garters; the dcath-bed con- 
tession dates from the time of 
the Princess Charlotte’s death; 
and William Cockburn probably 
never suffered any greater judicial 
inflictions than were comprised 
in an occasional month upon the 
treadmill as a rogue and vaga- 


in walnut shells upon the eyes of|bond. The public — particularly 


her four young children, and in 
that state sending them out to 
beg in the public streets: these, 
all illustrated by the water 
colours on the banners, mostly 
interspersed with snatches of 
doggrel verse and hoarse melody, 
and all price one halfpenny, are 
among the thousand and one 
bright chanticleers that form 
the Seven Dials day and night 
entertainments. 

Now, all these chanticleers, 
the crowing whereof you may 
hear any time you happen to lose 
your way in Seven Dials, and 
with which, to a smaller extent, 
you may be favoured in most 
of the back streets — in Clare, 
Newport, and Portman Market, 
in Holos, Leather Lanc, the 
Brill at Somer’s Town, Totten- 
ham Court Road, the New Cut 
and the Waterloo Road — are all 


the Seven-Dials public — must 
always have some excitement. 
It is fond of a good war; it is 
fonder still, much fonder, of a 
good murder; it does not turn 
up its nose at a shipwreck or 
a fire, when the particulars are 
sufficiently horrifying, and the 
number of lives lost sufficiently 
numerous. But the public cannot 
always be accommodated with a 
good war, murder, shipwreck, or 
fre. It will sometimes happen 
that nations will shake hands, 
and individuals with the bump 
of destructiveness will refrain 
from cutting up their near 
relatives, and sending them off, 
packed in tarpaulin, by railway. 
Ships do sometimes reach their 
destinations witht, any tri- 
bulation to the undetimmiters at 
Lloyds, and Mr. Dragiiagb 1 
now and then enabled"yye 
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a peaceable night’s rest. Then, |a frivolous innovation, and clean 
the chief of the London Fire|shirts are regarded as new- 
Brigade, the unfortunate Earl of |fangled inventions. Thus it is 
C— is roused from his slumbers:in more places than Seven Dials. 
in a back garret; the naval officer: Tradition, ridiculous, obsolete, 
who used the young lady of barbarous, hurtful as it may be, 
quality so cruelly, is deservedly|is ever looked upon with some 
put once more to the torture of|jsort of reverence and affection; 
the printing-machine, and worked ;and the good old joke, the good 
off into so many quires; the old cesspool, the good old tax, 
inhuman mother again places|the good old job, the good old 
walnut-shells, with live black/ gallows, and the good old times, 
beetles in them, upon the eyes|abandoned, and are called good 
of her helpless children, as she| because they are pertinaciously 
has been accustomed to do on/retained or reluctantly are old. 
and off during the last half-| Thus, though a printed broad- 
century; and the barbarous and /sheet with a full and particular 
cruel murder of the clergyman in| account of the capture of Sebas- 
the North of England is repeated.|topol, the assassination of the 
The inhabitants of the Dials; Emperor of Russia by the King 
never seem to become tired of,of Prussia (while excited by 
these absurd figments. Tosome,champagne); or the blowing up 
old and middle-aged Dialists, the! of the New Houses of Parliament 
stories, the doggrel verses, the! by some modern Guy Fawkes, 
wretched daubs on the banners,;might cause a transitory excite- 
must have been familiar since|/ment in the Dials; while a few 
they were little children; yet to/new steps might be hewn out of 
them the monstrosities shouted|Parnassus by a doggrel ballad 
forth by the hoarse voices of;upon some passing subject — 
the patterers, seem always as) Bloomerism, Popery, Poticho- 
welcome, though quite as stale, mania, or Cochin China fowls — 
as the threadbare jokes of|the Diallian intcrest will always 
Mr. Merryman, the clown at the|\be found to revert to the old 
circus. have studied Seven: murders and ballads. The day 
Dials in their connection with, passes, these chanticleers pass 
atterers these fifteen years;not away. Fresh assassins are 
urant; and I am of opinion that, hanged month after month; but 
the older the cock the more it\the last dying speech and con- 
is admired. It takes a long time fession of John ‘Thurtell or Wil- 
for a new thing to impress itself liam Corder, still continue to 
on the Sggit Dials mind. Soap, | serve for the valediction of every 
J ekrntent, is scarcely yet;murderer executed. Seven Dials 
‘pgesielak in that district. ater |are eminently conservative. Sam 
See So0ked upon in the light of| Half only found favour in their 
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eyes because he was hanged as 
far back as the reign of Queen 
Anne (and it is Gasible that even 
then the ruffianly sweep was only 
a hash up of some footpad of the 
reign of Jaines the First). Willi- 
kins and his Dinah are tolerated 
in the Dials as a popular melody; 
but the veterans of the neigh- 
bourhood know the song to be as 
old as the hills. Lord Bateman 
and the Fair Sophia flourished in 
front of those houses of seven 
times seven gables, long before 
Mr. George Cruikshank under- 
took to illustrate the life of that 
roving nobleman who employed 
the proud young porter; and the 
germ of Lord Lovell and his 
milk-white steed was sprouting 
in the poetic garden of the Dials, 
years before the present favourite 
singers of that legend were born. 

‘lhe water-colour placards are 
all manufactured, the half-penny 
broadsides all printed, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Seven Dials; 
and from the mysterious recesses 
of the courts and alleys round 
about sally forth the men with 
the red noses, the hoarse voices, 
and the shabby clothes, who ad- 
dress the mixed audiences of the 
Dials. But it will sometimes 
pepEen that business (a robbery, 
a fire, or & razzia on an over- 
turned fruit barrow) or pleasure, 
such as a mad-dog to hunt, an 
idiot to hoot and pelt, an accident 
to follow, a newly-opened public- 
house to visit, or a favourite 
fried fish shop to fight outside 
of; or temporary satiety — lead- 
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against posts, or gamble secretly 
at knuckle-down or poker behind 
hoardings and piles of bricks, or 
gaze misanthropically into yawn- 
ing sewers — will bring chanti- 
cleers into considerable depre- 
ciation and discount for a time, 
and cause an almost total dearth 
of the harvest of halfpence which 
the patterers strive so hard to 
reap. Then do these industrious 
men fly the regions of the Dials, 
and betake themselves to work 
the districts inhabited by those 
favoured ones of humanity — the 
nobs at the Westend. Thestories, 
however, which would attract ad- 
miration and coppers in the Dials 
would not be quite suitable for 
Eaton Place or Lower Grosvenor- 
street. It would scarcely be con- 
sonant with delicacy to trumpet 
forth the misfortunes of the Earl 
of C— opposite to the mansion 
possibly inhabited by his Lord- 
ship; and however merited may 
have been the revenge taken by 
the young lady of quality upon 
the person of the dastardly heu- 
tenant who had destroyed her 
illusions and blighted her exist- 
ence, it would scarcely be pru- 
dent to allude to the circum- 
stances in the vicinity of the resi- 
dence of the parents of Shae by) 
the young lady of quality herself. 
So the bill of fare is altered. 
About nine or ten o’clock in the 
evening have you never heard, in 
the silent aristocratic strects, the 
voices of the patterers calling 
forth in sonorous, almost se- 
pulchral accents, accounts of 


ing the Dialists to lean moodily| pestilence, battle, murder, and 
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sudden death: the assassination|voices who perambulate the 
of this emperor, the storming of a| Westend streets at nightfall are 
certain fortress, accompanied, of|own brothers to, if not the very 


course, by a dreadful massacre? 
For, observe, though personal 
reflections upon the aristocracy 
do not go down among the nobs 
at the Westend, horrors are al- 
ways sure of a sale. The inhuman 
mother with the black beetles is 
a great favourite in the areas — 
that sober insect, the beetle, 
coming familiarly home to the 
serving man and woman’s mind 
in connection with the kitchen 
dresser and the coal-cellar—and 
ofttimes, as a patterer dwells, 
with grim minuteness, upon the 
horrible Deel te of the mur- 
der; or the agonies of the small 
children under the walnut shells; 
or, as with grisly unction he de- 
scribes Vyenna in flames; the 
red flag of the Marsellays histed 
over Paris; the Kezar’s hanser 
to the Hemperer; war to the last 
rubble and the last knife; the 
Preston strike hended in blood, 
the hartillery cailed out; or (a 
very favourite device), feario- 
cious hattempt upon her Majesty 
by a maniac baker; you will see 
John the footman, or Mary the 
housemaid, steal up the area 
steps and into the street, pur- 
chase a halfpennyworth of dire 
intelligence, which, shallow cock 
as it is, is read with trembling 
eagerness and enthralled in- 
terest, in kitchen or servants’ 
pall, till the cat puts her back up 
“umeethe fire, and the hair of the 






same eloquent individuals who 
carry the banners in Seven Dials; 
and they again are descendants 
of the old flying stationers, the 
pleasant lying vagabonds who 
were wont to waken the stillness 
of the streets in the old French 
war-time, crying “Great news!” 
‘Glorious news!” when there 
were no news at all. 

The etymology of the cock 
mendacious, is as uncertain as 
that of the kingdom of Cockaigne. 
Is the word derived from the 
“cock and pye” of Justice Shal- 
low —a thing said, but not the 
more believed in? Perhaps cock 
may have originated in the pat- 
terer being frequently a coquin 
or rogue, or from the cock and 
bull story which Mr. Shandy’s 
novel is ultimately settled to 
have been about. Or, does cock 
—alie, atale of news having no 
foundation whatever in fact, but 
still made public and persisted in 
— spring from the famous poli- 
tical hoax in which Lord Cochrane 
was said to have been implicated: 
the scandalous cock which for 
stock-jobbing purposes, in the 
year eighteen hundred and four- 
teen, gave out Bonaparte to have 
been torn to pieces by Cossacks, 
and which had such disastrous 
consequences for one of the 
bravest officers of the British 
navy? 

This last theory, although suf- 


me footpage stands on end.jficiently vraisemblable, is mili- 
je shabby men with the solemn |tated against by the indubitable 
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existence of these Chanticleers|They are periodical in their ap- 
long anterior to Lord Cochrane’s|pearance. Long debates, in- 
time. Their antiquity is highly teresting news from abroad, 
respectable. Butler, who has'great exhibitions, religious up- 
something to say about almosti roars, violent controversies as to 
every subject within the compass| whether Bitin calling Miffin a 
of human knowledge, has a won-|rascal meant therein anything to 
drous appreciation of them in)the prejudice of Wiffin; who, as 
substance, if notin name. Listen!arascal, would be of course and 
towhat hesaysin Hudibras, apro-|for ever compromised in the 
pos of Fame: — opinion of both Chiffin and Piffin: 
er ane ae ee ee these will occasionally drive 
wre Is ATAIL, JONL-B810e ame, >. Hen . e: 
(uit woidrous light) yoleped Fame: Bright Chanticleer out of the co 
That like a thin cameleon boards lumns of the London newspaper, 
Herself on air, and eats her words; and compel him to betake him- 
Upon her shoulders wings she wears , oe 
Like hanging sleeves, lin'd through with | Self to those of the provincial 
ears, journal. He will crow harmlessly 
ane eyes sand fanBHes = — list, till the metropolitan public begin 
ade goo y deep mythologist. ° . ° 
With these she through the welkin flies, to be satiated with the realities 
And sometimes carries truth, oftlies; | Of authentic news; till the Episco- 
ee hung, like Kastern pigeons, palians and Dissenters, magnan- 
And Mercuries of furthest regions; + : 
Diurnals writ for regulation ‘ ; imously forgetting their former 
Of lying, to inform the nation, differences, combine heart and 
And by their public use to bring down hand to fall foul of the Bhud- 


The rate of whetstones in the kingdom. : . oe . as 
AGoub her neskew packet mails | ists; till Biffin assures Miffin 


Fraught with advice, some fresh, some: that he never considered him a 


se oes eh eres ed lrascal atall, but rather as some- 
men that wa a when ey were dea s ‘ ° ® 

And cows of monsters brought to bed; : ithing nearly approximating to an 
Of hailstones big as pullet’s eggs, ‘angel. Then, and especially m 


fod puepicse ene on rise two legs; the piping times of peace and 
Sabres aan ‘profound tranquillity, doth Chan- 
ticleer move modestly London- 
This quotation brings me to a, ward again. 
topic which I have been medita-| Letmeseeif Icannot enumerate 
ting upon from the commence-'a few favourite newspaper chan- 
ment of this article, and without ticleers. 1 will not insult your 
which it would be singularly in- understanding by allusion to the 
complete: [ mean newspaper cnormous gooseberries, singular 
Chanticleers. In snug little freaks of nature, showers of 
corners of that British Press, of frogs, cats found in gas-pipes, 
which we are all so justly proud discoveries of Roman remains, 
and jealous, eccentric galli-;and human skeletons; which are 
naceous figments nestle, crow,'the oldest, weakest, flimsiest 
and clap their wings exceedingly. known. They have passed into 
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jokes long ago; and newspapers |though, have brought this belli- 
with even a shadow of modesty | gerous vessel into some little dis- 
are ashamed to give insertion to|favour; and for it there have be- 
them now. But there are others|gun to be frequently substituted 
more insidious, less derisively;such anecdotes as — “There is 
scouted. ‘There is the French)|nowinthe possession of Mr.Spon 
war-steamer which hovers about|of this town a double-barrelle 
the coast of Lincolnshire, some-/pistol of antique workmanship, 
where between Saltfleet and/|presented to his ancestor Captain 
Great Grimsby; the officers of| Hugh Spong by Marshal Tu- 
which are continually making|renne, during the campaign of the 
soundings, or are landing to take | allied English and French armies 
sketches of the coast and ad-/in sixteen hundred and fifty-six— 
jacent scenery; all with an evi-|seven.” Or, “our readers will be 
dent view to an approaching in-!pleased to learn that it was the 
vasion, and to the infinite dis- pou privilege of our worthy 
may of that great grandfather of| host, Bootjohn, of the Royal 
lies, the oldest inhabitant; the| Leathers hotel, to confer a con- 
plunging into newspaper cor-|siderable obligation upon the 
respondence of our esteemed | present ruler of the French nation 
townsman, Mr. Flubbers, who re-|some years since. The illustrious 
members the invasion panic of! personage who was then staying 
eighteen hundred and four, and/at the Royal Leathers, being in 
suggests that now is the time for|temporary difficulties, Bootjohn 
government to purchase the se-/not only forgave him the amount 
cret of the Flubbers’ explosive of hisscore, but also, and without 
sabre and the Flubbers’asphyxia- the least hope of return, lent him 
ting: (Jong range) syringe; andjone and ninepence and a clean 
the display of one ed per'shirt. We rejoice to learn that 
cent extra vigilance by our active ‘the whole amount has been 
and experienced commander of:most honourably repaid by h—s 
the coast-guard, Lieutenant Lop-'1—p—]l M—-j—y: the remittance 
side. Dear me! How many times being accompanied by a highly 
that French war-steamer has flattering autograph letter from 
turned up. Off St. Michael’s, N—p—n the Third.” 

Mount in Cornwall; off the; There is also at this present 
Orknies and Shetland islands; moment a highly favourite little 
off Mull and Bute and Arran; off, chanticleer crowing most lustily, 
Galway, Brighton, Torquay, and and attributing English, Scoteh, 
Beechey Head. She has always'or Irish extraction, and even 
been ready, at a newspaper ' existing relatives, to the imperial 
pinch, off Dover. The daily in-/ family of France, their generals, 
creasing intimacy and cordiality; courtiers, and dependents. ‘I'hus, 
of our relations with France,jwe have been informed (Slug- 
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borough Herald) that the Em-)matches his cob against the 
press’s maternal uncle is now re-|trotting pony of a butcher (whom 
siding as a cheese and bacon/he meets of course accidentally, 
factor at Epidermisnock, Argyle-|and who addresses him, un- 
shire, .{t may be interesting to | conscious of his exalted rank, as 
know (Foggington Courier) that: Governor), and whom he beats 
the present Emperor of F—e|in the race triumphantly. 
_ was cClandestinely married in| Multitudes of other chan- 
cighteen hundred and thirty-six |ticleers there be, to which I can 
to Miss Chilian Pickles of this; but barely allude. The gallant 
town. The I—p—1 bride died:gay Lotharios who clope with 
soon after the incarceration ofithe lady of a highly respected 
her adventurous husband in the! baronet, to the consternation of 
citadel of H—m:; but four chil-|the county and the ultimate em- 
dren, the off-spring of the mar-'ployment of the gentlemen of 
riage, are yet alive, twoofwhom'/the long robe; the heartless 
are receiving a brilliant though monsters who marry four dif- 
solid education at the establish-iferent young Jadics at four dif- 
ment of the Misses W—, not a ferent churches on the same day ; 
hundred miles from here. the would-be Benedicks who ad- 
As to our own beloved Sover-|vertise for a wife — a lady 
eign, the chanticleers that go: having a small independence — 
the round of the papers are'and are entrapped into corre- 
innumerable and unnumbered.;spondence with gentlemen wri- 
The Queen enters Wighland ting disguised female hands, 
cottages; eats bannocks; tastes:and make appointments and 
the whisky (the real Glenlivet,;|keep them, and arc ultimately 
as the historian takes care to in-' brought to great shame and 
form us); adopts children, and'ridicule; the faithless swains 
pensions octogenarians. She!who leave their intended brides 
asks the way down by-lanes and at the church-door, and bolt off 
across commons of country boys, to Australia; the brutes who eat 
and slips sovereigns into their two legs of mutton, half a dozen 
hands when she leaves them;'live rats, and a pound of candles, 
writes Victoria with a diamond for a wager; the criminals who 
ring upon cottage window-panes,. were hanged twenty years ago, 
and makes anonymous water- and are now alive and universal- 
colour drawings in the albums of ly respected in Lower Canada; 
private families. As to Prince’ the railway navvies who come 
Albert, he carries schoolboys into fortunes of fifty thousand 
ickaback, makes the Prince of, pounds, and immediately go mad 
ales (with some touching mo-' with joy; the gentleman wearing 
ral remarks) present his patent’ eight watch-chains, who is con- 
leather shoes to a beggar, and; tinually travelling up and down 
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the London and North Western 'four were quite a common sight; 
Railway; the stingy nobleman: but where now there is nothing 
at a fashionable watering-place,! but emptiness and solitude. The 
whose wife is saved from drown- great inn yard-gate grows rusty 
ing by an honest boatman, and-on its hinges, and the stable 
who recompenses the hardy son windows arc all broken, dirty, 
of Neptune with twopence; the and full of cobwebs; the inn- 
nonogenarian paupers whose door is closely padlocked, and 
demise is recorded under the all its windows are black and 
heading, ‘‘Death of a cha-'bare, as if every one inside were 
racter;” the cuckoos that sing dead and all the linen had been 
so early and the blackbirds that sent to the wash. The sign of 
sing so late; the weather which the British Lion, standing crect 
is so astonishingly mild, and the on one hind leg, like a ballet- 
Swedish turnips that have at-!dancer, threatens to fall from 
tained so extraordinary a size: its supporters every windy 
these are a few of the newspaper night; so does the great kitchen 
chanticleers. They are, in a chimney; and moss grows on the 
eneral way, harmless enough. hearth-stones in the great big 
Aud if the country newspapers bed-rooms, with the great big 
who pay that Cochin-China chan-, beds in which the very great 

ticleer, ‘Our London Corre-' people slept, once upon atime. 
spondent” for his weekly letter,' ‘There are many other deserted 
find their account in it, so be it. houses near, with shutters al- 
I never knew him to be right; ways closed; dull, blank, me- 
about anything; but he may e,'lancholy looking buildings, like 
some day. faces with sightless eyes; and 
the road is very quiet, and 
marr s knows business, aon pe 

sure, no more. The stream o 
AVERY LITTLE TOWN. proen ery and patronage has 
WE live (my aunt and I) in a: been turned, and flows now to 
very little town somewhere,’the nearest railway station, 
through which, once upon a time, ‘leaving nothing to our very little 
ninety stage-coaches daily pass-.town but the remembrance of 
ed to London, and where now the past. In short, we have gone 
hardly one public conveyance of through the rise and fall which 
any sort is ever seen; where, are said to be proper to all 
once upon a time, the great big human affairs and empires, with 
inn was kept by a great big land-'the utmost neatness and pro- 
lord (as I have heard), who re-'priety, and having now accom- 
ceived some very great people at plished the business and sub- 
his door; where post-horses were sided into insignificance, we 
kept, and where carriages and: hope to be left to follow our own 
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little devices in peace, without’ . : 
further sniterference from fashion| ir. C i. ee gear lea 
or modern improvements. lfanc Ms rter took an amazing 
Like most other dwellers in; tr eas 1; pripniicerieny asi 
the country, we can find no epee ona on ee an hi a 
important occupation than that.d : igwed" 3 ipeaceraeg iON 
of fighting and quarrellin P OWS, a lowed it even to come 
g with;somectimes into hi : 
each other about everythi | is own little 
rasa Of ie abe Rie rc lL at ae a ee vheetaert 
ul sources of disagreement are! O Be rae aera 
ne summer, however, it 
our pets. Only last week my aunt’ sudd : y TRE ew 
fell out with Miss Brooks be nt;suddenly bold; would be found 
, cause ‘sitting in flower-beds; one 
her large dog was inconveni le & in) er-beds; onee put 
ieee ently ‘its head in at the dini 
taken ill in the sittin ce n at the dining-room 
; , g-room at: window; would take a w: 
tea-time ; and the very week i | ’ ake a walk on 
; -'the lawn d : 
fore that, a ten vears’ frie € , ana once or twice at- 
ndship|tempted t : 
between Mrs. Blythe and Miss: pt o eat the creeping 
‘ ae ‘plants on as -h | ; 
Carter was intcrru "die. ummer-house, which 
pted by a dis-!it converted, Mr. C ae 
pute concerning the propriety of ‘into a highly Fetes act 
giving castor-oil to sick canaries.|He ps Heal a aoa aor ae 
ndecd, sometimes aihage Grstane arly admired it when 
village ee Muses ae sti itself against one 
dull and stagnant, have had Weegee in oie aie 
serious thoughts of requestin A ee enea anes 
: rcadian character to hi 
my aunt to keep a pi 6 rT. Ww as 
athe shsoxtocd anti, fori irl dy he tara beat 
express purpose of giving rise to ja é = und his beauti- 
a little pleasing excitement i d Eros: pate: @.20nce proren 
the way of anno n| down in two places. Every man 
- yance to ouriin the village wi: 
neighbours, quarrels, misunder- g as accused, and 
standings, “and ae aliaont and inst or. Bod every Oy 
Why, for two whole years our;own rd : os eee ane 
Vee neo Ciner amuisement| jidesd Labinichs ae caleas 
an watching and commenting|but he h e was the culprit, 
Sncaddisnuie: betwee g ut he had always cherished a 
kins and Mr. aah tag oeeen tee Le Said the blr res a ea 
acow! This is the t Gi me upon it — and 
story: — Mr. Tomking eee een Mr. Carter (by a sort 
favourite Alderney cow — a ve pa eat yiration, he said), was con- 
preey. little creature, and Mr bean eee ee ne too. He 
arter had a favourite fence, a dead nas 
SA se fanciful afar, in| whelo one that th ig ae 
which he took great pride andjb ined’ nae Season 
delivht. een trained to break down 
ght. When the cow first ap-|cross-barred fences, and had 
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destroyed his in accordance with 
its master’s express orders and 
commands. It was immediately 
declared to be a nuisance, a 
mischievous creature; all its mis- 
deeds, which had been former] 
of no consequence, were magni- 
fied into murder, — and every 
time the wretched creature was 
seen trespassing even on the 
outskirts of Mr. Carter's hedges 
and ditches, he became dread- 
fully excited. He was continual- 
ly confounding the poor cow, 
and chasing it, and making 
everybody else chase it; and at 
last, overcome by a fecling of 
injured innocence and insulted 
dignity, he wrote a grand epistle 
to Mr. Tomkins, demanding in 
the most exalted language that 
the cow should be tied by the 
leg, or otherwise confined to its 
master’s own grounds. It was 
indeed avery fine piece of com- 
0sition, all about the scales of 
justice, and what the Romans 
did or would have done under 
similar circumstances; and Mr. 
Carter was very proud of it, and 
felt sure it would quite annihilate 
both Mr. Tomkins and his cow. 
It remained unanswered for a 
week, and then Mr. Tomkins 
wrote a short note, to the effect 
that if Mr.aCa¥ter didn’t like the 
cow in his grounds he had better 
turn itout. Next day Mr. Carter 
watched all the morning for Mr. 
‘Tomkins, and seeing him at last 
in the distance, put on his hat 
and sallied forth with crossed 
“garms and a fierce countenance 
went to meet him, on pur- 
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ose to cut him dead. After that, 
r. Tomkins would never meet 
Mr. Carter, and Mr. Carter would 
never meet Mr. Tomkins at our 
tea-parties; and whenever they 


‘met accidentally they never saw 


each other in the least. We 
ladies were very nervous when 
these tremendous encounters 
took place, and the excitement 
of them lasted a whole week. 

There are some few philo- 
sophers amongst us, however, 
who do not fight about their 
pets; but these are our poorer 
neighbours, who have something 
else to do and to think about. 
One of them, indeed — old Mrs. 
Hill, — is quite a noted philo- 
sopher, ind many a lesson on 
forgiveness of injuries and con- 
tentment have 1 received from 
her. She lives in a cottage of 
her own, in a large orchard, at 
the end of a very crooked path; 
and whenever you go there, you 
find it in a state of the greatest 
disorder and confusion; and 
Mrs. Hill always says, ‘Oh, 
ma’am! if you had but come to- 
morrow! was just going to 
clean up, and put things tidy.” 

She is an old, old woman. 
Such a face she has! All hideous 
with wrinkles and loss of teeth. 
1 believe she was once hand- 
some, and she has still a fine 
upright figure, and lively blue 
eyes. 

“Well, Mrs. Hill,” said I this 
mornnes ‘“‘and how is Tibby to- 

a 6)? 

“Thank you, miss, she ’s much 
better. She’d a very good night.” 


* in our house?” 
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“Has she recovered her appe- ' Shea the Lord; and a week after 
tite?” ' Lord Mayor's Day was two years 
“Yes, miss, she eat a good.I shall be eighty years old. As 
breakfast. I give her the gruel'said to a lady the other day, 
as you gat me, and I pepe as' miss — 
she ’1l soon be outagain. Do you’ 
know, miss, she’s the fort ee ye been wife, nic aia 
cond black cat as has been born If I live twenty more, it will be time to 
end my life. 

“ Really?” ‘She gave me half a pound of tea 

“Yes, miss, and she’s quitea directly, miss, from King’s shop, 
companion to me when my hus- close here.” 
band ’saway. She goes out with; You oe old thing, thought 
me every morning when I takes I. “Well,” “I said, you are con- 
my husband to his work, and tented, and contentment is wis- 
comes back with me, she do!” ‘dom.” 

“Does your husband stillwork, ‘Thank you, miss — oh, yes 
for Mr. Carter?” — if we’re only happy in Heaven, 

“Yes, miss, he do; it’srather;it don’t matter here.” And in 
hard for him now; it ’s a long this consoling belief] left her. 
way, you see, and hedon't like! Our other philosopher is old 
leaving his old home.” ‘Dale, the shepherd — a man 

I looked at the wretched little | without a nose, who spends half 
tumble-down cottage, and said, his days and nights out of doors, 
‘You are a very happy couple!”! gazing at a flock of sheep. He 

“Thank the Lord, that we hails passers-by over a hedge 
are! Iam up every morning be- | sometimes, and holds conver- 
tween four and five, and get my ‘sations with them about his two 
husband's breakfast ready, andjfavourite subjects — Solomon 
that’s a recommendation for the andthe weather. With a sheep- 
young ladies, miss, if you ‘ll ex-' skin on his back, his crook in his 
cuse me. He don’t come home hand, and his dog at his heels, 
from work till late, and then, helooks very picturesqueleaning 
there ’s supper to be got, and over a fence to talk to his friends. 
we 're not in bed till ten, for|The first time he addressed me I 
there ’s all the little arrange-/ was rather startled. 
ments to make for next morning.’ ‘Beg your pardon, mum,” he 
I put the things ready for break-|cried; ‘very cloudy weather.” 
fast and for lighting the fire;| ‘Very cloudy indeed.” 
that ’s my post; I always light] ‘A good deal of wind, too, 


the fire.” imum.” 
‘And you are always in good! ‘You must find it very cold 
health?” istanding about in the fields all 


“The best of health, miss,;day,” said I. 
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“Bless you, mum, I be used |ties — so I was not surprised by 
to it, Ibe. Lord, I stands here his scorn of Solomon, though I 
reading all day. You see, mum, confess he took a view of the 
I learnt myself. Yes, mum; I;subject which had never occurred 
never had a day’s schooling, but | to me before. I have disputed 
a lady she gave me a Bible thirty the matter two or three times 
year ago, and I couldn’t read a;with him, endeavouring to con- 
word of it, but I learnt myself.' vince him of the advantages con- _ 
1've gotitnow, mum, and a fine |sequent upon following the ex- 
Bible itis, but, you see, I can’t!ample ofSolomon’s complaisance 
put it in my pocket, and I ain't to adies (so far as not beating 
got time to read at home; but in| them goes), but I fear without 
the fields — Lord,mum! I knows; Nevertheless he 
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much effect. 
it all as well — look here, mum,” 
he said, pute out his blue- 
check pocket handkerchief, in 
which an old Bible was carefully | 
wrapped up, and leaning on the 
fence, marking his words with a 
certain emphatic motion of his 
right hand; “here is Solomon, 
mum. Well, he warn’t no great 
shakes, not he. How many wives 
had he? Three hundred. Yes, 
mum, three hundred, and seven 
hundred other sort. He warn’ta 
man after God’s own heart, like 
David. No, mum, no; there was 
a deal o’ difference between em. 
Aud what was it as led Solomon’s 
heart astray? Aye, mum — what 
wasit? Why it was the woman- 
folk! Ah, yes! the woman-folk, 
it was. Yes, mum, yes — the 
woman-folk. He warn’t a man as 
temptation couldn’t reach. He 
were easy hagged on. No great 


h 
shakes, mum — no, no.” 
not at all under female rule — 
to beating his wife on Sundays 





I had heard that old Dale was 
~eing, indeed, rather addicted 
and other holidays, by way of 


agreeable recreation to all par- 


looks quite romantic, leaning on 
a sheep-fold in the midst of his 
flock, conning his Bible: with 
the near horizon behind him and 
the darkening sky above, across 
which black and stormy clouds 
are sailing. 

The gaieties of our very little 
town are usually of a very simple 
kind — being merely small tea 
parties, the principal amusement 
of which consists in eating and 
drinking. The fashionable dinner 
hour is five — so that we take tea 
at seven, and, if we are careful 
to be a long while over it, as 
soon as we have finished, it is 
time for refreshments; and 
then, before we walk home, of 
course we must take something 
strengthening and comfortable 
in the way of supper. This being 
the usual state of affairs, it may 
easily be imagined what great 
and delightful excitement was 
produced the other morning by 
the appearance of a long printed 
bill on all the genteelest break- 
fast tables in the place, an- 
nouncing, in the very largest 
and blackest capitals, that a Mr, 
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Dulby would that evening de-!at the rate of one shilling each, 
liver, in the national schoolroom,| but that the others were to be 
by leave of the Reverend John ‘had for sixpence. We were also 
Holderoagh (our rector), a lec-|informed that Mr. Dulby was 
ture on astronomy and on ec-/actually to use the room rent 
clesiastical architecture; and‘free, on condition of his admit- 
also exhibit dissolving views of ting twelve of the eldest school 
an immense and choice varicty of children without payment. This 
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objects. No event of equal im- 


ortance had occurred for at 
east two years, and the sensa-| instant 
tre-'the party, who were loud in their 
establishment'admiration of this liberal ar- 


tion was consequently 
mendous. Our 
(one maid) came up in a body, 
and asked leave — with humble 
words, but a very resolute ap- 
pearance — to go to the show; 
and, in half an hour more, all 
our most particular friends were 
gathered around us, discussing 
the propriety of granting this re- 
quest, and of ourselves joining 
in such an unusual piece of dis- 
sipation. At last, it was agrecd 
that we should go at once to the 
school-house and make inquiries 
of Mr. Long the master; and that, 
if we found it was to be all quite 
correct and proper, we should 
engage good places for ourselves 
and servants. 

We found Mr. Long full of 
bustling importance on the oc- 
casion — quite ready to answer, 
and, indeed, expecting inquiries 
about Mr. Dulby. He said that 
Lady Harrow had_ graciously 
been pleased to notify her inten- 
tion of honouring the evening's 
entertainment with her presence, 


appeared to me rather an Irish 
way of paying no rent, but I was 
y put down by the rest of 


rangement, for which they hoped 
poor Mr. Dulby would he eter- 
nally grateful. The report we 
took home to my aunt (a maiden 
lady of strict principles), was so 
satisfactory that she rang for 
Lucy, and, ina solemn address, 
gave her full permission to go to 
Mr. Dulby’s improving entertain- 
ment, warning her, however, 
against the dangers of late hours 
and dissipated acquaintances, 
and hinting mysteriously at the 
thorough knowledge she would 
have of all her proceedings, al- 
though she herself would not be 
present. The fact is, we are 
rather afraid Lucy has a lover, 
and, as it would be impossible 
to imagine what would become 
of us if she were to lcave us, we 
are very careful to prevent inter- 
views. My aunt has brought up 
Lucy on purpose for herself, and 
she knows all our ways — under- 
stands curling my aunt’s wigs, 
and never talks about them in 


and that many other persons of|the village — and submits to our 


less dignity had followed her 
ladyship’s example; also, that 
reserved seats must be paid for 


sumptuary laws against flounces 
and artificial flowers. She is, 
unfortunately, a good-looking 
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girl, very neat and pleasant in|On Sundays, Lucy adorns her- 
er general appearance, andj|self as gorgeously as she can 
aaah of a natural talent for | without breaking the law already 
eing fallen in love with, which|mentioned against flowers and 
she cultivates with extraordinary |flounces. She puts on a dress of 
industry; and she never omits un/some material bearing a strong 
opportunity of making hersclf!resemblance to silk: also a cap 
agreeable in conversation to the|of decidedly townified and pert . 
other sex. Not that she is silent|appearance. It is generally made 
with us, however, for she has/of lace, is much cut away at the 
always a great deal of interesting|cars,and sticks up a little behind, 
matter to talk about. Every/ were it is embellished with a bow 
morning when she comes into my| of some smart coloured ribbon — 
room, as the clock strikes six}once, I grieve to say, it was 
in summer and seven in winter, I; yellow! J am much afraid she 
know whether there is any news| has a strong taste for the vanities 
going about, for whenever that)of fashion, for sometimes, when 
is the case, she makes rather|I have gone up to bed earlier 
more clatter with the blinds and!|than usual, and have caught her 
the crockery than is quite indis-| bringing up my hot water, or 
pensable, in order to attract my| brushing my aunt’s night wig, I 
attention and induce me to speak|have fancied that I perceived 
(she being far too respectful to|actually a polka on her shoul- 
begin a conversation herself),/ders, and a beautiful diamond 
and, as I understand the signal| brooch made of glass (really ver 
now, I say quite naturally, when-;like real stones, only prettier, 
ever the jugs and basins knock|under her chin. At such times 
together more than usual, ‘“Well,| she glides away with remarkable 
Lucy, whatisit?” Then comes|celerity, and when she reappears 
the exciting intelligence: “ Oh!) these vanities are no longer to be 
ma’am, Mrs. Hore ‘have got Ai leecn. I suspect, therefore, that 
other little boy at five this morn-|she dresses more finely for 
ing, and I see all the clothes|kitchen company than for ours. 
in the tub at ten last night;” or|Certainly the polka and the 
else, “‘1f you please, miss, farmer| brooch must be levelled at some- 
Lane's fatted turkey ’s fell off its!body, and when we have been 
roost in a fit;” or “Mr. Tomkins’s|coming home from church we 
dun cow, ma’am, her with the; have sometimes seen her stand- 
white face, have got a calf —/ing In a pensive attitude at the 
such a pretty little dear, with the! corner of the road by our house, 
longest legs ever you see.” Injwith a gentleman in groom’s 
short, before I am up, I know |livery at her side — he evidently 
everything of importance that! pretending to be devoted, and 
has occurred since yesterday.|looking extremely smitten. But 
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the door is close by, so this vision 
soon disappears. I have asked 
Lucy, in the most innocent man- 
ner I can devise, who the man is 
— but she gives me only the 
rather vague information that he 
is somebody she knows. I do my 
best to save her, and to persuade 
her to be an old maid like my 
aunt, who often harangues her 
on the advantages of single 
blessedness, and, indeed, takes 
advantage of every opportunity 
to warn her against the well- 
known miseries of marriage and 
deceitfulness of men; but Lucy 
only laughs ‘and says, “‘yes, 
miss,” and “certainly, miss;” 
and once she said ‘she did not, 
think all men could be so very 
hopstreperous,” which I am 
afraid isa bad sign. It was not 
therefore, without anxiety that 
we sent her, although under 

roper chaperonage, to the even- 
Ing’s lecture. 

o one who walked through 
our very little town that cvening 
had ever before seen it in such a 
disturbed condition. Mr. King, 
the butcher and shoemaker, had 
put two candles in his window, 
and Miss Pink, the bonnet and 
apple-shop — our Howell and 
James — the same. We overtook 
a crowd of four people and no 
less than one spring-van from 
Ryton, our post-town; and in the 
schoolroom we found every seat, 
except those reserved for our- 
selves, occupied. The children 
and the Ryton shopkeepers and 
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were the village gentry, seated 
on chairs more or less provided 
with backs and weak in the legs. 
There was something quite awful 
in the artificially-produced dark- 
ness of the room, and the sub- 
dued murmur of whispered con- 
versation, and the certainty that 
Lady Harrow and her party were 
sitting in all their grandeur some- 
where in the gloom. A large 
sheet was stretched across thie 
further end of the room, from 
floor to ceiling, bearing decora- 
tions of honour for long service, 
in the shape of every variety of 
darn; and on this Mr. Long 
directed us to fix our expectant 
gaze. Justas we were beginning 
to grow a little tired of that 
amusement, we heard a faint 
clapping of hands from the back 
benches, and on looking again 
more any at the sheet, we 
perceived a pale shadow upon it, 
which Mr. Dulby was kind enough 
to tell us was intended to repre- 
sent the earth, adding the infor- 
mation that its shape is circular. 
He then proceeded to prove this 
assertion, which he did in such an 
ingenious way as made me feel 
more than doubtful whether the 
earth really is round after all; in- 
deed, when he ceased o Heenaa 
my impression was that the eart 

is certainly square. Then came 
the moon, which Mr. Dulby said 
he had every reason to believe 
was inhabited; and then appear- 
ed the sun, with the planets cir- 
cling round it inarather unsteady 


nursery-gardeners were ranged|manner — like a ghost on the 
on benches; and in front of them | stage or a lame person in private 


_ Household Words, XXX1. 
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life. Hereupon, Mr. Dulby re- 
quested us to observe the’ skill 
with which those heavenly bodies 
avoid knocking their heads to- 

ether, observing in this respect, 

e said, a sort of “courtly a 
ticket” — probably meaning eti- 
quette. ‘This allusion to high life 
was received with great favour: 
a murmur of applause arose. 
Then came the ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture, in the shape of a very 
faint vanishing view of the temple 
of Jerusalem; andthis ended the 
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am afraid it was injudicious to let 
her go. I dohope we may not soon 
be obliged to look out for anew 
maid— and yet I fear. However, 
Lucy waited upon us very col- 
lectedly and with an unconscious 
face that same evening at tea (for 
we gave a party in honour of the. 
occasion), so perhaps it is only a 
false alarm, after all. That party 
brought forth some very impor. 
tant results. Mr. Tomkins and 
Mr. Carter, finding that the Iec- 
ture had started a new subject of 


business part of the show. Theniconversation, and that their dis- 
we saw visions of old gentlemen| pute was no longer an object of 
with red noses, having theirjinterest and attention, made 
gouty toes trodden on by their|/themselves remarkable in an- 
worthless grandchildren, and/other way by shaking hands and 
others supposed to be comical! swearing eternal friendship over 
figures, which called forth bursts| our hot supper; and Miss Brooks 
ot laughter from the younger part; and my aunt shed a few tears of 
of the audience. At this vulgarireconciliation privately in a 
stage of the proceedings, the oc-|corner, where Miss Brooks was 
cupants of the chairs arose and! putting onashawl. Mrs. Blythe 
prepared to depart. Only those/and Miss Carter also patched up 
people who were indifferent to!a peace (but, 1 fear,a hollow one), 
public opinion remained after) on the canary question; and when 
that. We were not of the number, | they left, the whole party voted 
and so came away at once. Lucy|;my aunt and me, dear comfort- 
was thus left to her own devices;|able creatures. Indeed, Miss 
and as 1 quitted the room 1,Carter, who has a serious turn, 
thought I saw a gold hat-band {and is fond of a little somethin 
close to her bonnet, glimmering|warm to drink, began to tale 
in the light of the two tallowjabout the sinfulness of human 
candles Mr. Long had lighted forinature; and, in short, they all 
the accommodation of Lady Har-| went away in the highest spirits, 
ragy. My aunt was very nervous,|declaring that they had never 
antstood in the passage with her'spent such an instructive and 
watch in her hand until Lucy! Jeauant evening in all their life 
came in, and I am almost sure Ti betore. 
saw another shadow besides that 

of her chaperon gliding away 

from our door when I closed it. I 
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STARVATION OF AN 
ALDERMAN. 


Tue following account of a 
tragedy which is now filling with 
consternation many persons res}- 


dent in the neighbourhood of|complaint at page two, six, 


Clump Lodge, Brixton, and which 
has caused despair among the 
friends of the afilicted parties, 
will probably occasion great dis- 
tress, and in that hope I request 
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meaning the upholstery and ap- 
pointments of his happy home, as 
wickedly condemned by the au- 
thorities at Marlborough House. 
He suffered alone, and he himself 
described to you thenature of his 
five, 
of your vol. six. I will only ob- 
serve here, that his sufferings 
were all owing to his having 
caught the correct-principles-of- 
taste at a place which he ought 


its publication. ‘The subject of|never to have visited. Happily 


my communication, sir, is no less 
than the starvation of an alder- 
man, with his entire family, a ca- 
lamity which, I grieve to add, 
only one event can arrest, and 
that is the complete re-organisa- 
tion of society. My sole hope for 
the attainment of this truly im- 

ortant end lies, Mr. Conductor, 
in the printing of this narrative. 
Permit me, then, Lintreat you, to 
appeal through your pages to an 


ma and I were not infected by his 
fever, and he has himself long re- 
covered fromit. Butnow, alas! 
a much more scrious calamity 
weighs on us all. In the midst 
of abundance —- we are starving. 

The circumstance arose in this 
way. On Tuesday week last, Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin Frippy, with 
their nursemaid and their sweet 
babe, Aunt Sally Lunn, with her 
son James, and an old and re- 


awe-stricken universe on behalf|spected member of our family, 


of my papa, Mr. Alderman Crum- 
pet, my mamma, and myself, 
Marie Crumpet, the family in 
question. An eminent poet has 
well observed: 


I do entreat your grace to pardon me; 


and a on toremark, in his love- 
ly Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
for I allude here to the celebra- 
ted Shakespeare: 
I know not by what power I am made 
bold; 
and, yet, I 
feel sure. 
More than two years have now 
elapsed, 


my grandmother upon mamma’s 
side, the widow of T. Cake, Esq., 
who was in her youth a favourite 
toast and is still beautiful, were 
to dine with us on the occasion of 
my reaching the age of twenty. 
Some time before the day ar- 
rived, the Alderman, my papa, 
said to me one morning: 

“Polly”? — it is his way to call 
me Polly — “you are old enough 
to be a cook.” 

‘““A what, pa, dear!” I said, 


shall be pardoned, Tunable to suppress a little 


scream. 
“Why,” said the alderman, 


since my respected| with hisusual jocosity, “now that 


father suffered from the horrors;|you have left the teens and got 
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enous the ties, you'll be think- 
ing about knots, and we shall 
have the parson tying you to 
somebody. You'll have to bless 
young Lunn.” 

‘‘Never young Lunn,” I said, 
and here ? repeat that decision 
publicly. ‘And how can J, pa, 
whom you frown at so cruelly for 
quoting the dear Shakespeare 
and for displaying such orna- 
ments as gems of thought, how 
can I bring content to any hus- 
band?” 


‘There is only one way, Polly,” 
said pa, “you must learn to feed 
him. Buy a good cookery book 


to-morrow, study it well, leave! 


off writing verses, and be the 
author of your birthday dinner. 
We’ll tell the Lunns that you 


composed it, and believe me YOU) years 1851 to 1854 inclusive, re- 


|vised and extended: being 
l'cords of the results of some thou- 


will get more credit for setting 
well before us, your threc courses 
of victuals, than if you read us 
thirty cantos of your verse.” 

‘But, papa,” I replied. 
can you tell that when you have 
never heard me read my Ship of 
Melesinda?” 

“No doubt, Polly, it is pro- 
found. 1 grant you are a great 


* How; 
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pie the Frippys and the Lunns. 
ly fate, I said: 


“Cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve.” 


Immediately after breakfast, I 
addressed a note to thealderman, 
my pa’s bookseller, requesting 
him to be so obliging as to send, 
without delay, the latest scienti- 

ce work upon the mysteries con- 
nected with the preparation of 
food. In reply to my note, a 
parcel arrived in the evening con- 
taining an exceedingly large book 
with a title that quite made me 


jump — “Food and its Adulte- 
|rations; comprising the Reports 
‘of the Analytical Sanitary Com- 


mission of the ‘Lancet,’ for the 
re- 


sands of original microscopical 
and chemical analyses of the So- 
lids and Fluids consumed by all 
Classes of the Public,” and so on, 
by Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D., 
Chief Analyst of the Commission, 
and so on, and so on. How fright- 
ful to be sure, but I was nerved, 


oet; now scale another height,|as 1 have said already, and it did 


e a great cook.” 


seem to me a proper thing that 


Mamma seconded his entrea..|the first eppiesten of amind like 


ties, and I was not stubborn. 
accepted their commands as fate, 


and in the words of the interest- | organisation. 


I;jminetothe 


usiness of the kitchen 
should be worthy of its superior 
‘Some kinds of 


ing Prince of Denmark, answer-|baseness,” as my Shakespeare 
ed them that 1 would nerve my-jsays, ‘are nobly undergone,” 
self against Tuesday to do my |and if I stooped to the base things 
best, and if possible produce a|of the kitchen, I would apply the 
soup in particularthatshouldsur-|torch of science to the fire of 
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genius already laid within my 
soul, and throw a blaze of light 
over the whole range of my new 
department. I determined, there- 
fore, to begin with a chemical 
and microscopical comprehen- 
sion of the solids and fluids con- 
sumed by all classes of society, 
and read till I grew haggard over 
Dr. Hassall’s book. 
bed a miserable girl. 

“Papa,” said | next morning, 
at breakfast, when | had handed 
his cup to the alderman; “is your 
tea endurable?” 

‘‘Agreeable you mean, child.” 

“No,” I said, “1 shall never 
ask that question again. Mixed 
tea it is, and what is it a mixture 
of? Exhausted tea leaves, leaves 
other than those of tea, beech, 
elm, sycamore, horse chesnut, 
plane, plum, fancy oak, willow, 
poplar, hawthorn, and sloe, lie 
tea, paddy hush, Dutch pink, 
rose pink, indigo, Prussian blue, 
mineral green, turmeric, logwood, 
Chinese yellow, verdigris, arsen- 
ite of copper, chromate and 
bichromate of potash, gypsum, 
nica, magnesia” — 

‘*My child, my child!” the al- 
derman exclaimed. 

I went on hysterically, “ black 
Jead” — my mother laid her cup 
down — ‘China clay or kaolin, 
soapstone or French chalk, cate- 
chu or Japan earth, gum, sul- 
phate of iron. And, oh! the 
commonest of all adulterations 
are with catechu, a dangerous 
astringent, to give a roughness 


I went to 


9 
od 
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vitriol — poisonous stuff that acts 
apohasolation of tea chemically, 
blackens it, and gives a sem- 
blance of strength to the eye. 
It’s catechu they put in tea- 
improvers that poor women buy, 
and a great deal of the tea is so 
doctored in China that an attempt 
has been made to import some of 
it as manufactured ea and 
though the tea-dealers in this 
country are pretty honest — oh! 
please how are we to know, when 
we haven't got a laboratory and 
a microscope, whether we drink 
tea or black lead and catechu for 
breakfast?” 

‘“‘ Make me some coffee, Polly; 
make it this minute!” 

“Qh, pa!” I said, “you mean 
chicory, which is a sort of dande- 
lions. You know, papa, you sent 
away the coffec-mill, because it 
ground your sleep out of you 
every morning, and there’s no 
faith in ground coffee; no, there 
is none, indeed, in spite of orders 
of the government. Just turn to 
Ir. Hassall’s book, look here, 
papa. Sample of ‘finest Turkey 
cottee’ — ‘much chicory and 
some roasted corn, very little 
coffee.” Would you, as an alder- 
man, condescend to breakfast 
upon corn and dandelions? Look 
at the ‘delicious family coffee’ — 
‘one-fourth coffee, three-fourths 
chicory.’ Look at the ‘coffee as in 
France’ — ‘principally chicory.’ 
Since the government order which 
relates to the adulteration with 
chicory, coffee has been tested 


that is like strength to the taste,!by the ‘Lancet’ commissioners, 
and with sulphate of iron, green|purchased as coffee in forty-two 
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shops, and found to be peer 
chicory, sometimes nearly all 


chicory, with, now and then, corn’ 


or mangold wurzel, in no less 


than thirty-one instances. As for: 


canister coffees, out of twenty- 
nine samples purchased indis- 
criminately, twenty-eight were 
adulterated, chicory forming, in 
many instances, the chicf part of 
the article. There is no faith in’ 
man. Let me read this to you,’ 
papa, which is said of a sample. 
purchased at a shop in one of the | 

reat thoroughfares of London;' 
Lf could show you more of the: 
sort. The following is a copy of: 
awritten placard, of gigantic pro- | 
portions, placed near the shop: 
door: — 


GENUINE COFFEE. 
NO ADULTERATION. 


We conceive that it is our duty to cau- 
tion our friends and the public against, 
the present unjust and iniquitous system | 
pursued by many grocers in adulterating ' 
their coffee with 

Roasted beans, 
Dog-biscuit , 
Chicory, and tan. 

Our advice to purchasers of coffee is, 

to buy itin the berry, and yrind it your- 


selves; if you cannot do this, purchase it; 


of respectable men only; pay a fair and 
honourable price for it; you may then 
depend upon a Goop and GENUINE article. 


‘¢ Now see whatis the comment: 


of the analyst upon this article— 
‘Adulterated: with a very large 
quantity of chicory.’ ” 
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and Coffee, and to sell for eight- 
pence.” 

“But,” said the alderman, 
“chicory is harmless stuff.” 
; “Ah, no, papa. I used to think 
80; but Dr. Hassall says certainly 
‘not. He says that he has made 
experiments, and finds a break- 
fast of pure chicory infusion to 
produce drowsiness and weight 
at the stomach; commonly head- 
ache, sometimes diarrhoea. When 
mixed with coffee to the extent 
common in shops, it frequent] 
produces diarrhcea. He attri- 
butes to the increased use of it 
the increased frequency of a dis- 
tressing internal disorder, and 
he says that Professor Beer, of 
Vienna, on account of its effect 
upon the nervous system, in- 
cludes chicory among the causes 
of amaurotic blindness. Further- 
more, chicory was in eleven 


‘cases out of two-and-twenty not 


to be had pure.’ They adulterate 
even that with carrot, mangold 
wurzel, roasted wheat and saw- 
dust.” 

“1 tell you what it is, Mary,” 
said mamma — “we will in future 
have cocoa for breakfast.” 

“My dear mamma, out of fifty- 
six samples of cocoa bought in- 
discriminately in various parts 
of London, only eight were 
genuine.” 

My papa’s countenance had by 
this time begun to assume an ex- 


“That man’s fair and honour-: pression of despondency. “ After 


able price was sixteen pence for: 
a mixture of less value than that 
which another tea-dealer can 
afford to label, Mixture of Chicory 





all,” he said at last, ‘“‘one cannot 


'die of thirst while there is water 


in the cistern.” : 
‘‘But, if you please, papa, just 
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look at these pictures. That’s a|twenty-three were befouled with 
drop of New River water as seen/this red earth. Of the anchovies 
under the microscope, full of|sold in shape of fish not more 
nasty long sticks, lobsters, and|than a third are really anchovies. 
shaving-brushes: that’s a drop|Anchovy sauce and almost all 
of the Lambeth Company’s water,| other red fish sauces are satura- 
with an immense maggot in the|ted with bole Armenian — drench- 
middle: that’s the Southwark;ed with it even more completely 
and Vauxhall, full of animals all/than the potted meats. Five 
spikes, like suns revolving round!samples of India. soy were ex- 
each other, a fat shrimp with ajamined, and they were all full of 
prickly tail, leeches, caterpillars, /treacle and salt. Ina famous fish 
shaving-brushes, and _ cigars:|sauce was found much oxalate of 
that’s the Grand Junction, full| lime and charred deal. That 
of things like bell-ropes, and a| brings me to the birthday dinner, 
five legs, and a horrible long|papa. I do not see how we can 
snake: that’s the Hampsteadihave any fish. It is insipid by 
Company’s water, full of thejitsclf, and sauce, you see, is 
most frightful water monsters, | quitc out of the question.” 

each with eight claws to a toe.| ‘‘No,” said papa, who was get- 
Oh, papa, don’t these beings;ting more and more dejected. 


make you think about ‘No fish.” 
& ink 
‘The painful family of Death, And I pote eas Re 
More hideous than their queen; too » papa, a pout the soup, De- 


Thia racks the juints, this tires the veins, | cause 1 they poison the cayenne 
That every labouring sinew strains, pepper see” 
Those in the deeper vitals rage —’ “Poison cayenne "? 


“Child,” said my father, “say| ‘O, yes, indeed they do, with 
no more. Hand me the bread.” | brickdust and deal sawdust, tur- 
“Bread!” I cried. ““Ha!ha! Aimeric, vermilion, and red-lead. 
bakement of aluminised paste!” {Out of twenty-eight samples 
‘Then let us breakfast on the!tested, only four were genuine; 
anchovies!” most of the others contained 
‘““Anchovies! How many ofj;poisonous proportions of either 
these things are anchovies?/red-lead or vermilion.” 
Dutch, French, Sicilian fish, an-| ‘Soup is impossible.” 
chovies or no anchovies, all of; ‘Then I thought, papa, of 
them poisoned with paint — co-/curry — but of curry-powders, 
loured with bole Armenian andionly seven in six aad: twenty 
Venetian red. You have bole:were found genuine, and this 
Armenian in potted beef, in pot-;world is so very wicked that al- 
ted shrimps, in potted bloaters.;though the ‘Lancet’ published 
Out of twenty-eight samples of;the names of the people who sold 
potted meat and fish examined, genuine things, how can I tell 
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which of them will go straight- 
way, and adulterate upon the 
strength of their good character. 
How can J — after reading such 
a revelation as this is — have 
any faith in any person who sells 
eatables! Odear! O dear!” 

“Child,” said papa, ‘‘starva- 
tion stares us in the face. Ring 
for cold meat directly.” 

“Oh, sir, you never will be so 
bold! You know you cannot eat 
cold meat except with pickle.” 

“Well. ‘here is pickle in the 
house | hope.” 

‘‘A dreadful poison, copper — 
more or less of it — has been 
found in every bottle of pickle 
that has been examined. They 
use it to make pickles green. 
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the public health is cared about 
by anybody, somebody will 
establish something that shall be 
a check upon all poisoners of 
victuals, and make it as neces- 
sary in law to call things by their 
honest names as to use honest 
weights and measures... Also | 
hope, sir, that it will not be long 
before you make public this 
humble representation, because 
we are starving until it shall have 
performed its work by causing a 
revulsion in the public feelings. 
Our case is the more eminently 
horrible, inasmuch as when we 
had determined to still the cra- 
vings of hunger, by keeping in 
our mouths Jozenges and comfits, 
we were cut off even from that 


Besides that, in nineteen out of resource by the discovery that 


twenty cases there is oil of vitriol 
in the vinegar.” 


these little consolations are de- 
nied us by the dread we must 


‘“‘Amen to cold meat,” saidjhave of swallowing plaster of 


poor mamma. 

‘‘We've preserves in the house 
and bottled fruits — which is all 
one can have at this time of the 
year, — but I dare not make them 
into pies and puddings, because 
they are drugged with copper, 
too.” 

We ate no more breakfast, and 


Paris, cochineal, lake, red-lead, 
vermilion, Indian-red, gambouge, 
lemon orange and deep chrome 
yellows, indigo, ferrocyanide of 
iron, Antwerp blue, artificial 
ultramarine, verditer, arsenite 
of copper, the three Brunswick 
greens, brown ferruginous earths 
as umber, sienna and vandyke 


papa spent the whole morning; brown, carbonate of lead, and 
with me studying in Dr. Hassall’s| white lead. : 


book. We decided that it was 


There may be persons in this 


impossible to go on taking our;country who, being warned of 
meals, and that our dinner-party/all these frauds and dangers, 
must be put off until I had had/know how to protect themselves. 
time to reconstitute society and| The alderman, my pa, mamma 
make the dealers in food honest, ;and I, do not belong to that num- 
as l hope they will become, when|ber, and we believe there are 
they have heard how dreadfully | some others who don’t; therefore 
we suffer, I really think that 1f|we beg to be protected. And, in 
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the mean time, while we beg, let: young lady. As servants, both 
me repeat that we are starving. (of us, the pleasantest news we 
1 lean have any concern with is 
—— news that is connected with the 
happiness of our masters. I have 
SISTER ROSE. poping to do with public snipes ; 

» |and, being one of the old schoo 
BREEN CHAE TERS: I make it my main object in life 
CHAPTER I, to mind my own business. If our 
‘Weut, Monsieur Guillaume, homely domestic politics have no 
what is the news this evening?” interest for you, allow me to ex- 
‘‘Néne that I know of, Mon-;press my regrct, and to wish you 

sieur Justin, except that Ma-j|a very good evening.” 

demoiselle Rose is to be marricd: ‘‘Pardon me, my dear sir, 1 
to-morrow.” have not the slightest respect for 
‘“‘ Much obliged, my respectable the old school, or the least sym- 
old friend, for so interesting and pathy with people who only mind 
unexpected a reply to my ques- their own business. However, I 
tion. Considering that I am the accept your expressions of re- 
valet of Monsieur Danville, who 'gret; I reciprocate your Good 
plays the distinguished part of evening; and I trust to find you 
ridegroom in the little wedding! improved in temper, dress, man- 
comedy to which you refer, 1,ners, and appearance, the next 
think I may assure you, without/time I have the honour of meet- 
offence, that your news is, so far!ing you. Adicu, Monsieur Guil- 

as lam concerned, of the stalest |laume, and Vive la bagatelle!” 
possible kind. ‘l'ake a pinch of| These scraps of dialogue were 
snuff, Monsieur Guillaume, and interchanged ona lovely summer 
excuse me if I inform you that;evening, in the year seventeen 
my question referred to public/hundred and eighty-nine, before 
news, and nét to the private|the back-door of a small house 
affairs of the two families whose | which stood on the banks of the 
household interests we have the | Seine, about three miles west- 
pleasure of promoting.” ward of the city of Rouen. ‘The 
‘“‘T don’t understand what you/one speaker was lean, old, crab- 
mean by such a phrase as pro-|bed, and slovenly; the other was 
moting household interests, Mon-|plump, young, oily-mannered, 
sieur Justin. I am the servant and dressed in the most gorgeous 
of Monsieur Louis ‘T'rudaine, who | livery costume of the period. The 
lives here with his sister, Ma-|last days of genuine dandyism 

demoiselle Rose. You are the|were then rapidly approachin 
servant of Monsieur Danville, jall over the civilised world; aad 
whose excellent mother has made |Monsieur Justin was, in his own 
up the match for him with myj|way, dressed to perfection, asa 
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living illustration of the expiring |to the house, he ascended some 
glories of his epoch. ently-rising ground by a wind- 

After the old servant had left}/ing path. Arrived at the summit, 
him, he occupied himself for a; the whole view of the Seine with 
few minutes in contemplating, | its lovely green islands, its banks 
superciliously enough, the back tinged with trees, its gliding 
view of the little house before’ boats, and little scattered water- 
which he stood. Judging by thejside cottages, opened before him. 
windows, it did not contain more! Westward, where the level coun- 
than six or eight rooms in all.:try appeared beyond the further 
Instead of stables and outhouses, ; bank of the river, the landscape 
there was a conservatory attach-iwas all aglow with the: erimson 
ed to the building on one side,!of the setting sun. Eastward, the 
and a low long room, built of,long shadows and mellow inter- 
wood gaily painted, on the other.' vening lights, the red glory that 
One of the windows of this room‘ quivered on the rippling water, 
wasleftuncurtained, and through the steady ruby-fire glowing on 
it could be seen on a sort of:.cottage windows that reflected 
dresser inside, bottles filled with: the level sunlight, led the eye 
strangely-coloured liquids, odd-|;onward and onward, along the 
ly-shaped utensils of brass and,;windings of the Seine, until it 
copper, oneend ofa large furnace, ‘rested upon the spires, towers, 
and other objects, which plainly|and broadly-massed houses of 
proclaimed that the a artment) Rouen, with the wooded hills 
was used as a chemical labora-irising beyond them for back- 
tory. ground. Lovely to look on at 

“Think of our bride’s brother: any time, the view was almost 
amusing himself in such a place/supernaturally beautiful now, 
as that with cooking drugs in; under the gorgeous evening light 
saucepans,” shuttercd Monsieur! that glowed upon it. All its at- 
Justin, peeping into the room. tractions, however, were lost on 
‘*] am the least particular man in'the valet; he stood yawning, with 
the universe; but, 1 must say, se hands in his pockets, looking 
wish we were not going to be!neither to the right nor to the 
connected by marriage with an!left; but staring straight before 
amateur apothecary. Pah! Ican;him at a little hollow, beyond 
smell the place through the win-;which the ground sloped away 
dow.” smoothly to the brink of the cliff. 

With these words Monsieur|A bench was placed here, and 
Justin turned his back on the|three persons — an old lady, a 
laboratory in disgust, and saun-| gentleman, and a young girl — 
tered towards the cliffs over-|were seated on it, watching the 
-hanging the river. sunset, and by consequence turn- 

Leaving the garden attached!ing their backs on Monsieur Jus- 
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tin. Near them stood two gentle- 
men, also looking towards the 
river and the distant view. These 
five figures attracted the valet’s 


attention, to the exclusion of 


every other object around him. 

“There they are still,” he said 
to himself discontentedly. ‘Ma- 
dame Danville in the same place 
on the seat; my master, the 
bridegroom, dutifully next to 
her; Mademoiselle Rose, the 
a: a bashfully next to him; 
MOfsieur ‘l'rudaine, the amateur 
apothecary brother, affectionate- 
ly next to her; and Monsieur Lo- 
maque, our queer land-steward, 
officially in waiting on the whole 
party. There they all are indced, 
incomprehensibly wasting their 
time still in looking at nothing! 
Yes,” continued Monsieur Justin, 
lifting his eyes wearily, and 
staring hard, first up the river, at 
Rouen, then down the river, at 
the sctting sun; “‘yes, plague 
take them, looking at nothing, 
absolutely aud positively at no- 
thing, all this while.” 

Here Monsieur Justin yawned 
again; and, returning to the 
garden, sat himself down in an 
arbour and resignedly went to 
sleep. 

If the valet had ventured near 
the five persons whom he had 
been apostrophising from a dis- 
tance, and if he had been pos- 
sessed of some little refinement 
of observation, he could hardly 
have failed to remark that the 
bride and bridegroom of the mor- 
row, and their companions on 
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or less degree, under the in- 
fluence of some secret restraint, 
which affected their conversation, 
their gestures, and even the ex- 
ression of their faces. Madame 
anville — a handsome, arr 
dressed.old lady, with very bright 
eyes, and a quick suspicious 
manner — looked composedly 
and happily enough, as long as 
her attention was fixed on her 
son. But when she turned from 
him towards the bride a hardly- 
perceptible uneasiness passed 
over her face — an uneasiness 
which only deepened to positive 
distrust and dissatisfaction when- 
ever she looked towards Ma- 
demoiselle Trudaine’s brother. 
In the same way, her son, who 
was all smiles and happiness 
while he was speaking with his 
future wife, altered visibly in 
manner and look, exactly as his 
mother altered, whenever the 
presence of Monsieur Trudaine 
specially impressed itself on his 
attention. Then, again, Lo- 
maque, the land-steward — quiet, 
sharp, skinny Lomaque, with the 
subinissive manner, and the red- 
rimmed eyes — never looked up 
at his master’s future brother-in- 
law, without looking away again 
rather uneasily, and peeing 
drilling holes in the grass wit 
his long sharp-pointed cane. 
Even the bride herself, the pretty 
innocent girl, with her childish 
shyness of manner, seemed to be 
affected like the others. Doubt, 
if not distress, overshadowed her 
face from time to time, and the 


either side, were all, 1n a greater| hand which her lover held trem- 
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bled a little, and grew restless, 
when jshe accidentally caught 
her brother's eye. And yet, 
strangely enough, there was no- 
thing to repel, but, on the con- 
trary, everything to attract, in 
the look and manner of the per- 
son whose mere presence seemed 


to exercise such a curiously con-| ,q 


straining influence over the wed- 
ding party. Louis Trudaine was 
a remarkably handsome man. 
His expression was singularly 
kind and gentle; his manner 
irresistibly winning in its frank, 
manly firmness and composure. 
His words, when he occasionally 
spoke, seemed as unlikely to give 
offence as his looks; for he only 
opened his lips in courteous reply 
to questions directly addressed 
to him. Judging by a latent. 
mournfulness in the tones of his 
voice, and by the sorrowful ten- 
derness which clouded his kind 
earnest eyes whenever they rest- 
ed on his sister, his thoughts 
were certainly not of the happy 
or the hopefal kind. But he gave 
them no direct expression; he 
intruded his secret sadness, what- 
ever it might be, on no one of 
his companions. Nevertheless, 
modest and self-restrained as he 
was, there was evidently some re- 
proving or saddening influence 
in his presence which affected the 
spirits of everyone near him, 
and darkened the eve of the 
wedding to bride and bridegroom 
alike. 

As the sun slowly sank in the 
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lence the bridegroom was the 
first to start a new subject. 


‘Rose, love,” he said, “that 
magnificent sunset is a good 
omen for our marriage, it pro- 
mises another lovely day to-mor- 
row.” 

The bride laughed and blush- 
“Do you really believe in 
omens, Charles?” she said. 

‘‘My dear,” interposed thegjld 
lady, before her son coul - 
swer; ‘if Charles does believe in 
omens, it is nothing to laugh at. 
You will soon know better, when 
you are his wife, than to con- 
found him, even in the slightest 
things, with the common herd of 
people. All his convictions are 
well-founded — so well, that if 1 
thought he really did believe in 
omens, I should most assuredly 
make up my mind to believe in 
them too.” 


‘““T beg your pardon, madame,” 
Rose began tremulously; ‘I 
only meant —” 

“My dear child, have you so 
little knowledge of the world 
as to suppose that I could be 
offended —” 

“Let Rose speak,” said the 
young man. e turned round 
ete he almost with the air 
of a spoilt child, to!his mother, 
as he said those words. She had 
been looking fondly and proudly 
on him the moment before. Now 
her eyes wandered disconcerted- 
ly from his face; she hesitated 


heaven, the conversation flagged|an instant with a sudden con- 


more and more. 


After along si-|fusion which 


seemed quite 
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foreign to her character, then; fully and tenderly as he made his 


whispered in his ear: 
‘‘Am Ito blame, Charles, for 
trying to make her worthy of 
ou? 


Her son took no notice of the 
uestion. He only reiterated 
sharply, — ‘“ Let Rose speak.” 

“T really had nothing to say,” 
faltered the young girl, growing 
more and more confused. 

‘Oh, but you had!” 

There was such an ungracious 
slfirpness in his voice, such an 
outburst of petulance in his man- 
ner, as he spoke, that his 
mother gave him a warning 
touch on the arm, and whispered 
“Hush!” 

Monsieur Lomaque, the Jand- 
steward, and Monsieur Tru- 
daine, the brother, both glanced 
scarchingly at the bride, as the 
words passed the bridegroom’s 
lips. She seemed to be frighten- 
ed and astonished, rather than 
irritated or hurt. A curious smile 
puckered upLomayuce’s lean face, 
as he looked demurely down on 
the ground, and began drilling a 
fresh hole in the turf with the 
sharp point of his cane. Tru- 
daine turned aside quickly, and, 
sighing, walked away a few 
paces; then came back, and 
seemed about to speak, but Dan- 
ville interrupted him. 


‘Pardon me, Rose,” he said;;Monsieur Lomaque, 


excuse; but there was a latent 
expression in his eye which was 
at variance with the apparent 
spirit of his action. It was no- 
ticed by nobody but observant 
and submissive Monsieur Lo- 
maque, who smiled to himself 
again, and drilled harder than 
ever at his holc in the grass. 

“T think Monsieur T'rudaine 
was about to speak,” said 
Madame Danville. ‘Perhaps he 
will have no objection to let 
us hear what he was going to 
say.” 

‘‘None, madame,” replied Tru- 
daine politely. ‘I was about to 
take upon myself the blame of 
Rose’s want of respect for be- 
lievers in omens, by ee 
that I have always encourage 
her to laugh at superstitions of 
every kind.” 

‘You a ridiculer of supersti- 
tions,” said Danville, turning 
quickly on him. |“ You who have 
built a laboratory; you who are 
an amateur professor of the oc- 
cult arts of chemistry, a secker 
after the Elixir of Life. On 
my word of honour, you astonish 
me!” 

There was an ironical polite- 
ness in his voice, look, and 
manner, as he said this, which 
his mother and his land-steward, 
evidently 


“T am so jealous of even the! knew how to interpret. ‘The first 


appearance of any want of at-'touched his arm again, 
tention towards you, that I was/ whispered 


and 


“Be careful!” the 


nearly allowing myself to be ir-|}second suddenly grew serious, 


ritated about nothing.” 


He kissed her hand very grace-|the grass. 


and left off drilling his hole in 
Rose neither heard 
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the warning of Madame Danville,|manner. Before he could speak, 
nor noticed the alteration in|the old servant, Guillaume, made 
Lomaque. She was looking/his appearance, and announced 
round at her brother, and was/that coffee was ready. Madame 
waiting with a bright affectionate|Danville again said “Hush!” 
smile to hear his answer. Heland quickly took one of his 
nodded, as if to re-assure her,|arms, while he offered the other 
before he spoke again to Dan-|to Rose. ‘ Charlies!” said the 
ville. young girl, amazedly, “how 
“You have rather romantic/flushed your face is, and how 
ideas about experiments injyour arm trembles!” 
chemistry,” he said quictly.| He controlled himself in a mo- 
‘‘Mine have so little connexion|ment, smiled, and said to her, 
with what you call the occult/‘Can’t you guess why, Réie? 
arts, that all the world might see|I am thinking of to-morrow.” 
them, if all the world thought it) While he was speaking , he 
worth while. The only Elixirs;passed close by the fand-stew- 
of Life that I know of, are alard, on his way back to the 
quiet heart and a contented) house with the ladies. The smile 
mind. Both those I found, years‘returned to Monsieur Lomaque’s 
and years ago, when Rose and I\lean face, and a curious light 
first came to live together in the |twinkled in his red-rimmed eyes, 
house yonder.” as he began a fresh hole in the 
He spoke with a quict sadness | grass. 
in his voice, which meant far| ‘*Won’t you go in-doors, and 
more to his sister than the simple|take some coffee?” asked Tru- 
words he uttered. Her eyes filled! daine, touching the land-steward 
with tears: she turned for a mo-|on the arm. 
ment from her lover, and took; Monsieur Lomaque started a 
her brother's hand. ‘Don't talk, |little, and left his cane stickin 
Louis, as if you thought you'in -the ground. “A thousan 
were going to lose your sister,|thanks, monsieur,” he said; 
because —” Her lip began to|‘“‘may I be allowed to follow 
tremble, and she stopped sud-!you?” 
denly. “IT confess the beauty of the 
‘““More jealous than ever of,evening makes me a little un- 
our taking her away from/willing to leave this place just 
him!” whispered Madame Dan-|yet.” 
ville in her son’s ear. ‘“‘Hush!| “Ah! the beauties of nature — 
don’t, for God's sake, take any/I feel them with you, Monsieur 
notice of it,” she added hurried-|Trudaine: I feel them here.” 
ly, as he rose from the seat, and| Saying this, Lomaque laid one 
faved Trudaine with undisguised ; hand on his heart, and with the 
irritation and impatience in his/other pulled his stick out of the 
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grass. He had looked as aida baad keeping up the conver- 
at the landscape or the setting/sation. ‘Did you know him?” 
sun as Monsieur Justin himsclf. “T am indirectly indebted to 
_ They sat down, side by side,! your excelicnt father,” answered 
on the empty bench; and thenjthe land-steward, “for the very 
there followed an awkwardjsituation which I now hold. At. 
pause. Submissive oedde time when the good word of a 
was too discreet to forget 1is| man of substance and reputation 
place, and venture on starting a;was needed to save me from 
new topic. Trudaine was pre-|poverty and ruin, your father 
occupied, and disinclined to talk.'spoke that word. Since then, I 
It was necessary, however, in:have, in my own very small way, 
common politeness, to say some-/succeeded in life, until I have 
tMing. Hardly attending himself|risen to the honour of super- 
to his own words, he began withjintending the estate of Monsieur 
a commonplace oe — “1 | Danville.” 
regret, Monsieur Lomaque, that} ‘‘Excusec me — but your way 
we have not had more oppor-;of speaking of your present 
tunities of bettering our ac-/situation rather surprises me. 
quaintance.” Your father, I believe, was a 
‘‘] feel decply indebted,” re-:merchant, just as Danville’s 
joined the land-steward, ‘“‘to the father was amerchant; the only 
admirable Madame Danville for;difference between them was, 
having chosen me as her escortthat one failed, and the other 
hither from her son’s estate near'realised a large fortune. Why 
Lyons, and having thereby pro-|should you speak of yourself as 
cured for me the honour of this:honoured by holding your pre- 
introduction.” Both Monsieur! sent place?” 
Lomaque's red-rimmed eyes! ‘“Ylave you never heard?” ex- 
were seized with a sudden fit of claimed Lomaque, with an ap- 
winking, as he made this polite pearance of great astonishment 
speech. His enemies were ac-'“‘or can you have heard, an 
customed to say, that whenever ; forgotten, that Madame Danville 
he was particularly insincere, or:is descended from one of the 
particularly deceitful, he always noble houses of France? Has. 
took refuge in the weakness of she never told you, as she has 
his eyes, and so evaded the try-!often told me, that she con- 
ing ordeal of being obliged to descended when she married her 
look steadily at the person whom Jate husband; and that her great 
he was speaking with. jobject in life is to get the title of 
‘‘T was pleased to hear you'her family (years since extinct 
mention my late father’s name, in the male line) settled on her 
at dinner, in terms of high re-|/son?” 
spect,” continued Trudaine, re-| ‘‘Yes,” replied Tradaine; “I 
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remember to have heard some-|candour should distress or offend 
thing of this, and to have paidjothers. When we first made the 
no great attention to it at the/acquaintance of Madame Dan- 
time, having little sympathy|ville, and when I first discovered 
with such aspirations as you|that her son’s attentions to Rose 
describe. You have lived many) were not unfavourably received, 
years in Danville’s service, Mon-!] felt astonished, and, though it 
sieur Lomaque, have you —” he!cost me a hard effort, I did not 
hesitated for a moment, then/conceal that astonishment from 
continued, looking the land-jmy sister —” 
steward full in the face, “have; Lomaque, who had hitherto 
you found him a good and kind | been all attention, started here, 
master?” and threw up his hands in amaze- 
Lomaque’s thin lips seemed to|ment. ‘Astonished, did I hear 
close instinctively at the ques-|yousay? Astonished, Monsieur 
tion, as if he were never golig! Trudaine: that the attentions of 
to speak again. He bowed —\a young gentleman possessed of 
Trudaine waited — he only bow- all the graces and accomplish- 
ed again. Trudaine waited a)ments of a highly-bred French- 
third time. J.omaque looked at man should be favourably re- 
his host with perfect steadincss|ceived by a young lady! As- 
for an instant, then his eyes|tonished that such a dancer, 
began to get weak again. ‘‘You!such a singer, such a talker, 
seem to have some special in-;such a notoriously fascinating 
terest,” he quietly remarked, “if! ladies’ man as Monsieur Danville 
I may say so without offence, injshould, by dint of respectful 
asking me that question.” jassiduity, succeed in making 
‘¢} deal frankly, at all hazards,}somc impression on the heart of 
with every one,” returned Tru-|Mademoiselle Rose! Oh! Mon- 
daine; ‘“‘and, stranger as you;sicur Trudaine, respected Mon- 
are, I will deal frankly with you./sieur Trudaine, this is almost 
I acknowledge that I have an'too much to credit!” Lomaque’s 
interest in asking that question: cyes grew wenker than ever, and 
—— the dearest, the tendcrest of| winked incessantly, as he uttered 
all interests.” At those last this apostrophe. Attheend, he 
words, his voice trembled for a'threw up his hands again, and 
moment, but he went on firmly: ; blinked inquiringly all round 
“From the beginning of my;him, in mute appeal to universal 
sister's engagement with Dan-!nature. 
ville, I made it my duty not to “When, in the course of time, 
conceal my own feelings: my matters were farther advanced,” 
conscience and my affection for;continued Trudaine, without 
Rose counselled me to be candid paying any attention to the in- 
to the last, even though my terruption; ‘when the offer of 
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marriage was made, and when I'this man; you have seen him in 
knew that Rose had in her own: his most unguarded and pee 
heart accepted it, 1 objected,imoments. I tempt you to betray 
and I did not conceal my objec-'no confidence — I only ask you 
tions —” jif you can make me happy by 
“Heavens!” interposed Lo-| telling me that I have been doing 
maque again, clasping his hands!your master grievous injustice’ 
this time with a look of bewilder- | by my opinion of him? I ask you 
ment; “what objections? what:to take my hand, and tell me, if 
possible objections to a man:youcan, in all honour, that my 
young and well-bred, with an’ sister is not risking the happiness 
immense fortune 4nd an uncom-'of her whole life by giving her- 
romised character? 1 have'self in marriage to Danville to- 
cava of these objections: I: morrow!” 
know they have made bad blood;; He held out his hand while he 
and I ask myself, again and!spoke. By some strange chance, 
again, what can they be?” | Lomaque happened, just at that 
**God knows I have often tried: moment, to be looking away to- 
to dismiss them from my mind, as: wards those beauties of nature 
fanciful and absurd,” said Tru-'which he admired so greatly. 
duine, “and I have always failed.'“‘ Really, Monsieur Trudaine, 
It is impossible, in your presence, ‘really such an appeal from you, 
that I can describe in detail what’ at such a time, amazes me.” Ha- 
my own impressions have been|ving got so far, he stopped and 
from the first of the master whom said no more. 
youserve. Let it be enoughifI: “When we first sat down to- 
confide to you that I cannot, even! gether here I had no thought of 
now, persuade myself of the sin-;making this appeal, no idea of 
cerity of his attachment to my,talking to you asI have talked,” 
sister, and that I feel —in spite; pursued the other. ‘My words 
of myself, in spite of my earnest, have escaped me, as I told you, 
desire to put the most implicit| almost unawares — you must 
confidence in Rose’s choice — a}make allowances for them and 
distrust of his character and!for me. I cannot expect others, 
temper, which now, on the eve! Monsieur Lomaquce, to appreciate 
of the marriage, amounts to posi-;and understand my feelings for 
tive terror. Long secret sutfer-; Rose. We two have lived alone 
ing, doubt, and suspense, wring!in the world together: father 
this confession from me, Mon-|mother, kindred, they all died 
sicur Lomaque, almost unawares, ' years since and left us. Iam so 
in defiance of caution, in de-!much older than my sister, that 
fiance of all the conventionalities!1 have learnt to feel towards her 
of society. You have lived for!more as a father than as a bro- 
years under the same roof with|ther. All my life, all my dearest 
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hopes, all my highest expecta-|he hesitated now. He was not 
tions have centred inher. I was|usually at a loss for phrases in 
past the period of my boyhood which to express himself, but he 
when my mother put my little’ stammered at the very outset of 
child-sister’s hand in mine, and'his reply. “‘Suppose1 answered,” 
suid to me on her deathbed,;he began slowly; “suppose I 
‘Louis, be all to her that I have|told you that you wronged him, 
been, for she has no one left to|would my testimony really be 
look to but you.’ Since then the| strong enough to shake opinions, 
loves and ambitions of other men|or rather presumptions, which 
have not been my loves or myjhave heen taking firmer and 
ambitions. Sister Rose — as we! firmerhold of You for monthsand 
all used to call her in those past|months past? Suppose, on the 
days, asl love to call her still —| other hand, that my master had 
Sister Rose has been the one aim, |his little —” (Here Lomaque he- 
the one happiness, the one pre-/|sitated before he pronounced the 
cious trust, the onc treasured|next word) — ‘his little — in- 
reward of all my life. I have/firmities, let me say; but only 
lived in this poor house, in this|/hypothetically, mind that! in- 
dull retirement, as in a Paradise, |firmitics — and suppose I had 
because Sister Rose, my inno-|observed them, and was willing 
cent, happy, bright-faced Eve,|to confide them to you, what 
has lived here with me. Even if|purpose would such a confidence 
the husband of her choice had answer now, at the eleventh hour, 
been the husband of mine, the|with Mademoiselle Rose’s heart 
necessity of dept with her|engaged, with the marriage fixed 
would have been the hardest, the'for to-morrow? No! no! trust 
bitterest of trials. As it is, think-|me —” 

ing whatI think, dreading what| ‘lrudaine looked up suddenly. 
I dread, judge what my feelings| ‘I thank you for reminding me, 
must be on the eve of her mar-;Monsieur Lomaque, that it is 
riage; and know why, and with;too late now to make inquiries, 
what object, I made the appeal/and by consequence too late also 
which surprised you a moment/to trust in others. My sister has 
since, but which cannot surprise|chosen; and on the subject of 
you now. Speak if you will—Iithat choice my lips shall be 
can say no more.” He sighed! henceforth sealed. The events 
bitterly; his head dropped on his! of the future are with God: what- 
breast, and the hand which he|cver they may be, I hope I am 
had extended to Lomaque trem-/ strong enough to bear my part in 
bled as he withdrew it and let it/them with the patience and the 
fall at his side. courage of a man! I apologise, 
* The land-steward was not a|Monsieur Lomaque, for having 
man accustomed to hesitatc, but|thoughtlessly embarrassed you 
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by questions which I had no'friendless old man, you have a 
right to ask. Let us return to’ settled position in the world, and 
the house — I will show you the’ are used to be treated with con- 
ma sideration. I am not. This is 
omaque’s lips opened, then'the first occasion in my life on 
closed again: he bowed un-'‘which I find myself an object for 
easily, and his sallow complexion |the attention of a young lady; 
whitened for a moment. Tru-|and it takes me by surprise. I 
daine led the way in silence back: repeat my excuses — pray let us 
to the house: the land-steward : go in.” 
following slowly at a distance of} ‘Trudaine made no reply to 
several paces, and talking in'this curious al rpg He 
whispers to himself. ‘His father: wondered at ita little, however; 
was the saving of me,” muttered: and he wondered still more, 
Lomaque; “that is truth, and;when, on entering the lel 
there 1s no getting over it: his;room, he saw Lomaque walk 
father was the saving of me; and, / straight up to his sister, and — 
et, here am I — no! it ’s too! apparently not noticing that Dan- 
ate! — too late to speak — too; ville was sitting at the harpsi- 
late to act — too late to do any-|chord, and singing at the time — 
thing!” address her confusedly and ear- 
Close to the house they were |nestly with a set speech of thanks 
met by the old servant. “Myjfor his hot cup of coffee. Rose 
young lady had just sent me to looked perplexed, and _ half-in- 
cali you in to coffee, Monsieur,” clined to laugh, as she listened 
said Guillaume. ‘She has kept;to him. Madame Danville, who 
a cup hot for you, and another|sat by her side, frowned, and 
cup for Monsieur Lomaque.” tapped the land-steward con- 
lhe land-steward started —/|temptuously on the arm with her 
this time, with genuine astonish- | fan. 
ment. “Forme!” he exclaimed.| “Be so good as to keep silent 
‘Mademoiselle Rose has trou-juntil my son has done singing,” 
bled herself to keep a cup 'of|she said. Lomaque made a low 
coffee hot forme?” ‘The old ser-| bow; and retiring to a table ina 
vant stared; Trudaine stopped,|corner, took up a newspaper 
and looked back. ‘What isilyingon it. If Madame Danville 
there so very surprising,” he{jhad seen the expression that 
asked, “in such an ordinary|came over his face when he 
act of politeness on my sister’s;turned away from her, proud as 
part?” she was, her aristocratic compo- 
‘‘Kxcuse me, Monsieur Tru-|sure might possibly have been a 
daine,” answered lLomaque;|little ruffled. me 
“You have not passed such an| Danville had finished his son 
existence as mine, you are not aj had quitted the harpsichord, and 
15* 
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was talking in whispers to his|allowed others to profit by) vail im- 
ida: : _;punity. No man, in any profession, is 
bride: Madame Danville was add more thoroughly entitled to have a posi- 


ing a word to the conversation ‘tion of trust and distinction conferred on 
every now and then; Trudaine him by the state than the gentleman to 
was seated apart at the far end; whom we refer — M. Louis Trudaine. 
of the room, thoughtfully read-; Before Lomaque could look up 
ing a letter, which he had taken;from the paper to observe the 
from his pocket, when an excla-'impression which his news pro- 
mation from Lomaque, who was:duced, Rose had gained her 
still engaged with the newspaper, ' brother's side, and was kissing 
caused all the other occupants of him in a flutter of delight. 
the apartment to suspend their' ‘Dear Louis,” she cried, clap- 
employments, and look up. ping her hands, “let me be the 
“Whatisit?” asked Danville, first to congratulate you! How 
mpapeney: iproud and gladI am! You accept 
“Shall I be interrupting, if lithe professorship, of course.” 
explain?” inquired Lomaque,! ‘I'rudaine, who had hastily and 
getting very weak in the eyes;confusedly put his letter back in 
again, as he deferentially ad-jhis pocket, the moment Lomaque 
dressed himself to Madame Dan-' began to read, seemed at a loss 
ville. ‘for an answer. He patted his 
‘You have already interrupted sister's hand rather absently, and 
us,” said the old lady sharply, |said, 
“so you may now justas wellex-| ‘l have not made up my mind; 
plain.” don’t ask me why, Rose —at least 
“It is a passage from the/|not now, notjustnow.” Anexpres- 
Scientific Intelligence, which has|sion of perplexity and distress 
given me great delight, and|came over his face, as he gently 
which will be joyful news for| motioned her to resume her chair. 
every one here.” Saying this,) ‘Pray, is a sub-professor of 
Lomaque looked significantly at! chemistry supposed to hold the 
Trudaine, and then read fromjrank of a gentleman?” asked 
the newspaper these lines: Madame Danville, without the 
** ACADEMY OF SCreNCES, PARIS. — The sli htest appearance of any spe- 
vacant sub-Professorship of Chemistry | Clal interest in Lomaque’s news. 
ns boon oferod, we are feotcad ta near | OE course not,” replied her 
hitieee peeventel his scientific anexits s0n, with a sarcastic laugh; “he 
from becoming sufficiently prominent inj18 expected to work, and make 


the world. To the members of the| himself useful — what gentleman 
Academy he has been long since known does that?” 

as the originator of some of the most hi a a ; 

remarkable improvements in chemistry Charles!” exclaimed the old 
which have been made of late years lady, reddening with anger. 


-g — improvements, the credit of which| ¢; 7 nest . ‘ 
8° he has, with rare, and we were almost Bah!” cried Danville, turning 


- about to add, .culpable moderation,|his back on her; “enough of 
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chemistry. Lomaque! now you just as low, one of these days to 
have begun reading the news-| King Mob, as ever you curtseyed 
paper, try if you can’t find some- jin your youth, to King Louis the 
thing interesting to read about.| Fifteenth!” 
What are the last accounts from, He laughed complacently as 
Paris? Any more symptoms ofa;|he ended, and opened his snuff- 
general revolt?” box. IHis mother rose from her 
eae turned to anotherjchair, her face crimson with 
art of the paper. “Bad, very indignation. 
ad prospects for the restoration up won't hear you talk so — 
of tranquillity,” he said.“Necker, it shocks, it horrifies me!” she 
the People’s minister is dis-|exclaimed with vehement gesti- 
missed. Placards against po-jculation. ‘No, no! I decline to 
pular gatherings are posted all/hear another word. 1 decline to 
over Paris. The Swiss Guards! sit by patiently, while my son, 
have been ordered to the Champs|whom | love, jests at the most 
Elysées, with four pieces of:sacred principles, and sneers at 
artillery. No morc is yet known,!the memory of an anointed king. 
but the worst is dreaded. ‘The| This is my reward, is it, for having 
breach between the aristocracy yielded, and having come here, 
and the people is widening fa-| against all the laws of etiquette, 
. almost hour by hour.” the night before the marriage? 
ere, he stopped, and laid/I comply no longer; I resume my 
down the newspaper. ‘Trudaine;own will, and my own way. 
took it from him, and shook his} order you, my son, to accompany 
head forebodingly, as he looked! me back to Rouen. We are the 
over the paragraph which had|bridegroom’s party, and we have 
just been read. ino business overnightat the house 
“Bah!” cried Madame Dan-!of the bride. You meet no more 
ville. “The People, indeed!|till you meet at the church. 
Let those four pieces of artillery | Justin! my coach. Lomaque, pick 
be properly loaded, let the Swiss|up my hood. Monsieur Trudaine! 
Guards do their duty; and we'thanks for your hospitality; I 
shall hear no more of the People!” shall hope to return it with inter- 
“I advise you not to be sure est the first time you are in our 
of that,” said her son, carelessly :'neighbourhood. Mademoiselle! 
“there are rather too many! putonyour best looks to-morrow, 
people in Paris for the Swiss/along with your wedding finery; 
Guards to shoot, conveniently.:remember that my son’s bride 
Don't hold your head too aristo-;must do honour to my son’s 
cratically high, mother, till we'taste. Justin! my coach—drone, 
are quite certain which way the vagabond, idiot, where is my 
wind really does blow. Who/coach!” 
knows if I may not have to bow| “My mother looks handsome 
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when she is in a passion, does 
she not, Rose?” said Danville, 
quietly putting up his snuff-box 
as the old lady sailed out of the 
room. “Why you seem quite 
frightened, love,” he added, 
taking her hand with his easy, 
graceful air, ‘frightened, Ict 
me assure you, without the least 
cause. My mother has but that 
one prejudice, and that one weak 
point, Rose. You will find her 
a very dove for gentleness, as 
Jong as you do not wound her 
pride of caste. Come, come! on 
this night, of all others, you must 
not send me away with such a 
face as that.” 

He bent down, and whispered 
tohera bridegroom’s compliment, 
which brought the blood back to 
her cheek in an instant. 

‘‘ Ah how she loves him — how 
dearly she loves him,” thought 
her brother, watching her from 
his solitary corner of the room, 
and seeing the smile that 
brightened her blushing face 
when Danville kissed her hand 
at parting. Lomaque, who had 
remained imperturbably cool 
during the outbreak of the old 
lady's anger; Lomaque, whose 
observant eyes had watched, 
sarcastically, the effect of the 
scene between mother and son, 
on Trudaine and his sister; was 
the last to take leave. After he 
had bowed to Rose with a certain 
gentleness in his manner,. which 
contrasted strangely with his 
wrinkled haggard face, he held 
out his hand to her brother. ‘I 

did not take your hand, when we 
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sat together on the bench,” he 
said, ‘‘may I take it now?” 

Trudaine met his advance 
courteously, but in silence. ‘“‘ You 
may alter your opinion of me, one 
of these days.” Adding those 
words in a whisper, Monsieur 
Lomaque bowed once more tothe 
bride, and went out. 

For a few minutes after the 
door had closed, the brother and 
sister kept silence. “Our last 
night: together, at home!” that 
was the thought which now filled 
the heart of each. Jose was the 
first to speak. Hesitating a little, 
as she approached her brother, 
she said to him, anxiously: 

‘1 am sorry for what happened 
with Madame Danville, Louis. 
Does it make you think the worse 
of Charles?” 

‘“T can make allowance for 
Madame Danville’s anger,” re- 
turned ‘Trudaine, _ evasively, 
‘because she spoke from honest 
conviction.” 

‘‘ Honest?” echoed Rose, sadly 
— “honest? — ah, Louis! I know 
you are thinking disparagingly of 
Charles’s convictions, when you 
speak so of his mother’s.” 

Trudaine smiled, and shook 
his head; but she took no notice 
of the gesture of denial — only 
stood looking earnestly and wist- 
fully into his face. Her eyes 
began to fill; she suddenly threw 
her arms round his neck, and 
whispered tohim. “Oh, Louis, 
Louis! how1 wish I could teach 
you to see Charles with my 
eyes!” | 

He felt her tears on his cheek 
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as she spoke, and tried to 
reassure her. 

‘You shall teach me, Rose — 
you shall, indeed. Come, come! 
we must keep up our spirits, or 
how are you to look your best 
to-morrow?” 

He unclasped her arms, and 
led her gently toa chair. At the 
same moment, there was a knock 
at the door; and Rose’s maid 
appeared, anxious to consult her 
mistress on some of the prepara- 
tions for the wedding ceremony. 
No interruption could have been 
more welcome, just at that time. 
It obliged Rose to think of pre- 
sent trifles; and it gave her 
brother an excuse for retiring to 
his study. 

He sat down by his desk, 
doubting and _ heavy- hearted, 
and placed the letter from the 
Academy of Sciences open before 
him. Passing over all the com- 
plimentary expressions which it 
contained, his eye rested only 
on these lines at the end: — 
“During the first three years of 
your Professorship, you will be 
required to reside in or near 
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hope to command in his own 
little study, with his own limited 
means; and yet, there he now 
sat, doubting whether he should 
accept or reject the tempting 
honours and advantages that 
were offered to him — doubting 
for his sister's sake! 

‘Nine months of the year in 
Paris,” he said to himself, sadly; 
‘Cand Rose is to pass her married 
life at Lyons. Oh! if I could 
clear my heart of its dread on her 
account — if I could free my 
mind of its forebodings for her 
future — how gladly I would 
answer this letter by accepting 
the trust it offers me!” He 
paused for a few minutes, and 
reflected. The thoughts that 
wereinhim marked their ominous 
course in the growing paleness 
of his cheek, in the dimness that 
stole over his eyes. “If this 
cleaving distrust from which I 
cannot free myself, should be in 
very truth the mute prophecy of 
evil to come — to come, I know 
not when —if it be so (which God 
forbid), how soon she may want 
a friend, a protector near at hand, 


Paris, nine monfhs out of the year,|a ready refuge in the time of her 


for the purpose of delivering|trouble! 
superintending | find protection, or refuge? With 


lectures, and 


here shall she then 


experiments, from time to time,|that passionate woman? With 


in the laboratories.” 


The letter | her 


husband’s kindred and 


in which these lines occurred, |friends?” 


offered him such a position as in 


He shuddered, as the thought 


his modest self-distrust, he had|crossed his mind; and dete de 
is 


never dreamed of before: the|blank sheet of paper, oPbes 
lines themselves contained the! pen in the ink. 


promise of such vast facilitics 


‘Be all to her, 
ouis, that I have been,” he 


for carrying on his favourite!murmured to himself, repeatin 


experiments, as he could never 


his mother’s last words, an 
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beginning the letter, while he 
uttered them. It was soon com- 
pleted. It expressed in the most 
respectful terms, his gratitude 
for the offer made to him, and 
his inability to accept it, in 
consequence of domestic circum- 
stances which it was needless to 
explain. The letter was directed, 
sealed: it only remained for him 
to place it in the post-bag, lying 
near at hand. At this last, 
decisive act, he hesitated. He 
had told Lomaque, and he had 
firmly believed himself, that he 
had conquered all ambitions for 
his sister's sake. He knew now, 
for the first time, that he had only 
lulled them to rest — he knew 
that the letter from Paris had 
aroused them. His answer was 
written, his hand was on the 
post-bag; and at that moment the 
whole struggle had to be risked 
over again — risked when he was 
most unfit for it! He was not a 
man under any ordinary circum- 
stances, to procrastinate; but 
he procrastinated now. ‘Night 
brings counsel: I will wait till 
to-morrow,” he said to himself, 
and put the letter of refusal in 
his pocket, and hastily quitted 
the laboratory. 

Inexorably that important mor- 
row came: irretrievably, for good 
or for evil, the momentous mar- 
riage VOW was pronounced. 
Charles Danville and Rose Tru- 
daine were now man and wife. 
The prophecy of the magnificent 
sunset overnight had not proved 
false. It was a cloudless day on 
the marriage morning. The nup- 
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tial ceremonies had proceeded 
smoothly throughout, and had 
even satisfied Madame Danville. 
She returned with the wedding- 
party to Trudaine’s house, all 
smiles and serenity. ‘To the 
bride she was graciousness itself. 
“Good girl,” said the old lady, 
following Rose into a corner, and 
patting her approvingly on the 
cheek with herfan. ‘Good girl! 
you have looked well this morn- 
ing — you have done credit to 
my son’s taste. Indeed, you have 
pleased me, child! Now go 
upstairs, and get on your tra- 
velling dress; and count on my 
maternal affection as long as you 
make Charles happy.” 

It had been arranged that the 
brideand bridegroom should pass 
their honeymoon in Brittany, and 
then return to Danville’s estate 
near Lyons. The parting was 
hurried over, as all such partings 
should be. The carriage had 
driven off — ‘I'rudaine, after 
lingering long to look after it, 
had returned hastily to the house 
— the very dust of the whirling 
wheels had all dispersed — there 
was absolutely nOthing to see — 
and yet, there stood Monsieur 
Lomaque at the outer gate; idly, 
as if he was an independent man 
— calmly, as if no such responsi- 
bilities as the calling of Madame 
Danville’s coach, and the escort- 
ing of Madame Danville back to 
Lyons, could possibly rest on his 
shoulders. 

Idly and calmly, slowlyrubbing 
his hands one over the other, 
slowly nodding his head in the 
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direction by which the bride and |the land-steward, nodding to the 
bridegroom had departed, stood|postman’, and continuing on his 
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the eccentric land-steward at the 
outer gate. On a sudden, the 


way back to the house. 
At the door, he met Trudaine, 


sound of footsteps approaching|who said to him rather hastily, 


from the house seemed to arouse 


“You are going back to Lyons 


him. Once more he looked out|with Madame Danville, I sup- 


into the road, as if he expected 
still to see the carriage of the 
newly-married couple. 
girl! — ah, poor girl!” said Mon- 
sieur Lomaque softly to himself, 
turning round to ascertain who 
was coming from the house. 

It was only the postman with 
a letter in his hand, and the 
pee crumpled up under 

is arm. 

‘Any fresh news from Paris, 
friend?” asked Lomaque. 

“Very bad, monsieur,” an- 
swered the postman. ‘Camille 
Desmoulins has appealed to the 
people in the Palais Royal — 
there are fears of a riot.” 


“Only a riot!” repeated Lo-!alone on the door-step. 
maque, sarcastically. ‘‘Oh, what! 
a brave government not to be! 
Anyjand your talk to me last night 
together, and I make out a sum 
total which is, | think, pretty 


afraid of anything worse! 
letters?” he added, hastily drop- 
ping the subject. 


pose?” 
‘This very day,” answered 


‘Poor! Lomaque. 


“If you should hear of a con- 
venient bachelor-lodging at 
Lyons, or near it,” continued the 
other, dropping his voice and 
speaking more rapidly than be- 
fore, “You would be doing mea 
favour if you would let me know 
about it.” 

LLomaque assented; but before 
he could add a question which 
was on the tip of his tongue, Tru- 
daine had vanished inthe interior 
of the house. 

“A bachelor-lodging!” repeat- 
ed the land-steward, standing 
“At or 
nearJ.yons! Aha! Monsieur Tru- 
daine, I put your bachelor-lodging 


‘None tv the house,” said the! near the mark. You have refused 


postman — “only one from it,|that Paris appointment, 


my’ 


gen me by Monsieur Trudaine. friend; and I fancy I can guess 
dardly worth while,” he added, | why.” 


twirling the letter in his hand, 

“to put it into the bag, is it?” 
Lomaque 

shoulder as he spoke, and saw 


He paused thoughtfully, and 
shook his head with ominous 


looked over his/frowns and biting of his lips. 


‘‘ All clear enough in that sky,” 


that the letter was directed to the: he continued, after a while, look- 


President of the Academy of 


Sciences, Paris. 


“T wonder whether he accepts; 


ing up at the lustrous mid-day 
heaven. “All clear enough there; 
but I think I see a little cloud 


the place or refuses it?” thought/rising in a certain household 
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firmament already —a littlecloud|room; and besides that 
and which I,/ fidence), he escaped by t 


which hides muc 


for one, shall watch carefully.” 





THE CAMEL-TROOP 
CONTINGENT. 


I am on two years’ leave from 
the Mahratta Fencibles,and have 
been appointed, after assiduous 
application, to the Native Abyssi- 
nian Camel-troop Contingent for 
service in the Kast. Itis true, | 
can’t speak Abyssinian, but I 
know Welch and a little Latin; 
and I am told the roots of these 
three tongues are very similar. 

There is no doubt about my 
official appointment whatsoever. 
I hold itin my hand. “Sir, —1 
am directed to inform you, in 
answer to your late application, 
that you have been appointed to 
the N. A. C. Contingent, and are 
requested to embark with the ut- 
most practicable dispatch. 

(Signed) Reprars.” 
T read this continually, in order 
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os con- 
e back 
door at lunch time, and has not 
come back since.” 

I waited, nevertheless, for I 
too had some sat-upon sandwiches 
still left, that I had brought with 
me in the train from Aberdeen, 
and some sherry in a pocket- 
une and ‘time and the hour” 

rought me to the minister. 

He was not in a pleasant frame 
of mind. “This is not the place, 
sir, for your confounded Abyssi- 
nian Troop business. Goto —” 

I shall not refer more particu- 
larly to the office he thus suggest- 
ed, than to observe, that what- 
ever intelligence I might have 
wanted, I should not have volun- 
tarily made personal application 
to the head of that department; 
so I walked across the way, in- 
stead, to another bureau. In 
answer to most anxious inquiries, 
1 was there informed that ‘there 
had been, and even still was, 
some talk of an Abyss —” 

“Talk, sir,” 1 interrupted; 


to re-assure myself of the fact of! “look here!” and I produced 


my appointment, because every 
other circumstance goes directly 
against it. ‘Utmost practicable 
dispatch!” 


thirteen brothers and _ sisters, 


I took leave of my’) official. 
'great many of these out lately. 


m 
appointment, signed and scaled, 
triumphantly. * 

‘‘Yaas,” observed the smooth 


‘“’Yaas; we have sent a 


scarcely allowing a quarter of a/Thirty-six appointments have 


second to each embrace; was 
whirled by the express train to 


been signed, I think, from first 
to last; but only three are to hold 


town; and rushed to the War Of- | good.” 


fice. 


I was in a white heat, but quite 


Says my friend at Court, then:|calm; when, in answer to my 


“See his lordship? 
possible, Snooks! 


Quite im-| question of where I was to go for 
One hundred |information, he replied, “To the 


and forty people in the ante-| War Office.” 
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“His lordship has already di- 
rected me here,” 1 answered; for 
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order for about forty days, I 
fancy it means nothing in parti- 


I began to fancy the places syn-| cular.” 


onymous. 

“Then, your commanding of- 
ficer or his secretary might know, 
perhaps,” said he. 

I thought that it was just pos- 
sible they might; so I tried the 
secretary. ho should I find 
‘closeted with him, but my old 
friend, Banberry, colonel of the 
Cingalese Dragoons, the first ca- 
valry officer in India, appointed 
to my very own brigade, and just 
the man to tell me all I wanted. 
After “Snooks, my boy!” and 
the slaps on the back were over, 
I told him I had but twenty-four 
hours, or so, to spend in England, 
and had to get all my outfit. 

“Indeed!” said he. ‘And 
where are eu going in such a 
hurry? hat’s your corps? 
What’s your uniform?” 

“Good Heavens!” said I; ‘I 
go with you, in your corps, in 
your uniform. I want to know 
all about it.” 

“Well, I confess I should like 
to know a little about it myself,” 
said the colonel, who is celebra- 
ted for his imperturbability. 

Well, I went from him to the 
man who is to command us — the 
general himself: a gentlemanly 
person enough, just the man for 
our Camel-troop, no doubt; only, 
unfortunately, he knew no more 
about the matter than myself. 

‘‘But, ‘embark with the utmost 
dispatch.’ What does that mean, 
general?” | urged. 

‘‘Why, as I have had the same 


‘“When we do go, sir, may I 
ask the station we shall sail to, 
the depot, the —?” 


“Certainly, Captain Snooks,” 
interposed the general, blandly, 
‘“‘certainly, ask whatever you 
please; but I regret that it is not 
in my power to give you an 
answer. 

‘And the uniform?” I suggest- 
ed; ‘‘at least I had better get my 
things ready for embarcation.” 

‘‘Really,” said the general, as 
he bowed me elegantly to the 
door, ‘‘really I have not the 
faintest conception of what uni- 
form will be worn by the Native 
Abyssinian Camel-troop Contin- 
gent. Perhaps a fancy dress, 
according to our private tastes 
and favourite colours. Perhaps 
— anything!” 

In despair, and reflecting that, 
as the authorities were all at sea, 
the Admiralty was as good an of- 
fice to apply to as any other, I 
went there. Thank goodness! 
A ship had been ordered round 
to Wightmouth, to carry the 
Camel-troops and a militia regi- 
ment; and I had better go down 
there to meet it. 

‘“‘Qur destination, then,” said 
I, “is—?” But here, it seemed, 
my unexpected success had 
rendered me over-sanguine; for 
the clerk motioned me to the of- 
fice-door, with “We haven’t the 
smallest idea, sir.” That is the 
impression J have ever since re- 
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tained of official people: “they|accompanying the regiment, it 
haven't the smallest idea, sir.” was, moreover, to be a swift and 
Who should I find at Wight-|roomy steamer. The vessel had 
mouth but my old friend Malines,| been signalled, and, after a little 
commanding the Isle-of-Dogs|refitting in the dockyard, was to 
Volunteer Corps, the very regi-|sail in about a week. In the 
ment that was to accompany us/meantime, and awaiting the final 
art of our voyage to Wherever-| official order, the mess was broken 
it-was. It was to take him and/up, and the officers emigrated to 
his host to a real place, and drop, the Vulture Hotel. There, too, 
us at Malta on the way, to be/I established myself, at an ex- 
taken on to Corfu by another! pense I could ill afford; but still 
vessel. Malines is an excellent!1 heard no breath of news of the 
colonel. His regiment volunteer-|unfortunate N. A.C. 1 began to 
ed about the first, and has been|be fidgetty as to whether the 
long since in the highest ‘state of Bombay might not yet leave us, 
discipline, and ready to embark | after all — a Contingent re- 
at a day’s notice. The Mull Mi-'mainder. Suddenly into m 
litia, quartered in the same street, ! rooms burst Malines, purple wit 
had also volunteered; but they| passion: 
were mostly raw recruits; were} ‘Through some confounded 
without full accoutrements, and/devilry, that Mull regiment has 
had no orders to hold themselves| got our order, and is off in thirty- 
in readiness to start, as the Isle-| six hours.” 
of-Dogs had. It was perfectly true. Many 
I told Malines my adventures;/Mullites had no shako; many, no 
and he said my troubles were no-|coatees. The general, who had 
thing to what he had suffered in'not even inspected them pre- 
trying to get a ship sent down for viously, found a whole company 
his corps. He had been referred'standing apart in their barrack- 
from one department to another! yard undrilled, undressed, — un- 
until quite bewildered; andbeing fit for departure altogether. 
rather choleric, had sworn most; Nevertheless, at the appointed 
vigorously at the highest digni- hour, with drums beating and 
taries. What in the colonel was colours flying, the Mull Militia 
‘impatience ,” in my case would embarked in the Bombay: that 
have been “rank blasphemy,”'very ship which had been de- 
and would have deprived me of signed for the accommodation of 
my command in the Camel-troop; the wives of the]. QO. D.M., and 
but certainly in re Malines, it the N. A. C. Contingent. ‘The 
seemed to have had a beneficial: M. M. didn’t take their ladies at 
effect; and he had been pro-!all, and marched on board, play- 
mised his ship immediately. By/ing “the girls we left behind us,” 
reason of a number of ladies; triumphantly. 
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A day or two afterwards, a/| 
dingy transport, quite incompe- 
tent to carry half Malines’ regi- 
ment, let alone the Contingent 
— about whose existence I began 
to have a hideous doubt — was 
sent round to us from Plymouth, 
ran ashore upon the beach, was 
derided by the townspeople; and 
then was ordered back again — 1 
think with coals. 1 have got 
about three pounds left, to pay 
the landlord of the Vulture ce 





three weeks’ board and lodging. 
My destination is as likely to be 
Botany Bay as anywhere else. 
The Isle-of-Dogs Militia goabout 
in a vacant manner, saying ‘‘they 
don’t know” to every question 


It may be from his side 
His loved ones died, 

And last of some bright band, 
(Together now once more), 

He sought his home, the land 
Where they were gone before. 


No matter, limes have made 
As cool a shade, 

And lingering breezes pass 
As tenderly and slow, 


’ As if beneath the grass 


A monarch slept beluw. 


No grief, though loud and deep, 
Could stir that sleep; 

And earth and heaven tell 
Of rest that shall not cease 

Where the cold world's farewell 
Fades into endless peace. 


ed 
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that is asked of them. For my! I+ the art of printing be one of 
part, I keep my written appoint-|the most useful inventions which 
ment about my person, and ex-'!the world has known, the art of 
hibit it, when interrogated, with, misprinting is certainly one of the 
a bitter laugh. Having triedj;mostingenious. Misprinting, in 
‘every other office, I now try the: its best— or worst—acceptation, 
office of Household Words. does not simply consist in mere 
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No name to bid us know 
Who rests below, 

No word of death or birth, 
Only the grasses wave, 

Over a mound of earth, 
Over a nameless grave. 


Did this poor wandering heart 
In pain depart? 

Longing, but all too late, 
For the calm home again, 

Where patient watchers wait, 
And still will wait in vain. 


Did mourners come in scorn, 
And thus forlorn, 

Leave him, with grief and shame 
To silence and decay, 

And hide the tarnished name 
Of the unconscious clay? | 


blundering, but in blunderiag so 
peculiarly as exactly to invert the 
sense of the original, and makea 
writer say the reverse of what he 
intended. ‘There is one notice- 
able feature beyond all the rest 
in errors of the press: they occur 
in the very places where they 
most affect the context. 

Ménage accounts for this very 
naturally. He says: — “Ifyou 
desire that no mistakes shall ap- 
pear in the works which you 
publish, never send well-written 
copy to the printer, for in that 
case the manuscript is given to 
young apprentices, who make a 
thousand errors, while, on the 
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other hand, that which is difficult!are committed in this world, a 
to read, is dealt with by the! misprint is the most indelible. A 
master printers.” This is an ex-|lady may make a false step; a 
perience which authors very soon} gentleman’s memory may be 
acquire; many of them agree so treacherous, and lead him to 
thoroughly with the learned: suppose himself (commercially 
Frenchman, as to imagine, ap-'and autographically) somebody 
parently, that the worse they/else; all sorts of moral mishaps 
write, the better they will be, may chance; but these things are 
printed ; and that the printer, like'retrievable; there is always a 
a great general or a celebrated'door open for repentance, or 
beauty, does not care for too|the exercise of greater discre- 
easy a conquest: give him adiffi-|tion. But a misprint is a fixture 
culty to overcome, and he sum. | that cannot be removed. The 
mons all his energies to contend; book that contains it goes forth 
with it; but make the path easy|to the uttermost parts of the 
for him, and straightway he |earth: its track is lost, though 
walks into a slough. ‘its existence be beyond a doubt. 
As to the places where mis-| You try to call in the present 
rints inevitably occur, that is a' edition — and fail; and you fail 
atality apart from all considera-|for this reason chiefly, that 
tions of good or bad writing. No;thorough-going book collectors 
caligraphic precautions can, set an additional value on an im- 
guard against them. It is a ques- i perfect copy; it is so pleasant to 
tion of pure chance whether, when! think that an author’s reputation 
you intend to be particularly is attheirmercy. To print alist 
clear and emphatic, you may not of errata is, in nine cases out of 
be made extremely muddy and (ten, only to advertise your mis- 
inconclusive. Much depends, per-' fortunes in the most conspicuous 
haps, on the printer’s opinion of, manner. If you satisfy the public 
heh grammar and punctuation; ' that the mistake was another's — 
ut, some have held that typo-ja result by no means certain — 
raphical errors arc fore-doomed.; you never can shut your eyes to 
ma Mohammedan says: — “It is the fact the disfigurement will 
written,” and submits calmy to last as long as the paper on which 
his fate; a Christian author ina it isimpressed. Therefore, your 
similar fix, exclaims: — “It is implacability against the printer. 
printed,” andisneithercalmnor It is a painful but natural con- 
resigned. It is of no use to tell: sequence of enormous reprinting, 
him that “Things withoutremedy;but in no work have so many 
should be without regard.” - He; faults been perpetrated as in the 
belongs to an irritable race who, | Bible. 
in such matters, never forget nor Pope Sixtus the Fifth caused 
forgive. Of all the mistakes that; an edition of the Vulgate to be 
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ublished in Rome, in fifteen! for “we,” in the sixth verse of the 
hundred and ninety, every proof, third chapter of the Acts, in order 
of which he had carefully cor-'to make it appear that the right 
rected himself; and, at the end: of choosing their pastors emana- 
of the volume he affixed a bull, | ted from the people and not from 
by which he excommunicated;the Apostles: — ‘Wherefore, 
any one who should venture to/brethren, look ye out among you 
make any alteration in the text.:seven men of honest report, full 
This bull caused a great deal of| of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, 
amusement, — for A Bible wasi whom ye (we) may appoint over 
found to be full of mistakes; andj this business.” In the same Bible, 
the Pope, in consequence, was;in Corinthians (I. vi.9), we find, 
obliged to suppress the edition.;““Know ye not that the un- 
A copy of itis a greatrarity, and!righteous shall (not) inherit the 
of course fetches a high price.:kingdom of God,” — omitting 
Brunet, in his “‘Manuel du Li-|the second “not.” At the Claren- 
braire,” says that a large-paperj don Press, in sixteen hundred and 
copy was disposed of at the sale|seventeen, a Bible was printed 
of Camus de Limare for twelve| which was known as the Vinegar 
hundred and ten francs. I dare; Bible, on account of the title of 
say it would fetch a great deal|the twentieth chapter of St. Luke, 
more at Sotheby’s, at the Dreseut an which ‘Parable of the Vine- 
moment. The English Bibles| yard” is printed “ Parable of the 
contain several remarkable mis-| ‘inegar.” To show how dan- 
oe The edition of sixteen; gerous it is to assert infallibility 

undred and thirty-four, printed | while correcting the press, I may 
in London, has, in the ‘T'welfth| mention that in the Curiositdés 
Psalm, ‘The fool hath said in| Bibliographiques (a scarce book, 
his heart there is God,” instead|though published in Paris only 
of “there isno God.” ‘This edi-|in eighteen hundred and forty- 
tion was suppressed by order of|seven), from whence I have de- 
the King. In another London |jrived several of the above-noticed 
edition (sixteen hundred and fifty- | misprints, the word “vinegar” is 
three, in quarto), we read, “in| printed “vinegard.’ The omis- 
order that all the world should|sion of the negative has oceurred 
perceive the means of arriving at;more than once in printing the 
worldly riches,” instead of “godly | Seventh Commandment. This 
riches.” The editions of Field, happened with an edition publish- 
the printer to the University of led in the reign of Charles the 
Cambridge in the seventeenth| First; and for making it, the 
century, are full of misprints. It) printers were summoned before 
is said that he received a present) the High Commission, and fined 
of fifteen hundred pounds from|three thousand pounds. The 
the Independents to print ‘“‘ye”|same omission occurred in the 
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thirty-fourth edition of the Bible,|was burnt for heresy. Some 
rinted at Halle, which was con-! copies of this edition are said to 
iscated, and is now a great bibli- have been secreted, and are pos- 
eal rarity. All scriptural mis-jsibly to be found in the private 
prints are not, as we have seen in! libraries of a few strong-minded 
the case of Field, the result of: women. 
accident. There is another on| But, besides the Bible, there 
record, which betrays a deepand'are many other works whose 
— may ladd? —a most nefarious! basis is religion, which have 
design. It was the design of a: been treated so carelessly by the 
printer's widow in Germany to/printer, as almost to justify the 
upset the whole system of the do-|supposition that has been more 
mestic economy. A new edition! than once entertained, of diabolic 
of the Bible was being printed in;interference. A work intituled 
her house; and, one night when! Miss2 ac Missalis Anatomia, 
all the workmen were absent, she; printed in fifteen hundred and 
rose from her comfortless couch| sixty-two, contains one hundred 
(a German bed always is com-jand sixty-eight pages in octavo, 
fortless, lie in it how you will),/and errata occupying fifteen 
and proceeded to the printing-| pages. The compiler of the er- 
room, there to tamper with the/rata, to excuse their number, 
type and falsify a text that had'relates the various artifices re- 
caused her much trouble. Her)sorted to by the devil to frustrate 
defunct spouse had, without/the good effects which the book 
doubt, given her frequent cause} would have caused. ‘“ Whenthe 
to protest in her heart against} work was printed,” hesays, “that 
that sentence of woman’s subjec-|cursed Satan made use of all 
tion which is pronounced upon/his tricks, and succeeded in dis- 
Eve in the third chapter of Ge-| figuring it by so many mistakes 
nesis. To rescue her sex from! (for certain passages contain no 
its false position, she resolved to; sense at all, and others give ex- 
alter the relative positions of the|actly the contrary meaning to 
parties, and taking out the first| that intended) in order to prevent 
two letters of the word “herr,”|the pious from reading it, or to 
cunningly replaced them by/weary its readers so effectually 
“‘na.” By this means the decree/that none, without extreme dis- 
ran, ‘‘And he shall be thy root! gust, could get to the end of the 
(narr),” instead of “he shall be; volume. Even before the manu- 
thy torp (herr).” This substitu-| script was placed in the printer’s 
tion, though submitted to in do-| hands, this same Satan threw it 
mestic life — as, I dare say, was|in the dirt, and it was so defaced 
rethe case — was not suffered to|with wet and mud, that the 
ess unpunished by those whoj| writing was almost effaced, and 
“wyere in authority, and the widow| whole pages were entirely spoilt, 
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Besides, the book was so terribly 
torn, that not only was it impos- 
sible to read it, but it could not 
be opened without the leaves se- 
parating from each other. There- 
fore, in order to remedy these 
artifices of Satan, it has been 
found necessary, after pene 
to go entirely through the work, 
and set down all the mistakes, 
notwithstanding their great num- 
ber.” Iam very much inclined 
to think that the devil who threw 
this book in the mud, was the 
printer’s devil. 

The fate of Cardinal Bellar- 
mine’s Controversies, was even 
worse than that of the Anatomy 
of Missals, although his eminence 
refrained from ascribing it to 
diabolical agency. Being vexed 
at perceiving, on close examina- 
tion, that numberless errors ex- 
isted in all the editions of the 
work in question, he had a 
manuscript copy made which was 
entirely free from faults, and 
confided it to a printer at Venice, 
with the strictest injunctions to 
be careful and correct. His pre- 
cautions, however, were useless. 
and he found himself undcr the 
necessity of publishing a book 
intituled, Recognitio Librorum 
Omnium Roberti Bellarmini, (In- 
golstadt, sixteen hundred and 
eight, in octavo), in which he 
pointed out all the mistakes that 
had been made in the Venetian 
edition. The errata occupied 
eighty-eight pages by itself. The 
author complains bitterly in his 
preface, that in more than forty 
places the printer has made him 
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say “yes,” for ‘‘no,” and “no” 
for “yes.” Another learned man, 
the Dominican F. Garcia, found 
yet a lower deep than Cardinal 
Bellarmine. He published in fif- 
teen hundred and seventy-eight, 
in quarto, a list of the mistakes 
which had crept into the existing 
impression of the Trance of St. 
Thomas. It occupied a hundred 
and eleven pages. While on the 
subject of mistakes by wholesale, 
I may mention the first edition of 
the works of Pico de la Miran- 
dola, published at Strasburg in 
fifteen hundred and seven, in 
folio. It contains a list of errata 
of fifteen pages; ‘“‘the most,” says 
Chevillier, “that I'ever remem- 
ber to have seen in so small a 
volume.” It was not that mis- 
takes abounded because of the 
novelty of the art sie Ga , for, 
nearly a century anda half after 
its invention, it appears that the 
works printed in Paris were so 
incorrect as to elicit the animad- 
version of the Government. In 
issuing a series of regulations to 
the librarians of that capital in 
sixteen hundred and forty-nine, 
the department charged with 
the superintendence of printed 
works, observes: ‘‘There are so 
few good books printed in Paris, 
and what are printed there are 
evidently so greatly neglected, 
both on account of the bad paper 
and the want of care in printing, 
that it may truly be considered a 
national shame, and an injury to 
the state.” Paris has long been 
free from the reproach of inac- 
curacy, though there is still some- 
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thing to amend ina gencral way 
with respect to the quality of the 
Se ie 
ommend me, however, for 
bad materials, to the country in 
which printing originated. I have 
before me, amongst other Ger- 
man books which closely re- 
semble it, a copy of Ebcrs’s 
large Worterbuch, published at 
Leipsic, in seventeen hundred 
and ninety-nine, thatseems, from 
the colour and texture of the 
leaves, to have been printed on 
old blankets liberally interwoven 
with glistening fragments of 
straw. But, perhaps in a Dic- 
tionary a little chaff is allowable. 
The greatest printers have al- 
ways been distinguished, notonly 
by the beauty of their type, but 
by the correctness of its appli- 
anee. Aldus Minutius, in the 
supplication which he addressed 
to Pope Leo the Tenth (prefixed 
to his edition of Plato, in fiftecn 
hundred and thirteen), says that 
he experienced so much regret 
when he discovered mistakes in 
his editions, that he would will- 
ingly, if he could, correct every 
one of them at the cost of a 
crown of goldeach. And, after 
all, he would not have expended 
any very large sum, for accuracy 
ig as valuable a feature of the 
Aldine editions, as the clearness 
and delicacy of the printing. ‘The 
Errata of the Commentaries on 
the Latin language, by Etienne 
Dolet, indicate only eight mis- 
takes, eecune the work is in 
two volumes folio. 
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De Asse, printed by Vascosan ; 
and, if the Scaligeriana is to he 
trusted, Cardan’s treatise, De 
Subtilitate, by the same, in fif- 
teen hundred and fifty-seven, 
contains not a single misprint. 
These statistics, however, are 
somewhat dull: let me turn to a 
more lively branch of the subject. 
A very notable misprint is to 
be found in the works of Rabe- 
lais, which very nearly got him 
into trouble. The monksand doc- 
tors of theology, furious against 
him on account of the vitupera- 
tive epithets by which heassailed 
them, cagerly soughtinhis works 
for the means of convicting him 
of heresy. A council was held at 
the Sorbonne, and the twenty- 
second and twenty-third chap- 
ters of the third book of the 
Pantagruel were sclected as the 
piéces de conviction (proofs 
against him). The former of 
these, which is a sermon, after 
the usual fashion of Panurge, 
against the mendicant friars, con- 
taincd — they decreed — in one 
word, twice repeated there, and 
once in the latter chapter, the en- 
tire principle of Atheism. It was 
the substitution by the printer of 
‘“‘asne” for ‘ame’ — “ass” for 
“soul.” These are the passages: 
“Ilha grievementpeché, Son asne 
s’en va 2 trente mille panerées de 
diables.” (“He has gricvously 
sinned; his ass is sent to thirt 
thousand paniers-full of devils.’ 
“lest par la vertus beuf, heré- 
tique. Je dy hérétique formé, héré- 


three | tique clavelé, hérétique bruslable 


Onl 
appear in the treatise of Budeous, {comme une belle petite horologe. 
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Son asne s’en va 3 trente mille|pens) for foundin 


charetées des diables.” (‘‘ He is, 
by the vertus bocuf (an untrans- 
lateable oath) aheretic. Isayva 
heretic formed with the rot,* a 
heretic fit for burning like a 
pretty little clock. His ass is 
sent to thirty thousand cart-loads 
of devils.”) ‘Au moins s’il perd 
le corps et la vie; quwil ne damne 
son asne.” (“At least, though he 
lose both body and life, let him 
not damn his ass.”) On these 
ba the doctors of the Sor- 

onne formally denounced Rabe- 
lais to Francis the First, and re- 
quested permission to prosecute 
the author. 
heresy Francis was as severe as 
an inquisitor-gencral; but,in this 
instance, he resolved to judge for 
himself before he handed over 


In all matters of|their spirit, 
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a charge of 
mortal heresy on the insertion of 
an N instead of an M, through 
the fault and negligence of the 
printers. There is, however, very 
good reason for supposing that 
the misprint wasintentional, If 
so, poor Etienne Dolet, who 
could print so well, suffered for 
it shortly aftcrwards, when, at 
the stake, he expiated less doubt- 
ful heretical opiions. Foiled in 
their endeavours, the enemies 
of Rabelais, at a later period, 
shifted their ground, and unable 
to convict him according to the 
letter of his writings, attacked 
accusing him of 
double meaning. However open 
to the charge, Rabelais defended 
himself in a very grave and pious 
tone, and succeeded in persua- 


his favourite writer to the tender|ding Henry the Third, to whom 
mercies of the Dominicans. Ie} the accusation was addressed, to 
had not then read the offcnding | take off the interdict, which for a 
chapters, and caused the book tojlong time prevented the con- 
be placed in the hands of the |tinuation of the Pantagruel. 
most learned and accuratereader! Erasmus was a sufferer also 
in the kingdom, himself carefully | both on account of misprints and 
listening the whilc, to detect the|misinterpreted meanings. The 
heretical passages. He failedto|Faculty of Theology of Paris 
discover them, and no proceed-|censured him for an unlucky 
ings consequently were taken mistake made by his printerin the 
against Rabelais, who, in the| paraphrase of the sixteenth chap- 
epistie at the head of the fourth ter of St. Matthew, where “amore 
book, dedicated to the Cardinal | singulari ” appeared instead of 
de Chatillon, ridicules his prin-;“‘more singulari”; and he was 
cipal accuser, whom he calls alaccused of confining theology to 
serpent-eater (mangeur de ser-;Germany, because they chose to 
* Hérétique clavelé has literally this read ae that sense & passage in 
signification; but it has a special punning his : Enchiridion » i which he 
miuber oClw Rochelle. whowas buMaEoE Pt We oe ee ee 
heresy; together with a wooden clock | ,OTum theologiam, OF Jenin 
which he had made. |(not German) apostolic theology. 
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It was scarcely less a crime in|fore the events of eighteen hun- 
their eyes that he should, in the| dred and thirty. Amongst those 
Lord’s Prayer, have substituted; who mainly prepared the way for 
“neccata” for  debita.” |the revolution which was to expel 
‘‘ Besides the ordinary errata,” |the House of Orange, were a 
says D’Israeli the elder, ‘which; number of young’ litterati, who, 
happen in printing a work, others; the better to carry out the object 
have been purposely committed,|they had in view, purchased the 
in order that the errata may con-| Courrier des Pays Bas, — at that 
tain what is not permitted to ap- | time avery influential newspaper. 
ear in the body of the work.) They did not make any immediate 
Wherever the Inquisition had|change in the personnel of the 
power, particularly at Rome, itleditorship. but retained the 
was not allowed to employ the editor, who was a Frenchman, 
word fatum or fata in any work./and a Jesuit into the bargain. In 
An author desirous of using thela short time, however, they found 
latter word, adroitly invented that the articles which he wrote 
this scheme: he had printed in! militated against their policy; 
his book facta, and in the errata) and they limited his contributions 
he put ‘for fucta, read fata.” :to the feuilleton. The ex-editor 
A more amusing instance of mis-|accordingly became desirous of 
printing by design is told ofScar-: informing his friends ata distance 
ron, though in which edition of,of the change that had taken 
his works I am unable to say, as'place; and he made the news- 
it is not to be found in that pub-| paper itself the medium of com- 
lished at Amsterdam in seven-| munication, — not directly, but 
teen hundred and twelve, or in, after this fashion. The motto of 
the Paris edition of seventeen'the Courrier des Pays Bas was, 
hundred and nineteen; but it is:‘‘Est modus in rebus,” from the 
too likely not to be true. He had! well-known line in Horace; and 
composed a poetical e istle, the Jesuit, to make it apparent 
which, as the subject fully ad-|that there was a hitch somewhere, 
mitted of it, he dedicated to! substituted ‘‘nodus” (a knot), for 
Guillemette, the female dog of his'‘‘modus” (a manner); and for 
sister (‘‘A Guillemette, chienne'three weeks the paper was pub- 
de ma sceur”); but having quar- lished daily before the misprint 
relled with his relation, he mali-| was discovered. 
ciously put into the errata, “‘au! No one in England feels dis- 
lieu de ‘chienne de ma ‘sceur’/ posed to advocate the censorship 
(‘female dog of my sister’), lisez'of the press; but if one of its 
‘ma chienne de scour’ (‘my female; functions, as the duty is per- 
dog of a sister’).” A more recent) formed in Spain, were exercised 
intentional misprint occurred in| here, it might not be amiss. A few 
Belgium, two or three years be-|errors which have occasionally 
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startled the town would not then| wrong letter is invariably se- 
have been committed. In Spain,jlected by the English typogra- 
says Chevillier, there has long! pber. I'rench authors are not 1 
been established a police for the; hope so susceptible in this matter 
correction of the press, by means/28 they are in most others, or 1 
of which it is attempted to oblige; should greatly pity the frantic 
printers to be vigilant and make/|state of rage into which they 
fewer mistakes. Before permit-|ought to be thrown at the way 
ting the sale of a book, itis exa-|in which the British tongue is 
mined by the censor, who com-}mutilated in print when they at- 
pares the printed copy with the!tempt a quotation from our li- 
manuscript, and marks all the;terature. 1 met with one the 
misprints. The errata which he, other day, in a late number of the 
has made is then prefixed to the! Revue des Deux Mondes, where 
first sheet, and the censor’s sig-|the alteration of a single letter 
nature is attached to a statement, | produced a very ludicrous effect. 
which declares that, except the: he writer, being sentimental, 
mistakes indicated, the book is/and at Venice, was disposed to 
faithfully printed. ‘This kind of| quote Byron, and began with the 
attestation in also found in some|first linc of the fourth canto of 
French works. In a few are found; Childe, Harold. He probably 
the names of the correctors. The! wrote it correctly enough, but 
police of the press in Madrid|the printer rendered itas tollows: 
appear to be less particular in 
their relations with foreign coun- 
tries; for, in eighteen hundred 
and forty-six, allthe printed enve- 
lopes of the Madrid papers which! or Jackson, or Johnson did it, 
were sent to the editor of the) but if the subject be poetical, I 
Daily News ran as follows: —jleave you to imagine what be- 
‘She Edictor of thedacly Nevves,|comes of the poetry. Anglo- 
90 Heet Streez.” 1 must record,| French is ridiculous enough, "hut 
in honour of the ingenious post- (I am inclined to think that 
man who was charged with con-| French-English is even more so. 
veying them to their destination,|For fear of disturbing the en- 
that they never miscarried. tente cordiale, I shall not cite 

Allowance must, however, be|any examples just now, but asI 
made for printers who have to/am not withheld by the same 
exercise their art in a language|scruples in regard to the domi- 
unfamiliar to them. I, therefore,/nions of King Bomba, let me 
am not so highly irritated as some| give the following specimen of 
authors of my acquaintance,| Neapolitan English, which was 
when I find, in French words|copied not long ago from a 
where n and u occur, that thei printed advertisement in one of 





J stood at Venice on the bridge of sighs. 





Now when a man says J. did so 
and s0, one thinks that Jones, 
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the Neapolitan newspapers. It! 
is necessary to observe that the; 
word “Fine-Hok” corresponded. 
to ‘“‘Belle-vue” in the French of! 
the parallel (explanatory) co-| 
lumn, but it was not stated that 
cabaret in the one language, and; 
,0t-house in the other, would; 
have better expressed the true 
character of the establishment. 


Restorative’ Hotel [Fine Hok kept by 
Frank Prosperi facing the military quarter 
at Pompeii. That Hotel open since a 
very few days is renowned for the clean- 
less of the apartinents and linen for the 
exactness of the service and fur the ex- 
cellence of the true French cookery. 
Being situated at proximity of that re- 
generation, it will be propitious to receive 
families, whatever, which will desire to 
reside alternatively into that town to 
visit the monuments now found and to 
breathe thither the salubrity of the air. 
That establishment will avoid to all tra- 
vellers, visitors, of that sepult city and 
to the artists (willing draw the antiquities) 
a great disorder occasioned by tardy and 
expensive contour of the iron whay 
poople will tind equally thither a com- 
plete sortment of stranger wines and of 
the kingdom, hot and cold baths, stables, 
conch-houses, the whole at very mode- 
rated prices. Now all the applicutions 
and endeavours of the Hoste will tend 
always to correspond to the tastes and 
desires oftheir customers which will re- 
quire without doubt to him intothat town 
the reputation whome, he is ambitious. 


These Bellevues, or Bel- 
vederes, are dangerous things 
to meddle with. A lady of my 
acquaintance once saw an an- 
nouncement in the window of an 
hotel at Basle that it possessed 
“A Belvedere that likes to take a 
walk.” 

Foreign editions of English 
books abound in _ misprints, 
though very frequently they are 
not mere errors of the press, but 
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arise from editorial misconcep- 
tion of the real meaning. Ihave 
a small pocket edition of Childe 
Harold, published by Campe of 
Nuremberg, in wich occur the 
following variorum readings. In 
canto three, stanza eighty-two, 
are these lines: — 


They made themsclves a fearful monu- 
ment 
The wreck of old opinions—things which 


grew, 
Breathed frum the breath of time : — 


Fearful is printed frightful, and 
breath bird. Again, in stanza 
one hundred and eighty-one, 
canto four, where the poet, apo- 
strophising the ocean, says of 
the oak leviathans that sail on 
it, “hese are thy toys” — for 
this last word the German printer 
substituted tops, by which,] con- 
fess, 1 was at first rather puzzled, 
until it struck me that whip-tops 
or peg-tops must have been in his 
mind's eye when he thought of 
ships becoming the sport of wind 
and wave. Betore Byron is dis- 
missed, I must speak of one of the 
strangest misprints that, perhaps, 
has ever occurred ; forit was com- 
mitted without being discovered 
by the author — sensitive as we 
know he was — or by the public 
who have, for years, admiringly 
quoted the lines. The stanza 
which follows the one last cited 
runs thus: — 


Thy shores are empires, chang’d in all 
save thee — 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what 
are they ? 

Thy waters wasted them when they were 
free, 

And many a tyrant since; — 
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A skilful critic was, very re-|sette, he had written: — “Et Ro- 
cently, reading this passage,/sette a vécu ce que vivent les 
and when he came to “Thyiroses.” (“And Rosette has lived 
waters wasted them,” he pause | as the roses live.”) But the print- 
Wasted what? Where is it on (er, who found the MS. difficult 
record that the Mediterranean|to read, put Roselle instead of 
sea has wasted the shores that| Rosette. Malherbe, reading the 
surround it? What part of the| proof, was struck by the change, 
coast — European, Asiatic, orjand modified his verse as fol- 
African— has been overwhelmed | lows: — “Et Rose elle a vécu ce 
by the tide, and then left deso-!que vivent les roses.” (“And a 
late? Theruins of Tyre are still; Rose, she has lived as the roses 
a landmark; the rock of Salamisilive.”) The comparison to the 
still overlooks the wave; the site | rose in the first instance adds 
of Carthage remains. Tyrants'greatly to the beauty of the 
may have wasted those shores, |image. 
but the waters never. ‘There| Misprinted dates occur ver 
must, then, be some mistake.| often, and sometimes cause consl- 
Could the eritic have access to'derable confusion in the reader’s 
the original manuscript? Itwas'mind. In the last number of the 
produced and examined: and, as;Quarterly Review, in a review 
much to the surprise of all pre-| very admirably written, of the 
sent as, I dare say, it will be to,account of Corsica, by Grego- 
the public, the faulty line ran,rovius, mention is made of Sam- 


thus: — |piero, the famous Corsican Con- 
Thy waters washed them power when | dottiero. He was, SAYS the re- 


they were free, viewer, “born A.p. 1498 at Baste- 
And many a tyraut since. nee a village in the mountains 

The MS. of another of Byron’s near Aiaccio.” After speaking of 
bal rectifies a misprint which |his military services in Italy, he 
1as been allowed to pass current! adds: —“ While thus acquiring 
in all the hitherto published edi-: distinction in foreign countries, 
tions of his works, Jt occurs inj he was not unmindful of his own. 
the Prisoner of Chillon: — He returned home in 1597, and 

And thus together, yet apart, his reputation as a soldier sup- 

Fetter'd in hand, but pin'd in heart — plying the place of titles and 

For pin’d, read join’d, which/ancestry, won for him a noble 
completes the antithesis. bride — Vannina, daughter and 

An author may sometimes be| heiress of Francis Ornano, a prin- 
indebted for an ideatohis printer. | cipal noble of the island.” Van- 
The story that is told of Malherbe| nina must have had a singular 
is a case in point. In his cele-:taste to select for her bride- 
brated epistle to Du Perrier,/ groom a gentleman of the mature 
whose daughter’s name was Ro-|age of ninety-nine. I must ob- 
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serve that there is nothing in the| the Globe, the following passage 
context which helps one to affixjappeared in, its impression of 
the right date, though it is after-| January, the eighteenth ult.: — 
wards said that he died in fifteen | “Our printer yesterday committed 
hundred and sixty-seven, exactly'a serious error in giving our ex- 
thirty years before he married | tractfrom the Registrar-General’s 
his blooming bride, whom, in the | return. He makes us say that the 
meantime, he murdered. Mis-jinhabitants of London suffer at 
prints of this description make; present from a high rate of mo- 
people do strange things after/rality.” About the same period 
their deaths. In a review which I the Court Journal make a some- 
saw lately in a weekly paper, re-;what similar lapsus. <A bride in 
ference is made to avery pleasant) high life was said to have been 
letter from Swift to Arbuthnot,!accompanied to the altar by tight 
giving an excellent account of the | bridesmaids. For the sake of the 
mode of life of the former. It is; young ladies referred to, I beg to — 
dated (by the printer) ‘“‘on or!say that the words in italics was 
about 1773,” from which it would!intended to be eight. An error in 
appeat that it was written by the! the Morning Chronicle in the 
ghost of Swift to the ghost of Ar- | year eighteen hundred and twen- 
buthnot, the former having died'ty-nine must have caused many 
in seventeen hundred and forty-|fruitless references to the Peer- 
five, and the latter in seventeen, age. It reported that a magni- 
hundred and thirty-three. What) ficent banquet had been given by 
makes this misprint the more ab-| the Duke of /’ork. 

surd is, that the letter consists; Inthe Daily Newsof theseventh 
chiefly of details respecting cat-|of February, a mistake — rather 
ing and drinking and the cheap-! than a misprint— occurred, which 
ness of living — not in the other/jrealised Sir Boyle Roche’s ideas 
world, but in Ireland. The/jof the capacity of a bird, and al- 
Builder, a few weeks since, or! most equalled the supposition of 
the Globe quoting the paragraph,|Mrs. Malaprop. The ministerial 
says that what htaffaelle did in|secessions were on the tapis, and 
his ‘‘ brief life” was ‘‘ marvellous.” |the paper was made to say, ‘The 
So it was, but then Raffaelle did! late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
not live, as the paragraph stated,;is in favour of retaining ofiice, 
to be fifty-seven years of age.|but Mr. Gladstone is inclined to 
Here it is easy to rectify the|retire from the ministry.” Fora 
error, the words being in figures, | politician, however, this was not 
and a five inserted in the place| avery inapplicable mistake. Itre- 
ofathree. But it only shows how|sembled the distinction between 
careful you should be in your!the “governor” and “father,” in 
cgmments when your printers|Sheridan’s Critic. Misprints en 
are apt to stumble. Apropos of;bloc are occasionally to be met 
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with. In the'Morning Chronicle! it doubtful. Another misprint en 
of the twenty-ninth of January | bloc crept, a few weeks since, 
last, there was an account, on|into a leading weekly journal. 
the fifth page, of Cardinal Wise-| A passage from the Times was 
man’s voyage from Civita Vecchia | quoted respecting the deficiencies 
to Marseilles, with a description |in the camp at Balaklava. The 
of a fearful storm, which was de-!description was a most painful 
scribed in detail, with all due cir-!one. After speaking of the wants 
cumstantial sobriety. The nextiof the army, which was stated to 
paragraph began: “No doubt,|be perishing on account of the 
many persons will disbelieve this;absence of all things by which 
story, asmany persons disbelieved! life is supported, the quotation 
the story of Louis Napoleon’s;went on to say: ‘*We cannot 
marriage with Mdlle. de Montijo,: glance over the Iectters before us 
when it was first announced.”| without discovering more and 
“This story!” What was it?! more deficiencies.” And then 
Had Cardinal Wiseman been(|this list appeared: ‘11,160 ewt. 
saved from atempest by floating’ bristles, 70,000 cwt. rags, 3680 ewt. 
on his paletot, like Mr. Newman’s | sailcloth, 1180 ewt. ofl , (987 ewt. 
favourite saint? To discover!mats, 6090 cwt. raw hides, 5100 
what seemed so hard to believe,'cwt. of tar, 3600 cwt. feathers, 
it was necessary to turn to the 400 ewt. potash, 555,012 timbers, 
eighth page of the same im-:21,065 oak timbers forship-build- 
pression, where, in the Paris!ing, and 2136 lasts pipestaves.” 
news of the day before, it was| Bristles and rags! Plenty of both 
stated that the Count de Morny;in the camp, no doubt; but the 
is the uterine brother of the Em-| enumeration of these articles be- 
peror. “It isnow said — and, Llilonged to a paragraph in the 
may add, is believed in the best-!next column, where the exports 
informed quarters —that the Em-| from Memel were detailed. 

peror had resolved to declare the; These are a few out of the host 
Count de Morny the legitimate|/of misprints which might be ac- 
son of King Louis of Holland/cumulated were only a few of ‘‘ the 
and Queen Hortense, and con-! gentlemen who write with ease,” 
sequently his own brother.” Injand are printed with difficulty, to 
lifting the type for a different)send their experiences to House- 
edition, the comment upon this!hold Words. In conclusion, just 
paragraph had _ unfortunately!now, merely to show that there 
been left behind; for, after dis-}has been no invidious selection 
posing of the Count de Morny,!in the instances cited from the 
the correspondent continued the; London press, it may be men- 
adventure of Cardinal Wiseman tioned that our own printer, ina 
as quietly as if nobody else’s'proof of an article for a recent 
affairs had interposed to render; number of this journal, converted 
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a very distinguished judge into|'burn brightly; the scenery and 
‘Mr, Justice Nightman.” dresses are new and glittering; 
the audience are in capital hu- 
cas aoe predisposed to be eee 
and prognosticating all sorts o 
BIRTHDAYS. ‘good things for tlie piece and its 
Bintius, Marriages and Deaths! actors. See, here is the Infant 
This sentence is succinct enough. Roscius, the Young (tarrick, the 
in all conscience; ’tis as short as; Sucking Sappho. What thunders 
a hunting mass; and yet itcom-'of applause greet these juvenile 
prises in its three brief acts the; debutants on the imperial stage! 
whole dramaof life. Of the acting, Alack, how often it must happen 
copy of that drama, be it under- | that Roscius comes to shame, and 
stood, thereisagreat folio edition: Garrick is “ goosed,” and Sappho 
locked up in a certain library to! makes a bad end of it, pelted 
which humanity is denied access; with oranges and half-pence, be- 
and in that volume of the human fore the end of the third act! 
comedy there are prologues and! But, clap or hiss, the end must 
epilogues, exits and entrances,!come, and the bell ring, and the 
stage directions, and variorum curtain fall. 
notes that we wiss not of; but we,| Birthdays! Are they not one 
in our limited appreciation, are!of the three great legacies in- 
confined’ to being spectators of'herited equally by all the chil- 
(and, in our turn, actors in) the dren of humanity? Nokes has his 
three-act epopoa of birth, of} birthday as well as the Norman- 
marriage, and of death. ‘he; descended Earl; and Nokes, or 
comedy is played out with a due Smith, or Briggs, may keep their 
attention to the unitics and exi-| birthdays with as much joy and 
gences of scenic effect and spec-|merry-making, as kings and 
tacle. There is a grand birthday queens with their salutes of an 
féte in the first act; a bridal) hundred guns and one. 
chorus in the second, with! When aman dies, if he be a 
maidens clad in white, and scat-| pauper, we pack him up in a deal 
tering flowers; then the stage; box, and “rattle his bones over 
darkens, and the green curtain: the stones” to the pauper burial- 
goes down upon all the dancing! ground, where we bury him like 
and glitter, and there is nothing: so much rubbish to be shot; if he 
left but darkness and the night-|be a prince, we wrap him up in 
watchers. velvet, and gold, and stuff his 
Birthdays! What a joyous|poor dead body full of sweet 
wi@tream of melody runs through herbé, and make a herald brag 
wuamat gay first act of the play!/about his empty titles over his 
! e instruments of the musicians | grave. We have nodding plumes, 
ee in excellent tune; the lampsi“rich silk scarves and mutes,” 
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; ; . ‘fat e saine and less chatter- 
gilt nails, cherubim’s vaeatl tthy ! ee about, and cease- 
silver-gilt plates, for t have dhe llese potterings over fireplaces 
he sho dead Voqie due veniek ith saucepans Hever h of 
ospl : “9 er h irth oO 
‘terious messes, at the 
shell, the contract coffin, bea : aes 
: ° the little sweep in the garret, 
maimed rites, and the drunken! ; Bae Palace. 
i an;!of the little Prince of the Pa 
prove digget: for he peor many a ie bursting into the 
just as in France they have tt | , 2-chamber of the 
ore pap ge apa pe age gig Mom 
- derated man-child in h ’ 
Se San He a eee ed eh eee 
nies with his silver chain and/|swathe I hal d 
‘ica-'ing out to his Marshals, an 
ebony biton, and all the brica ae me ‘s, and Cardinals, with 
brace of the Lompes funébres, for): TESST Ss alah f 
: . and exultation o 
ro paaened ine geld gra i Le ates , and new 
Pierre just a croyue-mor ’ As < he} ine of 
: . : th a| nascent hope, is a g 
a dingy bier on wheels, wi Rome?” siuma but 46: te ecle 
driver in rusty boots, and a bat-| Rome! & ‘al mon 
; sisame tune as the parish nu 
tered cocked-hat, a scant service! same Mr, R 
: : to the happy Mr. Rage, 
of bad Latin hastily mumbled, | does holding a parti- 
and an asperging ree ae ae ava Deatiee ee in her 
eee, ede fe ae as arms she informs him that it is 
uN se ae mere into the | the finest child ‘that hever were 
penal pring thinks ” They both mean Bany, 
world than he can carry anything | seen. y lin their 
4 rst bi iand they are both equal in the 
out, there is in the first birthday | an 4 ee pa aed 
: ae be- | birth. aby Beggar is B00! 
of royalty little ditterence Rabe Basous” The eriekia 
tween that of Jack Ragg thejas Baby B: sap Ge a beOken 
crossing-sweeper. Phere ey be Herel ae The acess’ aaaee 
Guns way digo wed the child ip be au MIU CS: whether behav 
Bacn ia ne Het ae the refix of Sir, and the presse 
orn; : es) ge | ‘ tice or not; an 
iat ow 6 Mex app tet. celta cuca tele uals aa 
first view of Mrs. Ragg’s ’ . ir of a 
as the heir o 
yes aoe ee yas rele? in the Registrar-General’ 
rchbishop, an ea if Mr. Ragg, pere, 
tate are withireturns. Nay, if Mr. Ragg, p 
great officers of State ar | invest three shillings 
Hee ah Epa aasinriten s oye siesenes with the Ba 
nee : f the Times newspaper, he 
the same skill in the doctor, oe 4 > that 
: t full length im tha 
same care and attention in the) can ee uncement 
icitude andijournal such an anno 
nurse, the same solicitu as “in Hampshire Hog Lane, 
joy in all womankind that arejas “in Pores 
about: the same pride in thejthe lady of John Ragg, Esquir ’ 
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of a Son.” His lady may go to.a birthday, she ‘spects; she 
St. Giles’s or St. James’s and be .“‘growed,” for aught she knows; 
churched by a live Doctor of the “Speculator” who raised 
Divinity, and what more canthe her, old master who made the 
infant prince have than a little flesh fi , or old missis who 
larger type in the newspaper, a whipped her with a poker, never 
few more lines, the smoke and made her Birthday presents — 
smell of a little gunpowder, and;what should she, or Jack Ragg | 
an archbishop to compose a form in England, or Fagg the tramp, 
of thanksgiving to be recited, or Bobtail the thief, know or 
on the Sunday following, in all:care about their birthdays? 
parish churches in Kngland,;|'They have no large Family 
and the town of Berwick-upon-| Bibles with all the birthdays of 
‘Tweed. the family accurately registered 
But though our first Birthdays on the tly leaves. ‘They have no 
are all pretty nearly alike, no, Bibles at all, no families, no 
sooner is Baby short-coated and: anything. What should they 
weaned than we begin to play | know of their own birthdays 
our little game of mummeries| when they are utterly ignorant 
and masquecradings, posture-jof the meaning and purpose of 
makings and hankcy - pankey the great blessed Birthday — 
tricks; and the Birthday be-jnay, ignorant of its very being. 
comes an institution to be kept: You shall go down courts and 
with great state, and splendour, alleys; you shall hold your 
and carousal by the rich, to be: breath in the noisome stench of 
neglected or ignored by the common lodging-houses; you 
poor. Little Jack Ragg speedily | shall stir up the breathing heaps 
forgets all about his birthday, | of foul rags on which the rays of 
if indeed anybody ever took the the policeman’s bulls-eye fall; 
trouble to inform him of thej;you shall see the man in tatters, 
exact date of the anniversary of, and the ‘‘woman in unwomanly 
that event: that young gentle-jrags,” the boy thief, the girl 
man has sundry important pre-|without aname, the whole tribe 
occupations touching the pro-,from the patriarch to the new- 
vision of shoes for his feet, a;born babe in dirt, hunger, mi- 
shirt for his back, victuals for sery, and the ignorance that 
his belly, and a bed to lay his'slayeth. To talk to these for- 
head upon; and he is oftener!lorn beings about their birth- 
prompter to bewail his cxistence days! 
altogether, and that he “hever et we all have our Birthdays, 
wor born,” than to make en-/though ofttimes disregardful of 
uiries as to when his natal day|them as of other precious gifts; 
alitdes, and rejoice thereupon./there may be no oxen roasted 


Leieaweck Topsey never had|whole, or fireworks let off, or 
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Sir Roger de Coverley danced, tal-carvings byGrinlingGibbons) 
when our natal anniversaries,— Shall we stand here while the 
come round, yet we can be joyfulitrumpets bray out their noisy 
for our birthdays,and thankful for ;fanfares, and the joy-bells ring 
that mercy, which has permitted their merry peals, and the Tower 
us to enjoy so many of them. ‘guns thunder forth salutes, and 

I am not about to inflict upon, countless musquetoons and esco- 
_ my reader a course of Lempri¢re.pettes go on private account, 

or Adams’s Roman Antiquitics,:and all in honour of this brave 
else it would be as easy as lying: birthday — the birthday of 
to tell you how the ancients kept; Charles Stewart, King of Eng- 
their birthdays; how the men'land, the king who is come to 
sacrificed to Jupiter and the his own again, and is making his 
women to Juno; how rich dresses ‘triumphal entry into his restored 
were worn and presented as'kingdom on the thirtieth anni- 
gifts: how great feasts were versary of his birth! Here come 
held, where the guests in pos-:the London train- bands, with 
tures of graceful accubation silver trumpets and flaunting 
made themselves sick with those! banners. They have quite for- 
peculiarly . nasty dishes which gotten all about ship-money, and 
were the glory of Roman'the five members, and Mr. 
cookery. Yet there are some mo-'Prynne’s ears. Hark how the 
dern birthdays in whose phases. mob shout ‘Long live the King!” 
of celebration there may be!See how the soldiers wave their 
things socially interesting. ‘pikes; — these are Monk’s Cold- 

Place to Princes, and Iet us'streams, my dear. These loyal 
have a peep at the King’s birth- hearts in buff jerkins and head- 
day! hich King and which'pieces belong to the same armed 
birthday shall we have? There’ bands that ‘‘clappedthcir bloody 
are many to choose from. Shall hands” when another Charles 
we go back to the twenty-ninth Stewart, also King of England, 
of May, sixteen hundred and came out of a certain window in 
sixty, and stand at Charing Cross the banqueting house close by, 
(close by where was once a cer-: twelve years agone. Mr. Marvel, 
tain statue, pulled down during; the member for Hull, who writ 
the late troubles, and supposed ;that piece on the death of 
to have been cast into parlia-; Charles 1., is sitting at a window 
mentary ordnance, for adminis-'in the house of a friend of his, a 
tering ‘apostolic blows and! bowyer, in Charing Cross. He 
knocks” long since, but which sees the armed bands and hears 
has been safely hidden under- the shouts of the loyal mob, and 
ground, and is soon to be set up thinks of the time they shouted 
again in as high estate as ever |‘‘'l'o your tents, O Israel!” and 
with new glorifications of pedes- smiles melancholily. Now come 
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the heralds and pursuivants (the | royal grace and affability and 
last time they had new tabards| majesty visible in every flexure 
was at Qliver’s funeral); nowjof his nervous form, in every 
come the peers in their robes —|curvet of his admirably managed 
many of them have left little;charger. The bells ring, the 
scores unpaid in the Low Coun-|cannons roar, the people shout 
tries, my dear, and what.is left|louder than ever. Flowers are 
of their broad acres they carry | strewn in his path; women wee 
in the skirts of their velvet robes,; and laugh wildly, and wave their 
and the remnant of their plate|kerchiefs; the conduits run wine, 
in the gold of their coronets, and|the taverns overflow with cus- 
their rents and fines for renewal |tomers; whole oxen are roasted 
of leases in their embroidered in open places; at night there 
arters and jewelled Georges.|is a bonfire at the corner of 
ere comes the Deliverer, the;every street; and decorous 
Restorer of Monarchy, the great; Master Samuel Pepys, returning 
Duke of Albemarle; he in his: homewards, is seized upon by 
flowing periwig andsilverarmour,madcap cavaliers, and made to 
and blue ribbon, and steed with drink the King’s health on his 
embroidered housings, cannot knees. Hurrah! let us all throw 
be any relative or connection of!our caps into the air and shout 
that stern General Monk with:for this glorious birthday! Pull 
dull corslet, plain bands, high: Oliver’s bones from their grave, 
boots of buff leather and steeple: and hang dead Bradshaw up on 
hat, who was one of Oliver's: Tyburn gibbet, with the red 
men, and was so fierce against. robe he wore at that awful bigh 
monarchy only five weeks since.' Court of Justice about him. Set 
Here comes the -Lord Mayor, |up the Maypoles again; open 
ready to entertain the King, ‘all the theatres; bring Doctor 
Heaven bless him! with as!Lawnsleeves back again to his 
gorgeous a banquet and as,rectory, and send Obadiah Crop- 
generous wine as he was wontiears packing to Geneva. Fat 
to entertain his Highness the' pig nor goose no more oppose, 
Lord Protector, Heaven blessinor “ blaspheme custard through 
kim (in the past tense). Here|the nose.” The King enjoys his 
come the barons of the Cinque,own again; this is his birthday, 
Ports, bearing the royal canopy;'and each succecding birthday 
and here comes the hero of the shall be more glorious than the 
birthday, here comes the Kine! other! 
his royal brothers of York and} I wonder if any decent section 
Gloucester on either side, his|of those loyal thousands had had 
swarthy face glowing with plea-|the least idea of what the 
sure; royal witticisms flowing: yearly succeeding birthdays of 
fast from the royal lips; the|this well-beloved, long-desired 
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Charles Stewart would bring|great jocoseness even unto the 
about, whether they would have | present day. 


shouted quite so loud or quite so 
loyally. Shere were many birth- 
days in store for the restored 
King yet. At some he touched 
right royally for the evil, and 
hung the angel gold about the 
necks of the sick with his accus- 
tomed grace; at one he may 
have tasted his first pine-apple, 
and at one cracked that famous 
joke when he saw the thief pick 
his courtier’s pocket. At all his 
birthdays, doubtless therc were 
great feasts and merry-makings 
and junketings; great presenta- 
tions of rich gifts; great as- 
semblies of courtiers playing 
basset, and French boys singing 
love songs in that ‘glorious 
gallery;” court plays in which 
saintly Miss Blagg, vivacious 
Miss Stewart, and witty Gram- 


mont, and worthless Legion, 
acted; but as cach birthday 


came round jt was to a King be- 
coming more profligate, more 
heartless, more lavish of his sub- 
jects’ money, more neglectful of 
his own and their honour, more 
detestable, despicable and scan- 
dalous as a man and a monarch. 
His last two birthday suits were 
dyed with the bleed: of Russell 
and Sidney, and his last shame 
was to be as cruel as Amurath. 
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Urwarps of two thousand acci- 
dents in factories — being the 
usual average -— occured in the 
half year, last reported upon by 
the factory inspectors. Of this 
number, all but about a hundred 
were not only preventible, but 
such as millowners are bound by 
Jaw to prevent. The law compels 
these gentlemen to fence their 
machinery; but, in an unfortun- 
ately large number of instances, 
the obligation is resisted. As a 
consequence of this resistance, 
one and twenty persons have, in 
six months, been drawn into 
machinery, and slain by every 
varicty of torture, from breaking 
on the wheel to being torn limb 
from linb. One hundred and 
fifty working people have had 
torn away from them, during the 
same six months, a part of the 
right hand that earns their bread. 
A hundred and thirty two have 
lost part of the left hand. Eight 
and twenty have lost arms or 
legs; two hundred and fifty have 
had their bones cracked in their 
bodies: more than a hundred 


And having outlived his sub-;have suffered fracture or other 
jects’ love and his own honour, /|serious damage to the head apg... 

he died a poor worn-out, re-jface; and one thousand two hig,” 
probate pensioner. This was the|dred and seventy two have be wy 
merry monarch, my dear; andjpainfully, but not dangerously, ~. 
we admire his goodness of heart, |torn, cut, or bruised. The price 


his charming affability, and his|of life is twenty pounds; and 
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lower damage costs but a trifle to 
the person whosc neglect has in- 
flicted it. What it costs to the 
sufferer, all may judge who ever 
read London police reports, and 
meet from time to time with the 
sad stories of men, women and 
boys, who — having been muti- 
lated in a factory and rendcred 
useless to the owner thereof — 
are pitilessly thrown upon the 
world. 

It has been proved by the ex- 
perience of millowners who have 
obeyed the dictates of humanity, 
that every part of the machinery 
they use can be securely fenced 
without producing a great fire of 
Manchester, or causing the total 
ruin of Great Britain as a manu- 
facturing country. The Home 
Secretary has, therefore, since 
we last called attention to this 
subject,* rescinded cvery com- 
promise between right and con- 
venience that was, a year ago, 
admitted by authority ; and orders 
that henceforth the law shall be 
enforced to theutmost. Unfenced 
machinery is not to be held to be 
innocent until it has spilt “much 
more blood;” but, shall be made 
innocent before it can have had 
time to crack a bone, orcrusha 
body. Instantly a large number 
of millowners fly to the platform, 
deliver and hear angry orations, 
form deputations, and declare 

selves a slaughtered in- 
:, test. 
~attAt a great meeting heldin Man- 
chester, when this increased care 
for the lives of workpeople was 
* In Volume XXV.f, p. 326. 
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threatened, one speaker drew an 
awful picture of theconflagration 
that would follow. ‘ Suppose,” 
said he, ‘‘the mill-owners were to 
go home and set to work to case 
all their gearing; in many of the 
mills miles of casing (wooden 
one of course) would be re- 

uired, and the effect would be 
that, within this casing, a large 
amount of cotton flake and dust 
would find its way /hear, hear]. 
This would more or less interfere 
with the oiling of the machinery, 
and a spark, communicating to 
the fibres inside this casing, 
would inevitably lead to the de- 
struction of the whole mill (hear, 
hear, hear]; the soft fibre would 
ignite like gunpowder, the fire 
would pass from shaft to shaft, 
and it would be found that the 
moment the fire was put out in 
one place it would break forth in 
another and render extinction 
impossible. ‘The wood casing 
too, when ignited, would fallin 
burning fragments and set fire to 
every thing else.” Upon this 
magnificent picture of ruin, which 
Martin might have been tempted 
to paint, Mr. Howell, one of the 
Inspectors, comments by stating 
the result of proper fencing in a 
large factory at Hyde, near Man- 
chester. ‘In that factory,” he 
says, ‘‘several hundred feet of 
horizontal shafting, having been 
enclosed in hexagonal wood 
casing under the supervision of 
Mr. Robert Hall, the manager, a 
length of the casing which had 
been fixed more than six calendar 
months was, at my request, taken 
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down while I was in the factory,|their men that certain things 
in order to ascertain the fact;which the masters of the masters 
whether any cotton flake or dust|order them to do, they have not 
had insinuated itself within the|/done? For thus begins the list 
casing; and it was satisfactory |which is hung up in all the facto- 
to find that the inside of the|ries throughout the kingdom: 
casing bse free from the insi- “DANGEROUS MACHINERY AND ACCI- 
dious intrusion of cotton flake and |yents. Every fly-wheel connected with 
dust as it was when first put up 71 the steam-engine oy water-wheel, whether 
Th oi ed thatvict: ; h * lin the engine-house or not,and every part 
en it is said that victims have | of 4 steam-engine and water-wheel, and 
been cautioned, and that they /every hoist or teagle,and every shaft and 
were heedless of instructions. every wheel, drum or pulley, by which the 
A hi hi : notion of the first moving power is com- 
SsuMeE - this to be the case, municated to any mnachine, must be se- 
though it is not true that every |curely fenced; and every wheel-race 
accident results. or, that one half|™must be fenced close to the edgo; and 
f th ‘id aa It. fr ie the said protection to each part must not 
of the accidents result, from Care-|ije removed while the parts requiring to 
lessness on the part of the|be fenced ae in motion. — 7 8 Vict. 
sufferer. A large proportion of|° 15. §§ 21, 73." 
them are such as no prudence or| It is indeed, then, to a ‘wanton 
foresight on the part of the work- | disobedience of orders,” that the 
man could have hindered. That,|accidents in factories are com- 
from the nature of the several monly to be ascribed. But who 
disasters, can be shown; but it/is guilty of the disobedience, — 
is evident cnough from the fact,|the masters or the men? 
that many of these heedless fel-| We may sum up this part of 
lows are men maimed when inthe |the subject in the words of the 
pome of life, after a long fami-|inanager of a great factory, 
iarity with factory machinery,|quoted by Mr. Howell: — “The 
and a career in which they have/fact is, that all these shafts can 
become so noted for their skill,;and ought to be fenced; they 
carefulness, intelligence andiought to be cased. This is a 
steadiness, as to have been pro-|plain question, upon which an 
moted above their fellows to si-|intelligent man in afustian jacket 
tuations of trust and responsibi-|who spends all his time among 
lity. Letus grant, however, that|the machinery in a factory, can 
the victims are all negligent|form as sound a judgment as the 
rogues who have not done what! gentlemen in the counting- house 
they were bidden to do. Whatis| who calculate the expense. ‘They 
ie ae of a appre eed pave as Sos NY the de 3 
ulness of orders shown by the|they do not pu em on 
masters, who, being bound to|drums; nor are they liable to be 
hang up in their mills a list of|caught by a strap lapping on a 
certain obligations laid upon!naked unfenced shaft.” 
them, thereby advertise to all| A few months previous to our 
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last discussion on this subject, in| horizontal shafts might be pre- 


a circular letter dated the thirty- 
first of January eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, mill-owners were 
reminded of the law as it regards 
the fencing of mill-gearing, and 
were informed that its provisions 
must be, for the future, strictly 
observed. Out of this announce- 
ment was bred the great meeting 
of mill-owners at Manchester, 
whereat fire and ruin were pre- 
dicted in the manner already 
shown. At that meeting a depu- 
tation was appointed, which was 
received at the Home Office in 
March last year, and which there 
made representations of the im- 
possibility of fencing horizontal 
shafts; of the danger of fire if the 
impossibility were accomplished ; 
of the fact that horizontal shafts 
usually revolve at a height from 
the floor, which makes it impos- 
sible for danger to arise from 
them; and of the great expense 
that would be incurred by mill- 
owners in doing impossibilities to 
prevent impossibilities, whereby 
they would, after all, only set 
their premises on fire. By some 
such line of argument the Home 
Secretary was induced to direct 
that, inasmuch as the circular 
letter of the thirty-first of Janua- 
ry had been construed to require 
the universal adoption of a per- 
manent fixed casing, that circu- 
lar should be for a time suspend- 
ed, and need not be acted upon. 
But, at the same time, the same 
Secretary pointed out various 
modes and precautions by which 
danger to the workpcople from 


vented. This concession to the 
mill-owners was promulgated in 
a circular bearing date the fif- 
teenth of March last year, which 
closed in this manner: “The best 
proof that the adoption of these 
or any other suggestionsis asufii- 
cient compliance with the require- 
ments of the law in this respect, 
will, of course, be the absence of 
«uccidents hereafter in those facto- 
ries in which these precautions 
shall have been adopted; at the 
same time the inspectors are in- 
structed to remind the occupiers 
of factories that if an accident 
shall* occur in any factory in 
which no attempt shall have been 
made, within a reasonable time, 
to introduce any contrivance by 
which this accident might have 
been prevented,” they will be 
liable to prosecution. 

The required proof of the suffi- 
ciency of mild suggestions has 
not been given. During the past 
year, deaths and mutilations of 
the most horrible kind have been 
as frequent as they ever were; 
many of them have been caused 
bY machinery revolving at heights 
above seven feet from the floor; 
they have been found to oceur 
even at a height of nearly fifteen 
feet. In comparatively few cases 
have the suggestions offered by 
the Home Office for the preven- 
tion of this crushing and maiming, 
received any practical attention. 

The right step has, in conse- 

uence, been taken by the 
xovernment; and on the eighth 
of January in the present year, a 
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letter was sent from the Home 
Office to the Factory Inspectors, 
directing that they should insti- 
tute proceedings to enforce the 
Jaw which requires that horizon- 
tal shafts shall be fenced, and 
that they should not defer such 
proceedings until after the occur- 
rence of accidents which such 
fencing might have prevented. 
The relaxations allowed by the 
circular of the fifteenth of March 
In the previous year, were there- 
fore withdrawn, and ceased to be 
in force. “The object of the law 
was,” as Lord Palmerston said, 
“to prevent accidents, not to 
punish for them.” Indulgence, 
trust in strap-hooks and sponta- 
neous humanity, have been tried. 
The result has been no diminu- 
tion in the accidents, and very 
little use even of those cheap con- 
trivances which the deputation of 
mill-owners suggested as effec- 
tual, and promised for their body 
to adopt. It has become evident, 
also, that the contrivances in 
rane would indeed lessen by 

fty per cent. the number of pre- 
ventible accidents, but would 
leave still a large annual list of 
killed and wounded. Measures of 
complete prevention introduced 
voluntarily into some extensive 
factories, have worked in sucha 
way as to disprove all the argu- 
ments against them put forth a 
twelvemonth ago by the mill- 
owners’ deputation. Complete 
protection of the lives of factory 
Operatives is now, therefore, no 
longer a fiction introduced among 
the statutes; but the means to- 
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wards it are to be henceforward, 
without further wavering, strictly 
and actively enforced. 

The battle will have to be 
fought stoutly by the factory in- 
spectors; for, they have much 
passive resistance to subdue. Mr. 
Leonard Horner tells us in his 
report, of a young man aged 
twenty-two, who in November 
last perished at Oldham. His 
foot became entangled im a strap 
of the machine at which he was 
working, and the strap havin 
lapped round the horizonta 
shaft, he was dragged up, his 
skull was fractured, and he died 
immediately. A few guide hooks 
to prevent the falling of the strap 
would have made that accident 
impossible; but even this simple 
protection to life — one of those 
promised by the Manchester de- 
putation — was not furnished by 
the mill-owner. He was _ pro« 
secuted; there was no doubt 
about either the facts or the law 
relating to them; but five ma- 
gistrates (of whom three happen- 
ed to be themselves great owners 
of unfenced machinery), after a 
short retirement, came into court 
and announced that the case was 
dismissed, without giving any 
reason for the decision. Mr. 
Horner adds to this, another 
case, which occurred in his dis- 
trict a few weeks later. A man in 
the prime of life — aged twenty- 
nine — immediately after he had 
begun work one morning, was 
caught by a strap and dragged 
up to a horizontal shaft, totally 
unfenced, revolving at a height 
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of ten or eleven feet from the 
floor. The shaft dashed out his 
brains upon the ceiling, until the} gradually extending itself, in 
engine could be stopped. The providing comfortable accom- 
owner of this unfenced machine|modation for their workers du- 
was prosecuted before the local! ring meal hours, and before com- 
magistrates — again gentlemen|mencing work in the morning.” 
who had the “‘owner’s interest” |’I'he Messrs. Scott of Dumfries, 
uppermost in their minds. Thejhave established at their works, 
case was gone into very fully,)a kitchen and refreshment room. 
and it was proved that, had a! Fora penny they supply a quart 
very few shillings been spent onjof porridge and milk, a pint of 
strap-hooks (as the Home Office | tea or coffee, with milk and sugar, 
had recommended), the brains|/or a quart of broth with meat, 
of the deceased would not have jadding potatoes for another half- 
been beaten out in the defen-|penny. ‘The quality of each 
dant’s service. ‘After being ab- | article supplied was reported by 
sent for an hour with their three! the sub-inspector to be substan- 
clerks, the magistrates returned |tial and good. The Messrs.Scott 


of “the praiseworthy liberality 
of some mill-owners, which was 








into court, when a neighbourin 
mill-owner said, that after muc 
consideration they had come to 
the conclusion that the act con- 
strained them to convict; but 
they 
enalty,” that is — Ten Pounds. 
hen the mill-owner sets that 
price on his workmaun’s brains, 
who can wonder if the workman 
sets a price still lower on his 
master’s heart! : 

We have not spoken of this 
state of things as if we loved it; 
but at the same time let it not be 
supposed that we attack this 
grave and general shortcoming, 
in any spirit of unkind feeling 
against mill-owners as a body. 
The very same report that tells 
us of these base things, tells also 
of noble enterprises nobly ven- 

‘tured, and of a fine spirit shown 
by other chieftains of the cotton 
class: Sir John Kincaid writes 


have also lately added a reading- 
room, lighted with gas at their 
own expense, for the benefit of 
their workers. At the cotton 
mills, near Lanark, an apart- 


should do so in the lowest; ment has also been fitted up atthe 


expense of the company, for the 
accommodation of their workers 
during meal hours, and provided 
with a comfortable fire in cold 
weather.” 

And, finally, who shall say 
that there is no health in the 
system which is producing that 
vast establishment of Saltaire, 
near Bradford, probably the 
largest factory in the world, 
wherein Mr. ‘Titus Salt, the first 
manufacturer who introduced 
fabrics of Alpaca wool, sets at 
work fifty thousand spindles, 
twelve hundred power looms, 
and a little colony of people. He 
has gone out to the valley of the 
river Air, which supplies water 
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for his engines, has the Liver-|and are now occupied by abouta 
pool and Leeds canal under his| thousand persons. 


warehouse walls, and a branch 


After physic, sugar; and 60, 


from the Leeds and Bradford'for the present, ends our treat- 
railway running into his pre-|ment of a difficult and painful 


mises. 
four miles from Bradford, he 
knows better than to adopt the 
agricultural idea, of ‘giving an 
eight mile walk to.and from work 
by way of freshener to the 
strength of his labourers, and to 
avoid giving them a settlement 
upon his land. He is forming for 
them a settlement under the 
shadow of the factory, in a new 
town built wholly for them and 
their families — for a population, 
it is supposed, of about eight 
thousand. This town is to be 
thoroughly drained, amply sup- 
plied with water, and will be 
lighted with gas; it will contain a 
ehurch, schools, a market, a 
a dining hall and kitchen, 

aths and wash-houses, ground 
for recreation; the streets are to 
be spacious; 
various sizes, small separate 
dwellings and boarding houses 
for the single; each house will 
contain every possible arrange- 
ment for adding to the comfort 
and health of the inmates; the 
water is to be pure, unaffected 
by the drainage; and smoke is 
not to contaminate the atmo- 
sphere. The total number of 
residences proposed to be built 
eventually, as the demand for 
them may arise, is seven hun- 
dred: of which one hundred and 
sixty-four cottages and boarding- 
houses have been already built, 


Theses premises being| case. 
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IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
Five years have elapsed 
since Monsieur Lomaque stood 
thoughtfully at the gate of Tru- 
daine’s house, looking after the 
carriage of the bride and bride- 
groom, and seriously reflecting 
on the events of the future. Great 
changes have passed over that 
domestic firmament in which he 
prophetically discerned the little 
warning cloud. Greater changes 
have passed over the firmament 
of France. 
What was Revolt five years 
ago is Revolution now — revolu- 


the cottages of|tion which hasengulphed thrones 


and principalities and powers; 
which has set up crownless, in- 
hereditary kings and counsellors 
of its own, aad has bloodily torn 
them down again by dozens; 
which has raged on and raged 
unrestrainedly in fierce earnest, 
until but one king can still govern 
and control it for a little while. 
That King is named Terror, and 
seventeen hundred and ninety- 
four is the year of his reign. 
Monsieur Lomaque, _ land- 
steward no longer, sits alone in 
an official-looking room in one 
of the official buildings of Paris. 
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It is another July evening, penn ees which he had to give 
fine as that evening when he and ‘for his sister’s sake. By slow 
Trudaine sat talking together on| gradations downward, from bad 
the bench overlooking the Seine./to worse, her husband’s character 
The window of the room is wide'manifested itself less and Jess 
open, and a faint, pleasantjdisguisedly almost day by day. 
breeze is beginning to flow|Occasional slights ending in ha- 
throughit. But Lomaque breathes |bitual neglect; carcless estrange- 
uneasily, asif still oppressed by|ment turning to cool enmity; 
the suliey mid-day neat: and {small insults which ripened evilly 
there are signs of perplexity and|to great injuries — these were 
trouble in his face as he looks|the pitiless signs which showed 
down absently now and then into|her that she had risked all, and 
the street. The times he lives inj lost all while still a young woman 
are enough of themselves to sad-|— these were the unmerited 
den any man’s face. Jn this fear-|afflictions which found her help- 
ful Reign of ‘Terror no living|less, and would have left her 
being in all the city of Paris can|helpless, but for the ever-present 
rise in the morning and be cer-|comfort and support of her bro- 
tain of escaping the spy, the de-|ther’s self-denying love. From 
nunciation, the arrest, or the|the first, Trudaine had devoted 
guillotine, before night. Such/himself to meet such trials as 
times are trying enough to op-{now assailed him; and, like a 
press any man’s spirits; but Lo-j|man, he met them, in defiance 
maque is not thinking of them, or/alike of persecution from the 
caring for them, now. Outofa;/mother and of insult from the 
mass of papers which lie before;son. The hard task was only 
him on his old writing-table, he|lightened when, as time ad- 
has just taken up and read one,|/vanced, public trouble began to 
which has carried his thoughts|mingle itself with private grief. 
back to the past, and to the|Then absorbing political neces- 
changes which have taken place|sities came as a relief to do- 
since he stood alone on the door-|mestic misery. Then it grew to 
step of Trudaine’s house, ponder-|be the one purpose and pursuit 
ing on what might happen. of Danville’s life cunningly to 

More rapidly, even, than he|shape his course so that he might 
had foreboded those changes|move safely onward with the ad- 
had occurred. In less time, even,|vancing revolutionary tide — he 
than he had anticipated, the sad|cared not whither, as long ashe 
emergency for which Rose's bro- | kept his possessions safe and his 
ther had prepared, as for a barely jlife out of danger. — His mother 
ossible calamity, overtook Tru-|inflexibly true to her old-world 
Sigh, ond called for all the|convictions through all peril, 


patifiwce, the courage, the self-| might entreat and upbraid, might 
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talk of honour and courage and|rible Fouquier-Tinville; and won 
sincerity — he heeded her not, or} his way to a place in the office of 
heeded only to laugh. As he had/|the Secret Police. 


taken the false way with his wife, 


Meanwhile, Danville’s anger 


so he was now bent on taking it|cooled down: he recovered the 


with the world. The years passed 
on: destroying changes swept 
hurricane-like over the old go- 
verning system of France; and 
still Danville shifted successfully 
with the shifting times. The first 
days of the Terror approached; 
in public and in private— in high 
places and in low — each man 
now suspected his brother. Craft 
as Danville was, even he fell 
under suspicion at last, at head- 
quarters in Paris, principally on 
his mother’s account. ‘l’his was 
his first political failure, and, in 
a moment of thoughtless rage 
and disappointment, he wreaked 
the irritation caused by it on Lo- 
maque. Suspected himself, he 
in turn suspected the land-stew- 
ard. His mother! fomented the 
suspicion — Lomaque was dis- 
missed. 

In the old times the victim 
would have been ruined — in the 
new times he was simply rendered 
eligible for a political vocation 
in life. Lomaque was poor, 
quick-witted, secret, not scru- 
po oue He was a good patriot, 


aia of ambition, a subtle, cat- 
ike courage, nothing to dread — 
and he went to Paris. ‘There 
were plenty of small chances 
there for men of his calibre. He 
waited for one of them. It came; 
he made the most of it; attracted 
favourably the notice of the ter- 


use of that cunning sense which 
had hitherto served him well 
and sent to recal the discarded 
servant. It was too late. Lomaque 
was already in a position to 
set him at defiance — nay, to put 
his neck, perhaps, under the blade 
of the guillotine. Worse than this, 
anonymous letters reached him, 
warning him to lose no time in 

roving his patriotism by some 
indisputable sacrifice, and in 
silencing his mother, whose 
imprudent sincerity was likely 
ere long to cost her her life. 
Danville knew her well enough 
to know that there was but one 
way of saving her, and thereby 
saving himself. She had always 
refused to emigrate; but he now 
insisted that she should seize the 
first opportunity he could procure 
for her of quitting France, until 
calmer times arrived. Probably 
she would have risked her own 
life ten times over rather than 
have obeyed him; but she had 
not the courage to risk her son’s 
too; and she yielded for his sake. 
Partly by secret influence, partly 





e had good patriot friends,/by unblushing fraud, Danville 


procured for her such papers and 
leas as would enable her to 

eave France by way of Marseilles. 
Even then she refused to depart, 
until she knew what her son’s 
plans were for the future. He 
ishowed her a letter which he was 
| about to despatch to Robespierre 


{ 
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himself, vindicating his suspected 
patriotism, and indignantly de- 
manding to be allowed to prove it 
by filling some office, no matter 
how smail, under the redoubtable 
triumvirate which then governed, 
ormore properly,terrificd France. 
The sight of this document 
reassured Madame Danville. She 
bade her son farewell, and 
departed at last, with one trusty 
servant, for Marseilles. 

Danville’s intention in sending 
his letter to Paris, had been 
simply to save himself by patriotic 
bluster. He was thunder-struck 
at receiving a reply, taking him 
at his word, and summoning 
him to the capital to accept 
employment there under the then 
existing government. There was 
no choice but to obey. So to 
Paris he journeyed; taking his 
wife with him into the very jaws 
of danger. He was then at open 
enmity with Trudaine; and the 
more anxious and alarmed he 
could make the brother feel on 
the sister’s account, the better he 
was pleased. True to his trust 
and his love, through all dangers 
as through all persecutions, Tru- 
daine followed them; and the 
street of their sojourn at Paris, 
in the perilous daysof the 'lerror, 
was the street of his sojourn, 
too. 

Danville had been astonished 
at the acceptance of his protfered 
services — he was still more 
amazed when he found that the 
post selected for him was one of 
the superintendent's places in 


first suggested 
that very office of Secret Police| gloomy 
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in which Lomaque was employed 
as Agent. Robespierre and his 
colleagues had taken the measure 
of their man — he had money 
enough and local importance 
enough to be worth studying. 
They knew where he was to be 
distrusted, and how he might be 
made useful. The affairs of the 
Secret Police were the sort of 
affairs which an unscrupulously 
cunning man was fitted to help 
on; and the faithful exercise of 
that cunning in the service of the 
state was ensured by the presence 
of Lomaque in the office. The 
discarded servant was just the 
right sort of spy to watch the 
suspected master. Thus it hap- 
pened that, in the office of the 
Secret Police of Paris, and under 
the Reign of Terror, Lomaque’s 
old master was, nominally, his 
master still — the superintendent 
to whom he was ceremonially 
accountable, in public — the 
suspected man, whose slightest 
words and deeds he was officially 
set to watch, in private. 

Ever sadder and darker grew 
the face of Lomaque as he now 
pondered alone over the changes 
and misfortunes of the past five 
years. A neighbouring church- 
clock striking the hour of seven 
aroused him from his meditations. 
He arranged the confused mass 
of papers before him — looked 
towards the door as if expecting 
some one to enter—then, finding 
himself still alone, recurred to 
the one special paper which had 
is long train of 


oughts. The few lines 
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it contained were signed in{jhuman mealfor the all-devouring 


cypher, and ran thus: — 


** You are aware that your superintend- 
ent, Danville, obtained leave of absence, 
last week, to attend to some affairs of his 
at Lyons, and that he is not expected 
back just yet for a day ortwo. While he 
ig away, push on the affair of Trudaine. 
Collect all the evidence, and hold your- 
self in readiness to act onit ata moment's 
notice. Don't leave the office till you 
have heard from me again. If you have 
a copy of the Private Instructions re- 
specting Danville, which you wrote for 
me, send it to my house. I wish to re- 
fresh my memory. Your original letter is 
burnt.” 

Here the note abruptly ter- 
minated. As he folded it up, and 
put it in his pocket, Lomaque 
sighed. This was a very rare 
expression of feeling with him. 
He leaned back in his chair, and 
beat his nails impatiently on the 
table. Suddenly there was a faint 
little tap at the room door, and 
eight or ten men — evidentl 
familiars of the new Frene 
Inquisition — quietly entered, 
and ranged theinselves against 
the wall. Lomaque nodded to 
two of them. ‘Picard and 
Magloire, go and sit down at 
that desk. I shall want you after 
the rest are gone.” Saying this, 
Lomaque handed certain sealed 
and docketed papers to the other 
men waiting in the room, who 
received them in silence, bowed, 
and went out. Innocent spec- 
tators might have thought them 
clerks taking bills of lading from 
a merchant. Who could have 
imagined that the giving and re- 
ceiving of Denunciations, Arrest 
Orders, and Death Warrants, — 
the providing of its doomed 


Guillotine — could have been 
managed so coolly and quietly, 
with such unrufHed calmness of 
official routine! 

‘““Now,” said Lomaque, turning 
to the two men at the desk, as 
the door closed, ‘have you got 
those notes about you?” (They 
answered in the affirmative). 
“ Picard, you have the first parti- 
culars of this affair of Trudaine: 
so you must begin reading. | I 
have sent in the reports; but we 
may as well go over the evidence 
again from the commencement, 
to make sure that nothing has 
been left out. Ifany corrections 
are to be made, now is the time 
to make them. Read, Picard, 
and lose as little time as you 
possibly can.” 

Thus admonished, Picard drew 
some long slips of paper from his 
pocket, and began reading from 
them as follows: — 


“Minutes of evidence collected con- 
eerning Louis Trudaine, suspected, on 
the denunciation of Citizen Superintend- 
ent Danville, of hostility tu the sacred 
cause of liberty, and off disaffection to 
the sovereignty of the people. (J.) The 
suspected person is placed under secret 
observation, and these facts are elicited: 
— He is twice seen passing at night from 
his own house to a house in the Rue de 
Cléry. On the firat night be carries with 
him money, — on the second, papers. 
He returns without either. These parti- 
culars have been obtained through a 
citizen engaged to help Trudaine in 
housekeeping (one of the sort called Ser- 
vants in the days of the Tyrants). This 
man is a good patriot, who can be trusted 
to watch Trudaine's actions. (2) The 
inmates of the house in the Rue de Cléry 
are numerous, and in some Cases not so 
well known to the the government as 
could be wished. It is found difficult to 
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gain certain information about the person|side to side, in his mangy old 


or persons visited by Trudaine without . ° 
having recourse to an arrest. (3.) An| Jeathern arm-chair. Apparently, 


arrest is thought premature, at this pre- Magloire was not accustomed to 
ijminary stage of the proceedings, being sighs, interruptions, and ex- 


likely to stop the development of con- . 
spiracy,and give warning to the guilty to pressions of regret, from the 
fly. Order thereupon given to watch and usually imperturbable chief 


wait for the present. (4.) Citizen-Super-|agent. He looked up from his 


intendent Danville quits Paris for a short! yaners with a stare of wonder. 


time. The office of watching Trudatne is! © : : 
then taken out of the hands of the under-|‘‘Go on, Magloire!” cried 


signed, and is confided to his comrade, Lomaque with a sudden outburst 
Maglvire. — Signed, Proarp. Counter- of irritability. rT Why the devil 
signed, LOMAQUE. ’ ” i 
} don’t you go on?” — “All ready, 

Having read so far, the police-| citizen,” returned Magloire, sub- 
agent placed his papers on the|missively, and proceeded: — 
writing-table, waited a moment 

cs “(2.) It is at Trudaino’s house that the 

for or ers and , recelvIng NONE, ! woman Danville’s connexion with her 
went out. No change came over| brother’s secret designs is ascertained, 
the sadness and perplexity of through the vigilance of the befure- 


’ . i mentioned patriot-citizen. The interview 
Lomaque’s face. He still beat or the two suspected persons is private; 


his nails anxiously on the writing-| their conversation is curried on in whis- 
table, and did not even look at: pers. Little can be overheard; but that 


; little suffices to prove that Trudaine's 
i 
the second agent, as he ordered | sister is perfectly aware of his intention 


the man to read his cag Valea proceed for the third time to the house 


Magloire produced some slips in the Rue de Cléry. It is further dis~ 

* Cae, praen !covered that she awaits his return, and 
of paper precisely similar tO that she then goes back privately to her 
Picard's ’ and read from them | own house. (3.) Meanwhile, the strictest 


in the same rapid, business-like, | measures are taken for watching the 


: house in the Rue de Cléry. It is dis- 
unmodulated tones: — covered that Trudaine’s visits are paid 


to aman and woman known to the land- 

ot 2 ® 
hob Gidees AEoat Gane Mac ine poe eerie apeaaits uy be ve of ees fl 
: : ey live on the fourth floor. is im- 
rae aa a reports the discovery | poustole. at the time of the ee 
: ee eee : TY! to enter this room, or to sce the citizen 
vee aaha li cited of i pana ral and citoyenne Dubois, without producing 
p ane pe progaor’ pant | raceme an undesirable disturbance in the house 
eens a Sie ieee ne to the house! and neighbourhood. A police-agent is 
Sine areal cn rns iia Ota atoacle. left to watch the place, while search and 
and the result is the implication of Ate ees ee oe Terai 
Casaee ‘of these is accidentally delayed. en 
other pero fincoyered to be comestd they are ltimetely obtained Ie a 
q : . covere iat the man and woman are 
Ee ot Glinen anette nacien ang iis | both missing. They have not hitherto 
Pp anVille. | been traced. (4.) The landlord of the 
a ' j; house is immediately arrested, as well 
Poor, lost creature! — ah,'as the police-agent appointed to watch 


oor lost creature!” muttered 'the premises. The landlord protests that 


. ae ‘he knows nothing of his tenants. It ig 
omeque to himself, sighing : suspected, however, that he has been 


ggain, and shifting uneasily, from tampered with, ag also that Trudaine's 
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papers, delivered to the citizen and) superintendent's secret motive is 
Citouyenne Dubois, are forged passports. | ~ . £4) 7 
With these, and with money, it may not | 10F penouncing his wife's bro 
be impossible that they have already | ther‘ suppose you try and find 
succeeded in ene een zn rence: The that out for yourself. It will be 
proper measures have been taken for : : 

stopping them, — if they have not yet famous practice for you, ee 
passed the frontiers. No further report Magloire — famous practice after 


in celeoon to them has yet been received. office hours.” 
Nerietusl wueeilades: a the sales . Any further orde rs?” in- 
signed holds himself ready for farther quired Magloire, sulkily. 
orders. — Signed Macuorre. Counter- “None in relation to the re~ 
sluped ys EOMACUE, ports,” returned Lomaque. “TI 
Having finished reading his(|find nothing to alter or add ona 
notes, Magloire placed them|/revised hearing. But I shall have 
on the writing-table. He  wasja little note ready for you im- 
evidently a favoured man in the'mediately. Sit down at the other 
office, and he presumed upon'desk, friend Magloire; I am very 
his position; for he ventured to; fond of you when you are not in- 
make a remark, instead of leaving, quisitive, — pray sit down.” ~ 
the room in silence, like his} While addressing this polite 
predecessor, Picard. invitation to the agent in his 
“ When citizen Danville returns : softest voicc, Lomaque produced 
to Paris,” he began, ‘he will/his pocket-book, and drew from 
be rather astonished to find that’ it a little note, which he opened 
in denouncing his wife’s brother, |and read through attentively. It 
he has also unconsciously de-;was headed, ‘Private Instruc- 
nounced his wife.” tions relative to Superintendent 
Lomaque looked up quickly,! Danville,” and procceded thus: 
with that old weakness in his'— “The undersigned can con- 
eyes which affected them in such fidently assert, from long do- 
a strangely irregular manner on'mestic experience in Danville’s 
certain occasions. Magloireknew: household, that his motive for 
what this symptom meant, and' denouncing his wife’s brother is 
would have become confused, if, purely a personal one, and is not 
he had not been a police agent.:in the most remote degree con- 
As it was, he quietly backed a'nected with politics. Briefly, the 
step or two from the table, and facts are these: — Louis Tru- 
heid his tongue. idaine, from the first, opposed 
“Friend Magloire,” said Lo-‘his sister’s marriage with Dan- 
maque, winking set “your last: ville; distrusting the latter's tem- 
remark looks to me like a ques-.per and disposition. ‘The mar- 
tion in disguise. 1 put questions riage, however, took place, and 
constantly to others, — I never.the brother resigned himself to 
answer questions myself. You await results, — taking the pre- 
want to know, citizen, whatour caution of living in the same 
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neighbourhood as his sister, to 
interpose, if need be, between 
the crimes which the husband 
might commit and the sufferings 
which the wife might endure. 
The results’ soon exceeded his 
worst anticipations, and called 
for the interposition for which he 
had prepared himself. He is a 
man of inflexible firmness, pa- 
tience, and integrity, and he 
makes the protection and conso- 
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aper, and was preparing to seal 
it, when a tap at the door stopped 
him. ‘Come in,” he cried, irri- 
tably; and a man, in travelling 
costume, covered with dust, en- 
tered, quietly whispered a word 
or two in his ear, nodded, and 
went out. Lomaque started at 
the whisper; and, opening his 
note again, hastily wrote under 
his signature: — “I have just 
heard that Danville has hastened 


lation of his sister the business of|his return to Paris, and may be 


his life. He gives his brother-in- 
law no pretext for openly quar- 
relling with him. He is neither 
to be deceived, irritated, nor tired 
out; and he is Danville’s superior 
every way, — in conduct, temper, 
and capacity. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is unnecessary to 
say that his brother-in-law’s en- 
mity towards him is of the most 
implacable kind, and equally un- 
necessary to hint at the perfectly 
plain motive of the denunciation. 

‘As to the suspicious circum- 
stances affecting not Trudaine 
he but his sister as well, the 
undersigned regrets his inability, 
thus far, to offer either explana- 
tion or suggestion. At this preli- 
minary stage, the affair seems in- 
volved in impenetrable mystery.” 

Lomaque read these lines 


expected back to-night.” Having 
traced these lines, he closed 
sealed, directed the letter, and 
gave itto Magloire. The police- 
agent looked at the address as 
he left the room — it was ‘To 
Citizen Robespierre, Rue Saint- 
Honoré.” 

Left alone again, Lomaque 
rose, and walked restlessly back- 
wards and forwards, biting his 
nails. 

“Danville comes back to- 
night,” he said to himself; ‘‘and 
the crisis comes with him. Tru- 
daine, a conspirator! Sister Rose 
(as he used to call her) a con- 
spirator! Bah! conspiracy can 
hardly be the answer to the 
jriddle this time. What is?” 

He tookaturn or two in silence 
— then stopped at the open win- 





through, down to his own signa-;dow, looking out on what little 
ture at the end. ‘They were the glimpse the street afforded him 
duplicate Secret Instructions de-' of the sunset sky. 
manded from him in the paper! ‘This time five years,” he said, 
which he had been looking over!‘ Trudaine was talking to me on 
before the entrance of the two that bench overlooking the river; 
police agents. Slowly and, as it and Sister Rose was keeping poor 
seemed, unwillingly he folded hatchet-faced old Lomaque's cup 
the note up in a fresh sheet of of coffee hot for him! NowlIam 
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officially bound to suspect them'man; and of’ all things I abhor 
both; perhaps to arrest them;: Vice.” 
perhaps — I wish this job had: “Any more work for me to- 
fallen into other hands. I don’t;night?” asked Magloire with a 
want it — I don’t want it at any: yawn. 
price!” ‘“Only an arrest,” replied Lo- 
He returned to the writing-;™&que. “Collect our men, and 
table, and sat down to hispapers, When you re ready, get a coach 
with the dogged air of a man de- at the door.” : 
termined to drive away vexing} We were Just gomg to sup- 
thoughts by dint of sheer hard; PT grumbled Magloire to him- 
work: For more than an hour he!|®e!f, as he went out. ‘The devil 
laboured onresolutely, munching ; §©!2¢ the Aristocrats! They ’re 
a bit of dry bread fom dinese all in such a hurry to get to the 
time. Then he paused a little, | Guillotine that they wont cven 
and began to think again. Gra-|giveaman time to eat his victuals 


dually the summer twilight faded 2 peace . . ss 
and the room grew dark. ‘“There’s no choice now,” mut- 


; tered Lomaque, angrily thrusting 
‘Perhaps we shall tide over|,; ? 


eae : |cornered note into his pocket. 
said Lomaque, ringing his hand-) cts father was the saving of 


bell for lights. They were brought’ -. . ; 
in; and with them ominous! re- | Mes he himself welcomed me like 


turned the police-agent Mag oire jj equal ; Ms sister oe me 

with a small sealed packet. Iti ane ihose day: Hepa eendige 
: | baa 

contained an arrest-order, and a; Hoatopped and wiped his fore: 


tiny three-cornered note, looking |} ead — then unlocked his desk, 


nee rp a a. | produced a bottle of brandy, and 
thing else. Lomaque opened the! oured himself out a glass of the 


tly rn . 
note eagerly and read these lines, | si Swly, which he drank by sips, 
neatly written, and sigued with) \ i wonder whetherothaeisen 


Robespierre’s initials — M. R. — 
; et softer-hearted as they grow 

formed elegantly in cyphers: — \Sider?” hé said.) aeemn 16 ie 80 

“Arrest Trudaine and his sister/at any rate. Courage! courage! 
to-night. On second thoughts,| what must be, must. If I risked 
lam not sure, if Danville comes|my head to do it, 1 couldn’t stop 
back in time to be present, that it; this arrest. There isn’t a man in 
may not be all the better. Heis;the office who wouldn't be ready 
unprepared for his wife’s arrest.|to execute it, if I wasn’t.” 
Watch him closely when it takes; Here the rumble of carriage- 
place, and report privately to; wheels sounded outside. 
me, Iam afraid he is a vicious; ‘There’s the coach!” exclaim- 
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ed Lomaque, locking up the 
brandy-bottle, and taking. his 
hat. ‘Afterall, as this arrest is 
to be made, it’s as well for them 
that I should make it.” 

Consoling himself as he best 
could with this reflection, Chief 
Police-Agent Lomaque blew out 
the candles, and quitted the 
room. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tanorant of the change in her 
husband’s ‘plans, which was to 
bring him back to Paris a day 
before the time that had been 
fixed for his return, Sister Rose 
had left her solitary home to 
spend the evening with her bro- 
ther. They had sat talking to- 
faut long after sunset, and had 
et the darkness steal on them 
insensibly, as people will who are 
only occupied with quict, familiar 
conversation. Thus it happened, 
by a curious coincidence, that 
just as Lomagque was blowing 
out his candles at the office, Rose 
was lighting the reading-lamp at 
her brother's lodgings. 

Five years of disappointment 
and sorrow had sadly changed 
her to outward view. Her face 
looked thinner and longer; the 
once delicate red and white of 
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nocently, allured her heartless 
husband, but one remained — 
the winning gentleness of her 
voice. It might be touched now 
and then with a note of sadness; 
but the soft attraction of its even, 
natural tone stillremained. Inthe 
marring of all other harmonies, 
this one harmony had been pre- 
served unchanged! Her brother 
—— though his face was care-worn, 
and his manner sadder than of 
old, looked less altered from his 
former sclf. It is the most fragile 
material which soonest shows the 
flaw. ‘The world’sidol, Beauty, 
holds its frailest tenure of ex- 
istence in the one Temple where 
we most love to worship it. 

“And so you think, Louis, that 
our perilous undertaking has 
really ended well by this time?” 
said Rose, anxiously, as she lit 
the lamp and placed the glass 
shade over it. ‘*‘ Whata relief it 
is only to hear you say you think 
we have succeedcd at last!” 

‘‘T said I hoped, Rose,” replied 
her brother. 

“Well, even hoped is a great 
word from you, Louis — a great 
word from any one in this fear- 
ful city, and in these days of 
Terror.” 

She stopped suddenly, seeing 


her complexion was gone; her|her brother raise his hand in 


figure had wasted under the in- 
fluence of some weakness which 
already made her stoop a little 
when she walked. Her manner 
had lost its maiden shyness only 
40 become unnaturally quiet and 
Mldued. all the charms 

me had aegatally , yet so in- 






warning. They looked at each 
other in silence, and listened. 
The sound of footsteps going 
slowly past the house — ceasing 
for a moment just beyond it — 
then going on again — came 
through the open window. There 
was nothing else, out of doors or 
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in, to disturb the silence of the 
night — the deadly silence of 
Terror which, for months past, 
had hung over Paris. It was a 
significant sign of the times, that 
even a passing footstep, sounding 
a little strangely at night, was 
subject for suspicion, both to 
brother and sister — so common 
a subject that they suspended 
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Rose glanced athim affrighted- 
ly. “Has hedone anything suspi- 
cious? Have you caught him 
watching you? Tell me the worst, 
Louis.” 


“Hush! hush! my dear, not | 


so loud. Don't alarm yourself; 
he has done nothing suspicious.” 

“Turn him off — pray, pray 
turn him off, before it is too 


their conversation as a matter of| late!” 


course, without exchanging a 
word of explanation, until the 
tramp of the strange footsteps 
had died away. 

‘‘Louis,” continued Rose, drop- 
ping her voice to a whisper, after 
nothing more was audible, ““when 
may ] trust our secret to my hus- 
band?” 

‘““Not yet!” rejoined Trudaine 
earnestly. ‘Not a word, nota 
hint of it, till I give you leave. 
Remember, Rose, you promised 
silence from the first. Every- 
thing depends on your holding 
that pos sacred till I release 
you from it.” 

“TJ will hold it sacred; I will, 
indeed, at all hazards, under all 
provocations,” she answered. 

“That is quite enough to reas- 
sure me — and now, love, let us 
change the subject. Even these 
walls may have ears, and the 
closed door yonder may be no 
protection.” He looked towards 
it uneasily while he spoke. “ By- 
the-bye, I have come round to 
your way of thinking, Rose, about 
that new servant of mine — there 
is something false in his face. | 
wish I had heen as quick to de- 
tect it as you were.” 


“And be denounced by him, in 
revenge, the first night he goes 
to his section. You forget that 
servants and masters are equal 
now. lamnot supposed to keep 
aservantatall. Ihave a citizen 
living with me who lays me under 
domestic obligations, for which 
I make a pecuniary acknowledg- 
ment. No! no! if Ido anything, 
[ must try if 1 can’t entrap him 
into giving me warning. Kut we 
have got to another unpleasant 
subject already — suppose I 
change the topic again? You 
will find a little book onthattable 
there, in the corner — tell me 
what you think of it.” 

The book was a copy of Cor- 
neille’s Cid, prettily bound in 
blue morocco. Rose was enthu- 
siastic in her praises. ‘I found 
it in a bookseller’s shop, yester- 
day,” said her brother, ‘and 
bought it as a present for you. 
Corneille is not an author to com- 
promise any one, even in these 
times. Don't you remember say- 
ing » the other day, that you felt. 
ashamed of knowing but little of 
our greatest dramatist?” Rose 
remembered well, and smiled al- 
most as happily as in the old 
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times over her present. ‘There 


are some good engravings at the | 
beginning of each act,” continued, 
Trudaine, directing her attention; 


rather earnestly to the illustra- 


tions, and then suddenly leaving: 
her side when he saw that she’ 


became interested in looking at 
them. 

He went to the window — 
listened — then drew aside the 
curtain, and looked up and down 
the street. No living soul was in 
sight. ‘‘I must have been mis- 
taken,” he thought, returning 
hastily to his sister; ‘‘but 1 cer- 
tainly fancied I was followed in 
my walk to-day by a spy.” 

‘I wonder,” asked Rose, still 
busy over her book; ‘I wonder, 
Louis, whether my husband would 
let me go with you to see Le Cid 
the next time it 1s acted?” 

“No!” cried a voice at the 
door; ‘‘not if you went on your 
knees to ask him!” 

Rose turned round with a 
scream. ‘There stood her hus- 
band on the threshold, scowling 
at her, with his hat on, and his 
hands thrust doggedly into his 
pockets. ‘T'rudaine’s servant an- 
nounced him, with an insolent 
smile, during the pause that fol- 
lowed the discovery. ‘ Citizen- 
superintendent Danville, to visit 
the citoyenne, his wife,” said the 
fellow, making a mock bow to 
his master. 

Rose looked at her brother, 
then ,givanced a few paces to- 

ane d “This is a sur- 
sad ag ‘has 
g happened? e — we 
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didn’t expect you—.” Her voice 
failed her, as she saw her hus- 
band advancing, pale to his very 
lips with suppressed anger. 

‘“‘How dare you come here, 
after what I told you?” he asked 
in quick low tones. 

She shrank at his voice almost 
as if he had struck her. The blood 
flew into her brother's face as he 
noticed the action, but he con- 
trolled himself, and, taking her 
hand, led her in silence to a 
chair. 

“I forbid you to sit down in his 
house,” said Danville, advancing 
still; ‘I order you to come back 
with me! Doyouhear? I order 
you.” 

He was approaching nearer ‘to 
her, -when he caught Trudaine’s 
eye fixed on him, and stopped. 
Rose started up, and placed her- 
self between them. 

‘Qh, Charles! Charles!’ she 
said to her husband. “ Be friends 
with Louis to-night, and be kind 
again to me —1 have a claim to 
ask that much of you, though you 
may not think it!” 

He turned away from her, and 
laughed contemptuously. She 
tried to speak again, but Tru- 
daine touched her on the arm, 
and gave her a warning look. 

“Signals!” exclaimed Dan- 
ville; “secret signals between 
you!” 

His eye, as he glanced suspi- 
ciously at his wife, fell on Tru- 
daine’s gift-book, which she still 
held unconsciously. 

“What book is that?” he 
asked. 
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“Only a play of Corneille’s,”| your boot of this book,” he said 
answered Rose; “Louis has just; quictly, “you should not live an- 
made me a present of it.” other hour. Don't cry, Rose,” 
At this avowal, Danville’s sup-;he continued, turning again to 
pressed anger burst beyond alljhis sister; ‘I will take care of 
control. ’ your book for you until you can 
‘Give it him back!” he cried, | keep it yourself.” 
in a voice of fury. “You shall} ‘You will do this! you will do 
take no presents from him; the|that!” cried Danville, growin 
venom of the household spy soils|more and more exasperated, an 
everything he touches. Give it|letting his anger get the better 
him back!” She hesitated. “ You| even of his cunning now. “Talk 
won't?” He tore the book from|less confidently of the future — 
her with an oath — threw it on/you don’t know what it has in 
the floor — and set his foot on it.|store for you. Govern your 
“Oh, Louis! Louis! for God’s|tongue when you are in my pre- 
sake remember!” sence; a day may come when you 
Trudaine was stepping forward | will want my help — my help, do 
as the book fell to the floor. Atj|you hear that?” 
the same moment his sister threw} Trudaine turned his face from 
her arms round him. He stopped,|his sister, as if he feared to let 
turning from fiery red to ghastly ata it when those words were 
spoken. 

x The man who followed me to- 
day was a spy — Danville’s spy!” 
That thought flashed across his 
mind, but he gave it no utterance. 
There was an instant’s pause of 
silence; and through it there 
came heavily on the still night 
air the rumbling of distant wheels. 
The sound advanced nearer and 
nearer — advanced, and ceased 


ale. 

“No! no! Louis,” she said, 
clasping him closer; “not after 
five years’ patience. No — no!” 

He gently detached her arms. 

“You are right, love. Don't 
be afraid, it is all over now.” 

Saying that, he put her from 
him, and in silence took up the 
book from the floor. 

‘‘Won’t that offend youeven?” 
said Danville, with an insolent|under the window. 
smile. ‘‘You have a wonderful} Danville hurried to it, and 
temper — any other man would/looked out eagerly. 
have called me out!” ‘“‘T have not hastened my re- 

Trudaine looked back at him |turn without reason. I wouldn't 
steadily; and, taking out his;have missed this arrest for any- 
handkerchief, passed it over the thing!” thought he, pcering into 
soiled cover of the book. the night. 

“If I could wipe the stain of; . The stars were out; but there 
your blood off my conscience as|was no moon. He could not re- 
easily as I can wipe the stain of'cognise either the coach or the | 
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persons who got out of it; and he 
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‘“‘Lomaque is doing his duty. 


turned again into the interior of| Yes,” he added, with a glance of 


the room. His wife had sunk into 
a chair — her brother was locking 
up in a cabinet the book which 
_ he had promised to take care of 
for her. The dead silence made 
the noise of slowly-ascending 
footsteps on the stairs painfully 
audible. At last the door opened 
softly. 

“Citizen Danville, health and 
fraternity!” said Lomaque, ap- 

earing in the doorway, followed 
by his agents. ‘Citizen Louis 
Trudainer” he continued, be- 
ginning with the usual form. 

Rose started out of her chair; 
but her brother's hand was onher 
lips before she could speak. 

“My name is Louis ‘Trudainc,” 
he answered. 

“Charles!” cried his sister, 
breaking from him and appealing 
to her husband, “who are these 
men? Whatare they here for?” 

He gave her no answer. 

“Louis Trudaine,” said Lo- 
maque, slowly drawing the order 
from his pocket, ‘in the name of 
the Republic, I arrest you.” 

** Rose, come back,” cried Tru- 
daine. 

It was too late; she had broken 
from him, and in the recklessness 
of terror had seized her husband 
by the arm. 

‘Save him!” she cried. “Save 
him, by all you hold dearest in 
the world! You are that man’s 
superior, Charles — order him 
from the room!” 

Danville roughly shook her 
hand off his arm. 


malicious triumph at Trudaine — 
“Yes, doing his duty. Look at 
me as you please — your looks 
won’t move me. I denounced 
you! 1 admit it—TI glory in it! 
{ have rid myself of an enemy 
and the State of a bad citizen. 
Remember your secret. visits to 
the house in the Rue de Cléry!” 

His wife uttereda cry of horror. 
She seized his arm again with 
both hands — frail, trembling 
hands — that seemed suddenly 
nerved with all the strength of 
a man’s, 

“Come here — come here! I 
must and will speak to you!” 

She dragged him by main force 
a few paces back towards an un- 
occupicd corner of the room. 
With deathly cheeks and wild 
eyes she raised herself on tiptoe, 
and put her lips to her husband’s 
ear. At that instant, Trudaine 
called to her: 

** Rose, if you speak I am lost!” 

She stopped at the sound of his 
voice, dropped her hold on her 
husband’s arm, and faced her 
brother, shuddering. 

“Nose,” he continued, “you 
have promised, and your promise 
is sacred. If you prize your 
honour, if you love me, come 
here — come here, and be 
silent.” 

He held out his hand. She ran 
to him; and, laying her head on 
his bosom, burst into a passion of 
tears. 

Danville, turned yneasily to- 
wards the police-agents. ‘Re- 
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move your prisoner,’ he said. 
‘You have done your duty here.” 

‘Only half of it,” retorted Lo- 
maque, eyeing him attentively. 
‘¢Rose Danville” — 

“My wife!” exclaimed the 
other. ‘What about my wife?” 

“Rose Danville,’ continued 
Lomaque, impassibly, ‘you are 
included in the arrest of Louis 
Trudaine.” 

Rose raised her head quickly 
from her brother’s breast. His 
firmness had deserted him — he 
was trembling. She heard him 
whispering to himself, ‘Rose, 
too! Oh, my God! I was not pre- 
pared for that.” She heard these 
words, and dashed the tears 
from her eyes, and kissed him, 
saying — 

‘“‘l am glad of it, Louis. We 
risked all together — we shall 
now suffer together. Iam glad 
of it!” 

Danville looked incredulously 
at Lomaque, after the first shock 
of astonishment was over. 

‘Impossible!’ he exclaimed. 
“T never denounced my wife. 
There is some mistake: you have 
exceeded your orders.” 

“Silence!” retorted Lomaque, 
imperiously. ‘Silence, citizen, 
and respect to a decree of the Re- 
public!” 

“You blackguard! show me 
the arrest order!” said Danville. 
“Who has dared to denounce my 
wife?” 
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in denouncing her brother! Aha! 
we work hard in our office: we 
don’t waste time in calling names 
— we make discoverics. If ‘Tru- 
daine is guilty, your wife is 
implicated in his guilt. We know 
it; and we arrest her.” 

“YT resist the arrest,” cried 
Danville. “I am the authority 
here. Who opposes me?” 

The impassible chief-agent 
made no answer. Some new 
noise in the street struck his 
quick ear. He ran to the window, 
and looked out eagerly. 

‘“Who opposes me?” reiterated 
Danville. 

“Hark!” exclaimed Lomaque 
raising his hand. “Silence, an 
listen!” 

The heavy, dull tramp of men 
marching together became au- 
dible as Ge spoke. Voices hum- 
ming low and in unison the Mar- 
seillaise hymn, joined solemnly 
with the heavy, regular footfalls. 
Soon, the flare of torchlight 
began to glimmer redder and 
redder under the dim starlight 
sky. 

“Do you hear that? Do you 
see the advancing torchlight?” 
cried Lomaque, pointing exult- 
ingly into the street. “Respect 
to the national hymn and to the 
man who holds in the hollow of 
his hand the destinies of all 


France! Hat off, citizen Dan- 
ville! Robespierre is in the 
street. His body-guard, the 


“You have!” said Lomaque,|Hard-hitters, are lighting him on 


turning on him with a grin of 
contempt. ‘You! — and black- 
guard back in your teeth! You, 


\ 


his way to the Jacobin club! — 

Who shall oppose you, did you 

say? Your master and sine; 
18* 
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The man whose signature is at}ment swelling in volume; the 


the bottom of this order — the 
man who with a scratch of his 
pen can send both our heads 


dark street was flaming again 
with the brightening torchlight, 
as Lomaque, under pretext of 


rolling together into the sack of|giving Trudaine his hat, came 


the guillotine! Shall I call to 
him as he passes the house? 
Shall I tell him that Superin- 
tendent Danville resists me in 
making an arrest? Shall I? Shall 
I?” And in the immensity of 


close to him; and, turning his 
back towards Danville, whisper- 
ed, “I have not forgotten the 
eve of the wedding and the bench 
on the river bank.” 

Before Trudaine could answer, 


his contempt, Lomaque seemed {he had taken Rose’s cloak and 
absolutely to rise in stature, as;hood from one of his assistants, 


he thrust the arrest-order under 
Danville’s eyes, and pointed to 
the signature with the head of 
his stick. 

Rose looked round in terror as 
Lomaque spoke his last words 
— looked round, and saw her 
husband recoil before the signa- 


and was helping ber on with it. 
Danville, still pale and trem- 
bling, advanced a step when he 
saw these preparations for de- 
parture, and addressed a word 
or two to his wife; but he spoke 
in low tones, and the fast-ad- 
vancing march of feet and sullen 


ture on the arrest-order, as ifjlow roar of singing outside, 


the guillotine itself had suddenly 


arisen before him. Her brother|burst from his lips, 


felt her shrinking back in his 
arms, and trembled for the pre- 
servation of her self-control if 
the terror and suspense of the 
arrest las‘ed any longer. 

“Courage, Rose; courage!” 

he said. ‘You have behaved 
nobly: you must not fail now. 
No, no! Notawordmore. Not 
a word till I am able to think 
clearly again, and to decide what 
is best. Courage, love: our lives 
depend onit. Citizen,” he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to 
Lomaque, ‘“‘proceed with your 
duty — we are ready.” 

The heavy ee footsteps 
outside were striking louder and 
@pnder on the ground; the 
a@eeunting voices were every mo- 





An oath 
and he 
struck his fist, in impotent fury, 
on a table near him. 

“The seals are set on every- 
thing in this room and in the 
bedroom,” said Magloire, ap- 
proaching Lomaque, who nod- 
ded, and signed to him to bring 
up the other police-agents at the 
door. 

“Ready,” cried Magloire, 
coming forward immediatel 
with his men, and raising his 
voice to make himself heard, 
““Where to?” : 

Robespierre and his Hard- 
hitters were passing the house. 
The smoke of the torchlight was 
rolling in at the window; the 
erg on footsteps struck heavier 
and heavier on the ground; the 


drowned his voice. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


low, sullen roar of the Marseil- 
laise was swelling to its loudest, 
as Lomaque referred’ for a ,mo- 
ment to his arrest-order, and 
then answered — 

“To the prison of St. La- 
sare!” 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Or the beauty, the brilliancy 
of the electric light there is no 
question. It converts midnight 
into noon-day. Although burn- 
ing from points not larger than 
the little finger, it is distinctly 
visible at a distance of four miles 
at an ordinary elevation. And 
so pure and intensely white is it, 
that all other flames near it as- 
sume a red tinge from the con- 
trast. We saw this extraordinary 
light burning not long ago on a 
bright sunny noon, and the 
bright rays of the sun which 
came streaming into the room, 
appeared to have no effect upon 
it; it shone on as brilliantly as 
though it were twilight. A candle 
was lighted near it, and it was 
with difficulty that the tallow 
flame could be distinguished. 
On holding a burning taper be- 
tween the electric light and the 
wall a deep black shadow was 
cast on it from the sickly flame 
of the taper, so completely was 
its illumimating power annihi- 
lated. ' 

Electric light is produced by 
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through which are transmitted 
streams of positive and negative 
electricity. It had been found 
that durmg the powerful com- 
bustion of the carbon points they 
wore away, or consumed at an 
irregular rate; and hence the 
distance between them became 
greater or less at certain inter- 
vals, destroying thereby the 
equality of the hight, which be- 
came more or less intense as the 
earbon points approached or 
receded from each other. To 
cnsure a proper condition of the 
light a regular distance was 
essential: if the points became 
too widely separated the flame 
expired; if they were forced too 
near it deadened to a heavy dull 
glow. Mechanical contrivances 
of some ingenuity were tried to 
obviate this difficulty, but with- 
out avail, and it was not until 
Dr. Watson devised the beauti- . 
ful method now employed, by 
which the points of carbon are 
made self-regulating, that a con- 
tinuous and steady light was ob- 
tained. 

The clectric light although 
triumphant as an illuminator, 
was, at first, too costly in its 
consumption of the raw materials 
of electricity to make it available 
for ordinary purposes. It may 
have been likened to some beau- 
tiful animal, which was found to 
consume far more food than it 
was worth. The electric animal 
swallowed too much iron, zinc, 
copper, acids, and salts, to pay 


the juxtaposition of two points;for its work: it was not content 
of carbon in the shape of pencils,|with eating away its carbon 
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points, but, like many a noble|the white vitriol of commerce. 
steed, ‘‘ate its head off.” The actual value of any of these 
Many plans were devised for;salts is so trifling, and the 
cheapening the production of,demand for them so limited, that 
electricity, and this was partially |the residuary liquor of the May- 
compassed by the employment/nooth battery containing them 
of cheaper metals in combina-;may, for all practical purposes, 
tion with the normal acids. The|be called worthless. It was 
cheapest metals were found tolevident that if this waste solu- 
be iron, lead, and zine, but still'tion of the metals and acids 
the consumption of these with! could be turned to profitable ac- 
the chemicals employed out-|count, the cost of the electricity 
stripped the value of the electri-| would be proportionately re- 
city, and something more had to|duced. ‘To this object, there- 
be achieved. For the purposes|fore, Dr. Watson directed all his 
of an electric light it had been; energies. 
for some time ascertained that}; ‘The result of countless de- 
constancy and intensity in the|licate and pains-taking experi- 
battery employed were essen-;ments has been the conversion 
tials: in other words, unless the|of the hitherto refuse liquor of 
stream of electricity was both)the Maynooth battery into ar- 
regular and powerful, no effect/ticles of considerable commer- 
would be produced. A battery|cial value. It was known that 
of cast-iron and zinc arranged in| certain salts of iron and lead — 
such a way that the former is|that is to say, combinations of 
separated from the latter by ajacids with those metals — pre- 
Deletes diaphragm of potter’s!cipitated in the form of salts, 
iscuit-ware, the iron being ex-|when mixed with certain chemi- 
cited by a mixture of salpetre'cals produced a number of 
and sulphuric acid diluted by/beautiful pigments of great de- 
water, or by dilute nitrous acidjlicacy and purity. This was 
and the zinc acted on by dilute| seized on as a means of employ- 
sulphuric acid, affords great in-|ing to a profit the waste liquor 
tensity. This is known as thejof the battery, and the result 
Maynooth battery. showed that the plan of pro- 
he products of such a bat-|ducing light and colour from the 
tery as the above are, in addition | same elementary bodies was per- 
to the electricity which is turned /fectly practicable. In this way 
to account, several salts which) the cast-iron and zinc apparatus 
have hitherto been thrown aside|of Maynooth was converted into 
as valueless. These were the/a chromatic battery. 
articles known to chemists as} ‘This process is as simple as it 
nitrate and sulphate of iron and'is beautiful. In the iron and 
gulphate of zinc, the latter being |zinc battery, nitric and sulphuric 
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. i i roduced of an in- 
rea mh agents oe resulting. Baty ohebaded, and which ee 
form, ne or ° erty of standing hig 
waste of which are solutions of \the property o nee 
i : | es without injury. 
slater see au f Teen ee ners of great delicacy, 
zinc. Instead of th ing from pale lemon to a 
es poe ee ee ara boaht orante valle, are pre 
undeserving are, me d by treating the was 
removed separately from the| duce f the lead and nitric acid 
chromatic battery, and, Byes en baad batter 
: tments of the batte 
been brought to a certain heat | compar Re whic 
2d; with chromate of potash, 
by means of steam, are blended wi . language, a salt 
with a solution of prussiate ale ‘ Soot noun ana chromic 
poets which, with ie avn ecide 
iquor, throws down a splendid: er ee chromate, 
ES TEAL beer ed Re aie are ng A to 
in fact, of great purity — i- | th iduum of the lead an 
with the zine liquor it preci-|the resi delicat hite 
. ae y 2 te id a ellcate W 
ag yes Rhee te or aisertal ’be the result, Pic 
ter some agitat ide", with great body, the 
louring matter is allowed to sub- sessing, lackening by 
. ij i srty of not blackening 
side, the clear liquor is Grae Propet to sulphuretted hy- 
off, and finally the heavy i prdtaeted as it ap- 
scree a hi meres see i peed pears to be by the zine-salt in 
bottom of the vats an Ae d. Tilike maaner 
on cloth stretchers, apes ape spac Pies “ie aheauiaier or 
molstite . ee erate ea instead of the prussiate, 
rom it. meee EE Eg OI iduum of the iron bat- 
and a nal gradual drying. iio th fesdnum of the from bal 
carefully heated goeori com: tery. yields 3 depth. 
pletes the process, and the oie | Tn stating that the market value 
mee Die cntanab lator ears eal ae these new colours far exceeds 
ment in the fine arts, for ive lhe whole cost of the original 
ie ec Daven duce ‘elements of the electro-chromatic 
tis difficult to concei | from no desire 
a ae nee pear es pie Pil oke peveee view 
rich yet delicate ultram | : +h would be 
° ) the process: such wo 
the chromatic battery. Equally’ of , nenoke: 
tric reds altogether beside our purpose; 
gorgeous are the elec Stcea tion the fact with a 
produced, by boiling the zine but we mention tho fact with 
yellow with lime in | to society — that by 
: to the depth! portance to s 
portions, according eaveue the cost of all the ma- 
of colour required. By a “amall oe loved in these bat- 
Duman OF ere ne Vacn Sede ho the on consign of their 
with the iron blues, a series of|teries by 
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hitherto waste products into 
electro-colours, the electricity 
developed during the process be- 
comes a costless article — we 
have it gratis. Here, then, the 

reat obstacle to the electric 
ight is fairly overcome. That 
which before had been too costly 
in spite of its utility, for genera! 
purposes, becomes at once a 
cheap commodity. 

During a fog, the ordinary red 
and green lights on railways are 
all but obscured, or if seen ap- 
pear as of one colour, and trains 
are left to the chance of fog- 
signals. Through the heaviest 
fog that ever swallowed the me- 
tropolis in its murky jaws, the 
electric light shines in all its 
wonted mid-day brillianecy, heed- 
less of heavy atmosphere. Along 
our dangerous coasts, during 
winter months, how many ships 
are lost, how many lives are sa- 
crificed, how many valuable 
cargoes destroyed from the want 
of a light sufficiently powerful to 
burst through the thick midnight 
haze of storm, and warn the 
voyager of the hidden danger 
ere it be too late. aia! in these 
cases interest and humanity 
would prompt the availing of this 
new, and now cheap and simple 
light. 1tis worth while, too, to 
dwell upon the great simplicity 
of the electric lamp, which may 
be turned on and attended to by 
the most ordinary person; and 
insomuch as the electric light 
signals proposed to be employed, 
do not depend on colour, but on 
shape for their signification, 
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there can be no confusion during 
the most foggy weather. A simple 
straight line of electric light de- 
notes that all is right; a semi- 
circle of brilliant rays to the left 
or right of the signal-post indi- 
cates the side on which danger 
presents itself, whilst an entire 
circle of light warns an approach- 
ing train to stop altogether. 

Amongst those purposes to 
which cheap electricity may be 
applicd, is that of conveying 
semaphoric messages by night 
across the ocean, and thus avoid- 
ing the great cost of telegraph 
cables. Electric light is readily 
distinguishable for a distance of 
forty miles; and it is stated that, 
by a serics of signal stations, 
many seas might be traversed by 
messages from one to the other, 
where islands or rocks offer con- 
necting links. 

As a cheap product for all pur- 
poses of electrotyping, it cannot 
but prove more acceptable, and 
not less so in one or two other 
branches of manufacture, which 
it may be interesting to mention. 
It was ascertained some time 
since, that if the poles of a power- 
ful battery be applied to a mass 
of coal undergoing the process 
of coking in an ordinary coke 
oven, in proportion as the coal 
loses its bituminous character, 
and assumes the properties of 
coke, there is a greater facility 
afforded to the current of elec- 
tricity for its passage, accom- 
panied by a more rapid dis- 
engagement of the sulphur of the 
coal, and a greater and more 
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effectual separation of the earthy 
and metallic impurities. Besides 
this, the coke thus produced, 
and, as it were electrolysed, is 
much more compact, and con- 
sumes more equally than the ma- 
terial employed by the ordinary 
method. ‘The importance of ob- 
taining a coke free from sulphur 
for metallic manufactures, and 
smelting processes is undeniable; 
equally desirable is it to obtain 
a large amount of carbon com- 
pressed within a small space for 
sea-going steamers. All these 
advantages have hitherto been 
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To the wholesale assayer of 
metals a cheap supply of intense 
electricity will be an inestimable 
boon; for it creates not only an 
enormous saving of fuel, but the 
six operations at present involved 
in the ordinary process, may be 
reduced to one. 

Cheap electricity will enable 
railway companies to electrolyse 
the tires of their engine and car- 
riage wheels with a coating of 
steel, and thus avoid the great 
and incessant wear of the biting 
surface of the wheels, which, 
especially with their engines, re- 


forbidden by the costly nature of| quire constant repair. 


intense electricity ; now that coke 
manufacturers can obtain their 
power at a trifling cost, the whole 
feature of their process will be 
changed. 

Again, our supplies of sulphur 
are derived from Sicily, the 
overnment of which has recently 
forbidden the export of the ar- 
ticle, which is consequently at an 
exorbitant price. We have no 
sulphur deposits in this country; 
but there exist large quantities 
of sulphur in close combination 
with iron, under the form of iron 
pues in many parts of Eng- 
and. It-has been found prac- 
ticable to decompose this article, 
and obtain its sulphur and iron 
separate by smelting it with the 
aid of intense electricity; here 
again, the cost of the electric 
agent was the barrier, and here 
also cheap electricity comes to 
the rescue, and will shortly place 
this country independent of 
Sicily. 


The quantity of bleaching ma- 
terial employed in this country is 
something enormous, and would 
doubtless sound incredible in the 
ears of the reader. An economi- 
cal bleaching agent may be ob- 
tained by the decomposition of 
common salt inastate of solution, 
by means of electricity. 

Should electro-magnetic en- 
gines be brought into practical 
working, which many believe will 
be done, how great will be the 
advantage arising from a supply 
of almost costless electricity. 
The superiority of such machines 
for long sea voyages is at once 
apparent; and now that elec- 
tricity for the million has been 
provided it would appear more 
than ever desirable to bring them 
into use. 
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T see a spirit by thy side, 
Purple winged and eagle eyed, 
Looking like a Heavenly guide. 


Though he scems so bright and fair, 
Ere thou trust his proffered care, ' 
Pause alittle, and beware! 


If he bid thee dwell apart, 
Tending some ideal sinart 
In a sick and coward heart; 


In self-worship wrapped alone, 
Dreaming thy poor griefs are grown 
More than other men have known; 


Dwelling in some cloudy sphere, 
Though God's work is waiting here, 
And God deigneth to be near; 


If his torch’s crimson glare 
Show thee evil everywhere, 
Tainting all the wholesome air; 


While with strange distorted choice, 
Still disdaining to rejoice, 
Thou wilt hear a wailing voice; 


If a simple, humble heart, 
Seem to thee a meaner part, 
Than thy noblest aim and art; 


If he bid thee bow before 
Crowned mind and nothing more, 
The great idol men adore; 


And with starry veil enfold 
Sin, the trailing serpent old, 
Till his scales shine out like gold; 


Though his words seem true and wise, 
Soul, I say to thee, Arise, 
He is a Demon in disguise! 
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Suspicious.y approximating to 

a paradox, as it undoubtedly did, 
Ican favourably appreciate, while 
got positively concurring, in the 
‘Gitte of Doctor Johnson, that 
meeed a good hater.” With 
Metender logical reservation, 
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1 aver that I respect and admire 
a good strong prejudice. To be 
entitled, however, to respect and 
admiration the holder of the pre- 
judice must be consistent, and 
should, I think, be old. Toryism 
in an all-round collar, a Noah’s 
Ark coat, Sydenham trousers, 
and adowny moustache, is simply 
a monster; but Toryism in top- 
boots (the tops of a mahogany 
hue), a blue coat with brass but- 
tons, a grey head, and a fluffy 
white hat with a grecn lining to 
the brim, is entitled to be heard 
with attention and treated with 
courtesy. ‘The thing is old, 
rusty, useless, and would be all 
the better, probably, for a glass 
case, and a ticket corresponding 
with a number in a catalogue; 
but it is still a curiosity: it was 
once powerful, has been brave, 
is venerable. IJ can bear to hear 
Major Threeangles bewail the 
decadence of the lash, and the 
abolition of the picket and the 
wooden horse in the maintenance 
of military discipline. It angers 
me none when Squire Mittimus 
sighs for the stocks and whip- 
ping-post back again; extols the 
old parish constables, while 
sneering at the county police, 
and bitterly denounces the ap- 
pointment of stipendiary magis- 
trates. 1 can read with a compas- 
sionate equanimity the speeches 
of the Earl of oodenshoes, 
who traces the causes of the ruin 
of this once prosperous country 
to the repeal of the fine old penal 
laws, which banished the Papist 
ten miles from the metropolis, 
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and forbade him to possess a/ 
horse worth more than five 
pounds; and who attributes the 
increase of crime and pauperism 
to the msane disfranchisement 
of Grampound and the fatal de- 
molition of Old Sarum. I can 
have patience with the staunch 
old prejudiced people who yet 
refuse to use steel pens, lucifer 
matches, gaslamps, or railway 
trains. I should almost, I fancy, 
feel inclined to quarrel with a 
beadle if he wore a round hat, 
with adustman if he wore trousers 
instead of the immemorial velve- 
teens and ankle-jacks, or with a 
Chelsea pensioner if he had nota 
red nose, and did not, in his ac- 
counts of his Peninsular cam- 
paigns, tell me at least sixty per 
cent. of lies. What does it mat- 
ter? In a few years these harm- 
less old folks, and their preju- 
dices too, will be all dead. Who 
would beat a cripple with his own 
crutches? Who would move the 
House to break up the Victory 
for firewood, or burn London 
Stone for lime? Who would have 
shot Copenhagen, the Duke’s old 
charger — purblind, spavined, 
worthless as he may have be- 
come. It is no use sending for 
Mr. Braidwood and the London 
fire brigade to play upon the 
ruins of ‘Troy. It is no use when 

ou see a man knocking at 

eath’s door, and hear the 
Skeleton footsteps in the hail, 
coming to admit him, to insist 
upon his scraping his boots on 
the scraper and wiping them on 
the mat before he enters. Let the} 
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worn-out old prejudice be. Itis in- 
nocuous,nay, frequently amusing. 

1 met the other day (upon a 
perfectly amicable footing) a 
lawyer. I knew him to be senior 
partner ina large firm, formerly 
doing an excellent practice. He 
was complaining to me, in the 
most dolorous accents of the utter 
ruin of the profession of the law 
by the establishment of county 
courts, the dethronement of those 
heroes of legal romance Doe, 
Roe, and the “lessor of the 
plaintiff,” and those visionary 
bearers of “sticks and staves” 
who used formerly to break into 
“that is to say three hundred 
turbaries” which they never saw, 
and which never existed, all to 
the great damage of nobody. 
Iie was especially pathetic upon 
the subject of the wicked laws 
recently enacted which permit 
laintiffs and defendants to be 
1eard, personally, in cases about 
which no one can by any possi- 
bility besides themselves know 
anything worth hearing. ‘As to 
the profession, sir,” he said, “it’s 
gone to the dogs; the county 
courts have done that; would 
you believe it — we haven't 
issued a writ for seven weeks?” 
I was on the point of thanking 
heaven that this desirable con- 
summation had been attained — 
but, remembering this man’s 
prejudice, that he had been fed 
on parchment and weaned on 
brief-paper, that he had been 
articled and admitted, and had 
pe heavy stamp duties, that 
e was right in his vocation and 
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generation, I forebore to exult 
ever the decline of writs, and 
actually condoled with him. For 
prejudice is in many cases only 
tenacity of possession of a thing 
or an idea, and resentment at 
the ad eae of deprivation. The 
eel has a prejudice against being 
skinned, and the lobster against 
being boiled, although the cook 
knows that both processes must 
absolutely be gone through for 
the proper making of the eel pie 
and the lobster salad. If I were 
a flea, I would, I am sure, protest 
against being cracked. If 1 were 
a Clerk of the Petty Bag, or one 
of the Six Clerks or one of the 
Broad Bent Clerks of the Pipe 
Office (supposing those myste- 
rious functionaries not yet to 
have been pensioned off), 1] 
should, I am certain, talk loudly 
about my vested rights, our 
glorious constitution, and the 
destructive tendencies of politi- 
cal incendiaries. You, who are 
nobly prejudiced against corrup- 
tion, wait until you yourselves 
are corrupted, and then see how 
staunchly prejudiced you will be 
in corruption’s favour. 

But a little while ago, I thought 
I had never known s0 prejudiced 
an individual asColonel Grunpeck 
of Kentucky. He was ordinaril 
addressed as Colonel, not so muc 
upon the supposition that he had 
ever held a military command, as 
because there was a great doubt 
and mystery as to what he was or 
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fling a man Colonel. It is a 
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safe appellation. If you should 
happen to be among Americans 
with a stranger who wears a white 
neckcloth you may call him Doc- 
tor. You can’t be very much on 
the wrong side of the hedge in 
doing so, for the prefix, Doctor, 
will serve for Divinity, Laws, 
Medicine, Music or Philosophy. 
In other cases (your man bein 

over twenty) dub him Colone 
immediately. 

Il had the advantage of be- 
coming acquainted with Colonel 
Grunpeck (aged, I imagine, about 
threescore) at Madame Busque’s 
pleasant sanctum, which I have 
had the honour of describing in 
these pages.* The Colonel first 
attracted my attention by a stern 
declaration that he dined at one 
o'clock every day. We dined at 
six; and during our mcal he was 
wont to sit aloof, chewing, and 
occasionally indulging us with 
polite conversation. it gathered 
from Florence, Madame Busque’s 
neat-handed Phillis, that the 
Colonel’s staple meal was salt 
codfish and potatoes, washed 
down byaglass of kirsch, mingled 
with cayenne pepper, and that 
he professed and practised the 
uttermost contemptand disregard 
for French cookery and French 
wines. These _ circumstances, 
coupled with the statement that 
he had inhabited Paris for a con- 
siderable number of years, were 

uite enough to convince me that 
the Colonel was no ordinary man. 


been: and because in Ameri-| When on a subsequent occasion 
rcles you can’t be far wrong | heinformed us that he had visited 


* See Vol. XXIX, p. 194. 
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and had been resident in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia, and 
France inclusive, and that he 
could not speak one word of the 
languages of those countries, 
I began to recognise in Colonel 
Grunpeck a prodigy of prejudice. 
And he really did become pro- 
digiousintime. He treated with 
scorn and derision a modest state- 
ment of mine that there was a 
spirituous liquor called Whiskey 
manufactured in Ireland, which 
was a favourite potation of the 
inhabitants of that country; and 
that there was also some whiskey 
of a smoky flavour made in Scot- 
land, which was said to be worth 
drinking. The only whiskey was 
in Kentucky, — nay even, and 
only in a small portion of that. 
state, — for he himself, if ] 
remember correctly, possessed 
the only half-dozen hogsheads. 
Likewise the only rice, the onl 
tobacco, the only land, and, 
specially, the only pigs. The 
best niggers, also, he, of course, 
owned, though, I am bound to 
confess, that he did not maintain 
them to be the only ones. His 
religious prejudices it is neither 
my provincenor any man’s to take 
exception to: those prejudices we 
must all take off our hats to, and 
ass by reverentially; but I may 
just mention that he quoted Moses 
and Aaron to prove that all negro 
babies were born with tails, and 
that with reference to miracles 
he declared that he ‘‘never could 
believe that Jonah swallowed 
that thar whale,” and when I 
presumed mildly to hint that the 
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swallowing was done by the other 
party, sternly rebuked and put 
me down. His political pre- 
judices werc immense. He quite 
repudiated Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, Adams, Jackson, 
Webster, and Taylor. The god 
of his political idolatry was one 
Amos Crix, of whose antecedents 
or culmination he did not con- 
descend to inform us, but who 
chawed up the speaker of some 
local Iegislature dreadful bright 
on some occasion not stated. 
Colonel Grunpeck’s hatred and 
contempt for this country and 
its inhabitant Britishers were 
something dreadful. He took 
the British lion; he twisted that 
animal’s tail, and tied knots in it; 
he tore out the hair of his mane; 
he cut off his claws; he skinned 
him alive; he muzzled him; he 
made him stand on his hind legs 
and beg; hewhipped himthrough 
creation, as one would a puppy- 
| dog; — all in a manner shoe ing 
to contemplate. He inveighe 
jagainst the Court of St. James's; 
against our haughty aristocrats; 
against our bloated clergy; he 
pitied our starving needlewomen, 
our famished and downtrodden 
peasantry; our groaning and 
oppressed Irish serfs; the white 
slaves in our factories; the gaunt 
and fever-stricken children in our 
workhouses. No good could come 
out of us anyhow — ‘nohow,” 
‘he said. We never could pay 
our national debt, the interest 
jof which was rapidly sapping 
jour credit and bringyagt 


;bankruptcy. We hae : vhs 
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Great, also, was the colonel upon 
the topic of the battle of New 
Orleans, at which he had himself 
been present, and where he had 
shot, with his own patriot hand, 
no less than four-and-twenty 
Britishers; helying inambuscade 
behind a cotton bale, and armed 
only with a rusty ship’s musket 
of which the barrel was cracke 
in two places. 

Hearing all these things, I used 
to go home and wonder whether 
yacht-clubs, and Colonel Colt had | there were many more men in the 
driven our Mantons and Westley |States like Colonel Grunpeck. 


building equal to the Capitol, at 
Richards from the field. Wehad|1 began to wonder whether the 
| 


Washington; Lord Brougham, 
Burke, Sheridan, Chatham, never 
approached Patrick Henry in 
oratory; Hooker, Barrow, Taylor, 
South, were dunces in theological 
attainments to Jared Sparks; we 
had no painters equal to Colonel 
Trumbull. We had no poets or 
pop osopners the great republic 

ad out-manufactured us. Hobbs 
had picked our locks, Commodore 
Stephenson had whipped our 


uarrelled with our best friend,| Knownothings, the Lone Stars, 
the Emperor of Russia; our|the New York United Irishmen, 
French ally was ready to turn|and the NativeSympathisers, who 
round onus; the portof New York | hold Caucusses and Indignation 
exceeded us in tonnage, as the|mcetings at Tammaney Hall, 
New York clippers out-sailed| wereatall of theGrunpeck breed; 
ours; ourpopulation was burning | whether, in fine, the British lion 
for revolution; our colonies ripe| was really in the pitiable state the 
for revolt; Canada was knocking | Colonel had represented him to 
at the door of the Union. It was/be; or whether, as I had fondly 
all up with the British lion: take|hoped and believed for some 
him away to the knacker’s yard,/|time, there was some life, and 
and sell his flesh to the dogs’-|some fighting left in the old beast 
meat vendors. ‘‘He isn’t worth|yet. For I have the pleasure — 
that,” Colonel Grunpeck would) one participated in, I trust, by 
cry, throwing away the last|many more men — of numbering 
remnants of his quid. among my friends very many 

All this and more did I hear in| American gentlemen, courteous, 
the first month of this present|accomplished, liberal, tolerant, 
year, ‘fifty-five, from the lips ofjand quite devoid of prejudice, 
Colonel Grunpeck. I must not) who are proud to call this country 
omit to notice, too, the dreadfully | yet the old one, and their mother, 
long list of naval engagements | and who are prompt to sympathise 
which he was wont to recapitulate|with our righteous cause, as, 
— engagements in which British|indeed, brethren should, who 
men-of-war had been licked,|are joined to us by such strong 
mal Megink, or captured by/bonds of race, kindred, language, 


HOveecrior American force. |literature, and laws. 
SEs uy 
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Taking the other side of the 
question, I began to reflect, 
whether we, on our side of the 
Atlantic, could show any English 
Grunpecks, any genuine Bri- 
tishers, who, having visited the 
United States, had been unable 
or unwilling to discern one single 
thing worthy of admiration in their 
travelling experiences. I read 
a great.many books of travels, 
tours, flying visits, and voyages, 
humorous and sentimental, to 
the States; but, though in many 
of these volumes I found the 
people, the manners, and the 
institutions of the American 
republic, commented upon with 
sufficient severity, I was unable 
to discover the real prejudiced 
traveller — the genuine LBritisher 
— who couldn’t or wouldu’t find 
any good in the Americans — 
nohow. I might have gone on to 
this day searching for a genuine 
Britisher, had I not been fortunate 
enough to stumble, in a corner 
of a Kentish cottage, upon the 
Experiences of Mr. Parkinson. 


Mr. Richard Parkinson, late of 


Orange Hill, near Baltimore, and 
author of theExperiencedFarmer, 
published just fifty yearsago (you 
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in a blue coat, mahogany tops, 
and a fluffy white hat. And the 
ghost walked through the United 
States with one continual up- 
turning of the nose; and 1 said 
to myself: Surely, this must be 
the genuine Britisher I have been 
so long in quest of. I will 
give a brief sketch of some of 
Mr. Parkinson’s experiences, and 
my readers can then judge for 
themselves, how far he was British 
and genuine. 

Mr. Parkinson, like a true blue 
and wearer of uncompromising 
rn tops, dedicates his 
Tour to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. In times like 
these, says Mr. Parkinson, when 
the wicked intentions and wild 
chimeras of designing and mis- 
aude’ men have so widely 
disseminated principles of a fal- 
lacious events it behoves every 
reasonable person, and especially 
Mr. Parkinson, not only to mani- 
fest proper expressions of regard 
for high station and illustrious 
ancestry, but also to spare his 
country the loss of many a 
valuable though humble member, 
whom misrepresentation might 
tempt to emigrate. And in 


see lam obliged to go back a good | another portion of the work the 
way for my genuine Britisher,|author states that it will afford 
but then Colonel Grunpeck was! him infinite pleasure if the publi- 
over sixty), A Tour in America,|cation of these sheets should 
exhibiting sketches of Society|have the desired effect — that of 
and Manners, and a particular; preventing his countrymen from 
account of the American System| running headlong into misery, as 
of Agriculture. I had not read‘ he and many others have done. 

Mr.Parkinson halfthrough before} When Mr. Parkinson was print- 
I began to see a sort of vision or ing his Experienced Farmer, in 
day-ghost of a bluff sturdy man; London, he had the honour of 
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becoming acquainted with Sir 
Jobn Sinclair, then President of 
the Board of Agriculture. Ge- 
neral Washington had at that 
time sent over to Sir John, pro- 
posals for letting his Mount Ver- 
non Estate to English or Scotch 
farmers. Whereupon Mr. Par- 
kinson thoughthimself pdéssessed 
of a real fortune in the prospect, 
as he naively says, of an intro- 
duction both to so great a man as 
General Washington and to the 
rich soils of America. As the 
liberating general had sent over 
a plan of Mount Vernon divided 
into distinct farms, Mr. Parkinson 
- pitched upon one of twelve hun- 
dred acres; the rent twenty-two 
shillings per acre. Moreover, he 
got upwards of five hundred sub- 
scribers to his book, of the first 
gentlemen in England, as a re- 
commendation to the gentlemen 
in America; and with these en- 
couragements, speculated to 
make a rapid fortune. Sanguine, 
though experienced Mr. Parkin- 
son! 

The genuine Britisher went to 
Liverpool and employed brokers 
to charter a ship, which cost him 
eight hundred and fifty pounds. 
He then bought the famous race- 
horses Phenomenon and Cardinal 
Puff; ten blood mares and ten 
more blood stallions; a bull and 
a cow of the Roolright breed; a 
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being put on board, our friend 
went on board with his family, 
which consisted of seven, besides 
two servants to take care of the 
cattle. <A little Noah’s ark, Mr. 
Parkinson! 

But there was no dove in the 
ark and little peace. The cargo 
was improperly stowed, and ‘he 
ship wanted ballast, and the cap- 
tain spent fourteen days in get- 
ting it. One attendant was sick, 
and had to be sent back. No 
sooner had they got to sea than 
the king’s boats boarded them 
and pressed their other servant. 
Mr. Parkinson was twelve weeks 
on his passage (the Red Jacket 
makes the voyage to Melbourne 
in less time now), and in that 
time lost eleven horses, in which 
number was the famous race- 
horse Phenomenon. 

When Mr. Parkinson arrived 
at the land of promise — the 
Mount Vernon Estate — the 
wonderful disappointment he met 
with in the barrenness of the 
land was beyond description. 
Would General Washington 
have given him the twelve hun- 
dred acres he would not have ac- 
cepted them, and to convince the 
General of the cause of his de- 
termination, he was compelled 
to treat him with a great deal of 
frankness. Did the daring Bri- 
tisher presume to “cheek” the 


bull and a cow of the North De-| father of his country? If Colonel 


von; a bull and a cow of the no-|Grunpeck had been there, 


a 


horned Yorkshire kind; a cow/|bowie-knife — a revolver — ha! 
and calf of the Holderness breed; | but to our tale. 


five boar and seven sow pigs of 


Mr. Parkinson is very hard 


four different kinds. These things |upon the hero. He supposed him- 
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self to have finc sheep and alhis pigs to a very bad markct 
eat quantity of them. On the/indecd. 
reneral’s five farms of three} No land whatsoever, or wher- 
thousand acres he had but one/ever situated, would suit our 
hundred sheep, and those in very|traveller. General Stone offered 
oor condition; whereas in Oldihim one thousand acres as a gift, 
ingland, on Mr. Parkinson’s|to be chosen out of three thou- 
father’s farm, which was less|sand four hundred acres of the 
than six hundred acres, the pa-|General’s own in Aleganey 
ternal Parkinson clipped cleven|county, but the Britisher would 
hundred sheep. Again, the aver-|have none of it. Many of his 
age weight of the Parkinson/|friends advised him to try Ken- 
wool was ten pounds per fleece;|tucky and the backwoods. ‘This 
the Washington wool scarcely |he indignantly refused to do. He 
reached an average of three|/soon found those countries worse 
poundsandahalf. Finally, and|than the parts nearer the cities; 
with which we may consider Ge-/| for as money was his object, and 
neral Washington 1s disposed of|he found it scarce in the cities, 
as an agriculturist, the General’s;he concluded that it must be 
crops were from two to three| scarcer in the backwoods. Naive 
bushels of wheat per acre; while|this, but logical, and more logi- 
on that genuine Lritish farm the}cal the proof, “for,” says Mr. 
land, though poor clayey soil,|Parkinson, “the Kentuckians 
gave from twenty to thirty/arc a sharp, roguish, enterprising 
bushels per acre. people, and if anything valuable 
Colonel Lear, General Wash-|was to be had in that country, 
ington’s aide-de-camp, did Mr.|;they would be sure to secure it 
Parkinson the honour to say that| for themselves.” 
he was the only man he ever} Mr. Parkinson was told of two 
knew to treat the General with) gentlemen, brothers, named 
frankness. ButMrs. Washington, | Ricketts, who had large flour- 
the General’s wife, treated Mr.;mills near Alexandria, and had 
Parkinson with even more frank-|realised a fortune by them. 
ness than he had treated her hus- |‘ ow,” he moodily asks, ‘had 
band; for the British farmer|they made that fortune? How 
being invited to dinner at Mount/did they live while they were 
Vernon, she said to him: “1 amjmaking it?” One of the young 
afraid, Mr. Parkinson, that you! Parkinsons boarded and lodged 
have brought your fine horses) with the Ricketts’ for some time, 
and pigs to a bad market.”/and he should describe their way 
Which observation vexed Mr.lof living. They had coffee and 
Parkinson much, for he was by/jsalt-herrings for breakfast, and 
this time beginning to be afraid/ sometimes salt-becf. The bread 
himself that he had broughtiwas only cakes made of hog’s- 
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lard and wheaten flour, and was’ fire, nor did the inhabitants dare 
never buttered. The dinner was ito prevent them. 
salt-beef and bread, and some- here were no good servants 
times potatoes (which were very;or labourers to be had in Ame- 
bad, all over the country); at,rica: so, atleast, Mr. Parkinson 
other times, as a treat, a cow: thought. Working-men emigra- 
cabbage, which was preserved in| ting, were sure to Ye lamentabl 
a cellar to keep it from frost; and‘ disappointed. They were speed- 
water to drink! This was in the:ily ruined on their arrival, and 
winter. ‘They only had fresh' were ashamed to return to their 
beef when they killed a cow native countryin a reduced state, 
which they could milk no more;'to be made the seoff of their 
nor was there any butter used in. former acquaintance. More than 
the house for the four months this, working-tnen had it seldom 
during which the junior Parkin-in their power to get back; for if 
son resided in it. : they had no money to pay their 
Mr. Parkinson had employed 2: passage , the captains of ships 
servant who had lived in “those: would not bring them from Ame- 
boasted backwoods,” as he calls! rica, on the terms on which they 
them. The servant was an Jrish-' were taken. These terms were 
man, and had been hired by a'peculiarly infamous, and as we 
man who had purchased land in‘have no reason to doubt the 
Kentucky, in order to clear it,;Genuine Lritisher’s trust-worthi- 
and grow Indian corn. “ow,” ness'in matters of fact, however 
he gala. “did they live?” ‘They;much he may be prejudiced in 
built themsclves a log-house,: matters of opinion, we are com- 
which was open at the sides, by:pelled to witness the disclosure 
reason of the loys not lying close! of an atrocious system of White 
to each other. There was no/Slavery in America existing and 
entrance to it save at the top,'flourishing after the Declaration 
like the hatchway of a ship.iof Independence, after the Re- 
When they had raised their corn,'volution, after the Peace, by 
and wanted it ground, they hadiwhich the United States were 
forty miles to go to amill, which,:crected into a Free Republic; 
with returning, was two days’inay, existing within the present 
journey. When the master wasicentury. There were men in all 
absent, on these occasions, the the American ports ready to buy 
servant was left alone, and was:emigrants as slaves on their first 
much frightened by the owls/arrival; and as slaves they were 
screcching — supposing the In-!sold, for certain terms of years, 
dians were coming to kill him in: bythe ship-captains to reimburse 
the night; it being a common(them for the passage-money from 
custom of these savages to come|Europe. But these miserable 
into the house, and lie by the|creatures wanting clothing, and 
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not having the means of pur-|doms to America would not be 
chasing it during their stated: found very pleasant. He would, 
time of servitude, were compelled!as a servant, have to eat, drink, 
to get the money of their masters, | and sleep, with the negro slaves; 
and were so kept in the same/for, as the master cannot keep 
state the greatest part of their! three tables, the white servant, 
lives. Anything more abominable | unless he dine with his master, 
than the following story, it is:(“‘and I have heard of their 
difficult to imagine. A Dutchman! doing that,” writes Mr. Parkin- 
who had lost all his property,|son, with true British horror), 
which was considerable, by the/must necessarily feed at the se- 
war with France, met with thc|cond table, which was that of the 
captain of an American ship,'darkics. Another thing about 
who offered him and his two!which Mr. Parkinson complains 
sons, a free passage to America;!most lamentably is, that among 
but at the end of the voyage the'the white people in America they 
captain offered them all for sale! were all Mr. and Sir, or Madam 
to pay for the passage. They!and Miss — so that in conversa- 
were bought by Messrs. Ricketts, tion you could not discover 
who paid the captain ready|which was the master and which 
money for them, and were to'the man — which the mistress or 
repay those gentlemen by labour | which the maid. 
for a certain term of years. The} Now, our tourist explained, 
old Dutchman, naturally ob-/this custom of being called Mr. 
stinate, and not anatueally in-!and Sir sat so uneasily upon an 
dignant, at having been thus; English servant, that he was sure 
villanously kidnapped, refused|speedily to become the greatest 
to work, and was therefore (as; puppy imaginable, and much un- 
was usual) whipped with the cow-'pleasanter, even, than the negro. 
hide, in the same way as the) ‘Then, he adds, as all men imitate 
negroes, The old man, however, 'their betters in pride and conse- 
notwithstanding several renewed quence, when the negroes met 
inflictions of this punishment, together they were all Mr. and 
held out firmly, and still persisting: Madam among themselves. It 
in his obstinacy, and being very was the same with respect to the 
old, the Messrs. Ricketts kindly'manner of wearing their hair — 
gave him his liberty,and_ kept his: almost every one, child or man, 
two boys to work outthe sum. had his hair powdered or tied in 
With regard to servants, the a club. The negroes the same; 
Genuine Britisher comes out in: but as the hair of the negroes is 
his strongest colours. He warns short, it was customary to hang 
Englishmen that the liberty and lead to it during the week, that it 
equality dreamed of by some might have length enough to be 
ee emigrated from these king- tied on the Sunday. 
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The Genuine Britisher’s com- 
laints increase thick and three- 
old throughout the volume; but 

they are so numerous that I can- 
not dwell on them in detail. He 
tells us a story of one Mr. Grimes 
who invited him to his plantation 
on the Potowmac, made him a 
present of some veal, cabbages, 
and two bushels of oysters, and 
then threatened to shoot him be- 
cause he did not approve of some 
Saintfoin plants he had in his 
garden. He grumbles about 
strangers walking into his par- 
lour and lighting their pipes, or 
rambling, uninvited, in his or- 
chards, pee his peaches and 
nectarines, and denouncing him 
as an enemy of the human race, 
and an infringer of the rights of 
man. He tells of waggoners 
pulling up by his fields and roast- 
ing the ears of his Indian corn 
for themselves and their horses; 
of strange men borrowing (with- 
out aoe) his horses, and re- 
turning them at a week’s end 
blown, out of condition, and 
often seriously injured. He de- 
scribes the land as irretrievably 
barren, and requiring enormous 
expenditure to produce even a 
moderate crop. He speaks of the 
cattle as meagre, half-starved 
horses, never getting any hay, 
but fed on blades and slops, 
eaten up by a dreadful disease 
ealled the hollow-horn, and 
stung to madness by a horrible 
Jdngect, a compound of mosquito, 
cust, and vampire, called the 
‘M@lessian fly. he American 
4eysters are bad, the poultry is 
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execrable, the venison carrion, 
the horses under-sized, the go- 
vernment rotten. The people 
are vain, boasting, mendacious, 
drunken, artful, unprincipled, 
and unable to manufacture even 
a gun-flint. And when complete! 

disgusted with the farming busi- 
ness, and the brewery business, 
upon which he entered as a sub-, 
sequent speculation, our Genuine 
Britisher sells his stock ata loss 


and re-embarks for England with 


his family; he takes leave of the 
Americans by flinging in their 


teeth the powerful, though some- 


what worn-out, sarcasm, that 
their fathers and grandfathers 
had been sent out as colonists, 
not of their own free-will, as he, 
Richard Parkinson, had been, 
but by the verdict of twelve 
honest men, and the warrant of 
their king. Oh! fifty years since! 
Oh! Grunpeck in mahogany 
tops! 

I dare say Richard Parkinson 
was as honest, well-meaning, 
sincere a man as ever the sun 
shone upon. But his strong 
Grunpeckian prejudice forbade 
him to discern those coming 
events which fifty years ago were 
casting their shadows before, in 
America. He saw only coarse 
food, rough living, clumsy culti- 
vation, and unpolished manners. 
It was not within his prejudiced 
ken to know that this ungainly 
Transatlantic baby, sprawling 
in acradle of hale-cleasad forests, 
was a young giant, destined to 
grow up above the pines and the 
cedars, and the mountains, some 
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day, and overshadow half thejroute is allowed, although devia- 
western world with his stature. tion might, in some instances, 
Bnt Mr. Parkinson is gone, and | save both time and money. The 
his place knows himno more. I/times of departure from the capi- 
bear (as I have said) not the least/tal are not fixed with precision; 
animosity towards srunpeck, yet| but it is generally on every sixth 
I think that the sooner Grunpeck | day that despatches are made up, 
follows Parkinson, the better it/all expenses of course being borne 
will be for both sides of the At-|by the imperial exchequcr. 
Jantic. Perhaps Grunpeck and} This branch of government 
Parkinson may come to be of one| service is specially appropriated 
mind, after all, in the Shades —/to the conveyance of the Imperial 
who knows? Gazettes, official notices of pro- 
motion, suspension, furlough, the 
formal announcements of the 
names of candidates who have 
succceded in gaining literary 
honours at Pekin, and likewise 
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How things will be done in the 
the conveyance of special favours 
and marks of honour granted by 
the Emperor to his subjects in 
tell. Probably we shall not live|the shape of cash, buttons, or 
to hear of the Pekin and Canton! peacocks’ feathers. Such govern- 


Celestial Empire when the end i 
Railway, nor the Chinese penny- ment papers as areincluded under 


made, of the ‘Tartar dynasty of 
Brothers of the Sun, we cannot 


post. But, how things are now|the category of “Special Re- 
done on the “first form” of civili-|plies,” ‘ All-important Edicts,” 
sation among the three hundred |‘ Positive Commands,” ‘ Private 
millions of people, so far as postal | summonses to the Court,” &c. are 
business is concerned, we pro-|entrusted to express messengers 
ceed to tell. — there are twenty-one of them 

We must begin with the/|connected with the Military Board 
Government Post. Its move-|— travelling on horseback at the 
ments are all under the direction |rate of sixty, a hundred and 
of the Board of War at Pekin.|twenty, or a hundred and eighty 
Sixteen postmasters are appoint-|miles a day, according to the nc- 
ed by this Board, and distributed |cessity of the case. Horses and 
throughout the empire. From |mules are always in readiness, as 
the capital to the different pro-|well as couriers, at the various 
vinces, at intervals of twenty | postal branches on the Emperor’s 
miles, are military stations which |high way. Sedan chairs too are 
supply post couriers and horses. |at the service of these cxtraordi- 
Fifty miles a day appears to be|nary couriers. The Government 
the celestial notion of post haste.| Post is, as we said, not open to 
No deviation from the ordinary /|the public; but, through the spe- 
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cial favour got by help of friends 
at Court, E aupeeagion may be so far 
privileged as to have one or two 
private notes transmitted under a 
stamped government cover, on 
the inflexible condition that the 
envelope contains no metal. 

The | eee for the people 
form in China quite another class. 
They belong to co-operative so- 
cieties of letter-carriers, who bear 
to and fro all the missives sent 
upon affairs of trade or family 
interest from Chinaman to China- 
man, in envelopes variously en- 
dorsed. To show how the'ordina- 
ry Chinese postal business is con- 

ucted let us take one town, 
Shanghai, the northern open port, 
for an example. Of course the 
arrangements of the office there 
can be described only as they 
existed before the city of Shan- 
ghai fell into the hands of the re- 
volutionary party: 
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ing will be understood by follow- 
ing it on any single line, say that 
which runs along the coast of 
Chihkiang, and extends to the 
N.E. corner of the Fokien pro- 
vince, a distance of not quite 
seven hundred miles. There are 
employed upon it sixteen post- 
men. The names of these are 
written in large characters upon 
a board hung up in the receiving 
house; and most of them are 
partners in the business. There 
are fixed days for the receipt of 
letters on this line, making about 
twenty post days in the month. 
For each post day one man is no- 
minated as carrier, and his name 
is regularly advertised upon the 
‘““letter-board,” one day at least 
previous to his departure. Ex- 
presses may be had on the other 
days; and if possible, public 
notice of an express is given, in - 
order that the general publicmay 


Outside the small east gate of| participate in its advantages. 


Shanghai, and in one of the most 


The clerk who receives any 


populous thorough-fares, stand /letter posted at the office, gives 
the offices of a letter and parcelja receipt to the person bringing 
‘delivery company, salad the it; he then places it upon a rack 
Tienshun house. It transmits/till the hour comes for a regular 
letters through four postal lines,|distribution and assortment. 
connected with the frst cities in|/Several “letter receipts” are in 
the central provinces, Kiangnan, | our hands; the following is a 
Kiangsi, Honan, and Chihkiang; ‘translation of one given in ex- 
indirectly also with the remote, change for a letter addressed to 
country parts in those directions. ; Peking: — 

Each of these lines is served 

separately by its own particular; | 

firm; but the junction of the four] ,<1,Ti!4,{s, © certify, that we have re- 
at Shanghai is completed by the | contain GOOD NEws for dispatch to and 
Mion of these four firms in a, | safe Gell very at the city of pee of 
“@mancral partnership, limiting its|W'CR: 00> this paper is to face 
ae liabilities. Its inode of work aba) oe 


“30th year of Taoukwang, 5th Moon. 







a sufficient guarantee. 
| (The office seal.) 


A 
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As to the cost of postage, if the! average speed ofthe English post- 
parties are well known, pare boy seventy years ago, ‘‘which 
may be deferred until the letter; then was about three miles anda 
is delivered. But in general itis! half per hour.” It is understooil 
required that at least half bepaidithat the bearer prosecutes his 
at the receiving house. The rates: route uninterruptedly and inde- 
vary according to distance as|fatigably, sparing no exertions, 
well as according to the contents | using every means, and undaunt- 
of the despatch. All envelopes|ed by obstacles, until he shall 
of single or double letters gojreach his journey’s end. He does 
under the head of ‘‘empty letters,” | his mile and a half an hour, ac- 
provided they enclose no coin.! cording to the circular of one of 
The charge for a letter upon this | these post-oflices, “spreading out 
line of seven hundred miles, from|the heavens overhead, carrying 
the one terminus to the other, isjthe moon, shunning neither rain 
about five shillings andsixpence;;nor snow, labouring with the 
but as this was the charge made|sweat of his brow, and running 
by a native on a foreigner, it is|with all haste.” 
probably above the honest rate.! Most, if not all, establishments 
The utmost caution is exercised! for posting letters before being 
in adinitting money enclosures of | set on foot, have to apply to the 
gold, silver, or copper. Of these|local authorities for sanction and 
the carriers require special notice; protection. ‘lwo separate post- 
at the receiving oflice, prior to|oflices were opened at. Soochow, 
the exchange of duly stamped re-|the one in the year eighteen hun- 
ceipts. Failing this, the company/dred and fifty two, the other in 
considers itself free from respon-| eighteen hundredand forty three 3 
sibility in case of accidentorloss.ithe former for conveyance of 
In carrying all letters and pack-|letters to Nanking, the latter 
ages properly entered, the socic-!running direct into the province 
ty engages to incur the entire/of Honan. The circulars of both 
risk of loss and damage, except) of them begin in the same strain: 
from weather and (the most|‘ We, the undersigned, during — 
pressing of all risks in China)/month, applied to our local 
robbers. authorities for their sanction and 

Un the day of despatch, after|permission to open the — Iost- 
the covers have been examined, | Office. In compliance with our 
sorted, and marked with the of-| petition, their worships have given 
fice stamp, the bag is made up |orders, forbidding any others as- 
and eutrusted to the custody ofisuming the same designation as 
the messenger for the day. He|that of our firm, and granting us 
forthwith starts upon his journey,|the right of appeal in case of 
which he pursues on foot or by|any violation of ‘our special pri- 
boat, though not at one half the | vilege.” 
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We annex the prospectus of pales at must be dlstinetly undereroen 
. Lar | a 8 company W not consiqer tC) 
one of the chief officesin Soochow. | in any way responsible for such. 
It conveys letters to Canton, a| We also beg to give notice of the fol- 


distance of one thousand three | lowing deals vines on 
* ‘irst, — Should any merchant or mer- 
hundred miles. chants engage an express for special 


: despatches, and stipulate as to ‘the time 

Cincunar. — Wo, the undersigned, are: of delivery and the charge for postage, 
humbly of opinion that the sure, safe, ! jet it be understood that, in case of un- 
und speedy delivery of letters to and fro | avoidable delay, either from the severe 


depends mainly on the punctuality of! inclemency of the weather, or from ithe 


the post. Of late, this important busi-|¢gijare of the postboy’s health, there is 
ness having been undertaken by really to be no reduction of the postage fees. 
too many, — although the greater part; gecond, — The mercantile community 
have been true to their word, yet not! must forgive us for suggesting, that we 
afew have broken faith with the public. hope they will not enclose too many let- 
Now if it indeed be deemed requisite to | tory belonging to other parties within the 
fix on days of departure and arrival, — is; envelopes presented by themselves; as 
_it not equally necessary that the party, | the bulk of the letter bag may thereby bo 
who undertakes this responsibility, should | increased beyond the strength of the 
sparc no exertion, whether by day or by! postman, and thus occasion delay and 
night, in fair or in foul weather, to fulfil’ jrregutarity in the delivery of letters, as 
his obligations to the utmost? Under! wo) as in the return of the post. 
such circumstances, no delays will occur,| ‘Third, — Should any of the postmen be 
and there will be a good prospect Of) round guilty of dilatorineas or any viola- 
meeting the wishes’ and promoting the j tion of our engugements, we will pay a 
views of the mercantile community. fine of five shillings upon every such in- 
By this test of punctuality, the under-| stance, which penalty shall be appro- 
signed are content to have their diligence | priated to defray the religious services of 
and fidelity tried, and known to all whom), Ou; establishment. 


it concerns. Fourth, — Should any empty letter be 
We, a company of twenty men, pledged | jos: , we engage to pay a fine of five shil- 

to stand security for cach other, have lings, to be laid up for public use. 

set on foot a postal establishment in the : 


city of ties ar and aa agreed, (cach There are short postal dis- 
in his turn) to start from this, upon the! 4..° ; 
third, sixth, ninth, thirteenth, sixteenth, |ti¢ts, served by men on foot; 


nineteenth, twenty-third, twenty-sixth, jand the letters carried in this way 
and twenty-ninth of every month, andj are called ‘“‘foot-letters.” These 
visit all the places on our lines. - : 

Should we be honoured with the pa- posts are sometimes included 
tronage of the mercantile community and | within the limits of one town with 


entrusted with Ictters, moncy enclosures, | jts environs} sometimes they con- 
and other valuables, we earnestly beg; ° ° rT 
they will deliver said articles as early Dect neighbouring places. The 


as possible at this office for the sake of letter bearers perform their jour- 


ne ti daly entered upon the books, | ney ata gentle trot; being lightly 

to render futuro reference both easy and : 

convenient. With the same object, every {Clad and burdened only with a 

postman is provided with the oftice-seal:small umbrella, and a wallet 

dn order to give ee fur ail letters: thrown across the shoulders. 

that may be reccived on the way. 
Should any losses of these monies, Despatches sent often to great 


occur through negligence, this house distances by boat, when the line 
‘agndertakes to make due compensation.;of water communication is com- 


' Put, in case any thing is lost or miscar- | 6s S ” 
ried that has not been in due form lodgea Plete, are called “ boat-letters. 


at this oftice and entered upon ity jour-| And there occurs again another 
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form of post communication in!the successive shadings made by 
the rural districts, as the green | many enerations of a different 
tea country, where constant cor-:race. But still those lines are to 
peeponuenee has to be kept up: be seen by all who know how to 
with important markets and ports. | look for them, or who understand 
There they have the “letter-mer-| them when they are before them. 
chant,” who, as to his duties|'I‘he broad distinctions of Saxon, 
and liabilities, corresponds tothe: Celt, and Norman, are easily re- 
country carrier of former days in!cognised. And, of course, we 
England. | know negroes when we see them, 
There is also a notion afloat in!and can give a tolerably shrewd 
China about letters transmitted! guess at a Lascar or a Chinaman. ° 
by fishes. A Chinaman often: But, few people dream of tracing 
calls a letter by a synonymous. out the Jewish ancestor in that 
word which means “a pair of, Christianised descendant of three 
carp fishes,” and upon its enve-'or four generations, though the 
lope he sometimes draws a pic-' Hebrew sign is distinctly marked 
ture of two fishes. The origin of;in the very midst of blue eyes, 
this notion is traced to the fol-; fair skin, and flaxen hair. People 
lowing passage in one of their seldom judge of races excepting 
classic works — “A stranger:by colour. The form and the 
from a distance presented me features go for nothing. Who 
with a pair of carp fishes: 1! assigns the turned lip, the yellow- 
ordered my boy to cook them; white eye, the flat forehead, the 
when, lo and behold! he found a'spreading nostril, the square 
letter for me in the stomach of: chest, the tow-like hair, the long 
each.” jheel, back to their respective 
races? Who spys the Red Indian, 

! Mf ae saree ; or ve errant or 
the I'in, hidden, like the yellow 
PASSING FACES. \ dwarf , in the lower branches of a 

WE have no need to go abroad ‘respectable English gentleman’s 
to study ethnology. A walk’ genealogical tree? ho detects 
through the streets of London|the Tartar in his West-End 
will show us specimens of every | friend , — unless it be that meta- 
human variety known. Not pur phorical Tartar which a man 
sang, of course, but transmitted;somctimes catches in his wife? 
diluted too) through the Anglo-! And who can swear to the Sla- 
axon mediui, — special cha-'vonian, with an English name, 
racteristics necessarily not lefti'who speaks perfect Saxon, and 
very sharply defined. lt takes a: wears a Nicoll’s paletot? Yet we 
tolerably quick eye, and the;are always encountering diluted 
educated perceptions of an artist,/specimens of these and other . 
to trace the original lines through| races, who perhaps don’t know as 


cee 
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much of their own ancestry as we'and some of us are troubled with 
can read to them from nature’s| the distressing neighbourhood of 
evidence, printed in an unmis-|a foolish man-snipe, and some of 
takeable type on their own faces.|us have had our intimate owls 
It is perfectly incredible what;and favourite parrots; though 
a large number of ugly people; the man-parrot is not a desirable 
one sees. One wonders where, companion in general. : 
they can possibly have come! But the beast-faccs, there is no 
from, — from what invading tribe| limit to them! Dogsalone supply 
of savages or monkies. We mcet'the outlines of half the portraits 
faces that are scarcely human, — we know. There is the bull-dog, 
positively brutified out of allj/— that man in the brown suit 
trace of intelligence by vice, gin, yonder, with bandy legs and 
and want of education; but e" heavy shoulders, — did you ever 
side this sad class, there are the:see a kenneled muzzle more 
simply ugly faces, with all the|/thoroughly the bull-dog than 
lines turned the wrong way, and|this? ‘he small eyes close under 
all the colours in the wrong!the brows, the smooth bullet 
laces; and then there are the: forehead, heavy jaw, and snub 
bird and beast faces, of which |nose, all are essentially of the 
Gavarni’s caricatures are faith-|bull-dog breed, and at the same 
ful portraits. Doesn’t everybody|time essentially British. Then 
count a crane and a secretary-| the mastiff, with the double-bass 
bird among his acquaintances?) voice and the square hanging 
— tall men, with sloping shoul-|jaw; and the shabby-looking 
ders and slender legs, with long} turuspit, with his hair staring out 
necks, which no cravat or stock/at all sides, and his cyes drawn 
can cover, with small heads; —|up to its roots; and the grey- 
if a crane, the hair cropped,;hound, lean of rib and sharp of 
short; if a secretary-bird, worniface; and the terrier — who is 
long and flung back on to the) often a lawyer — with a snarl in 
shoulders, that look as if they) his voice and a kind of restless- 
were sliding down-hill in a fright.: ness in his eyc, as if mentally 
These are the men whoare called; worrying a rat — his client; and 
elegant — good lord! — and who |the Skye, all beard and mous- 
maunder through life in a daftitache and glossy curls, with a 
state of simperin dilettanteism, | plaintive expression of counte- 
but who never thought a man’s;nance and an exceedingly meek 
thought, nor did a man’s work,}demeanour; and the noble old 
since they were born. Every one! Newfoundland dog, perhaps a 
knows, too, the hawk’s face —| brave old soldier from active ser- 
about gambling-tables and down! vice , who is chivalrous to women 
_ in the City very common — andjand gentle to children, and who 
the rook’s, and the jackdaw’s;'repels petty annoyances with a 
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and patience that is veritably man — the best of all the types — 

eroic. Reader, if you know a/graceful, animated, well-formed, 
Newfoundland-dog man, cherish | intelligent, with large eyes and 
him, stupid as he probably will] wavy hair, who walks with a firm 
be, yet he is worth your love.|tread but a light one, and who 
Then we have horse-faced men;'can turn her hand to anything. 
and men like camels, with quite| The true setter woman is always 
the camel lip; and the sheep-'marricd; she is the real woman 
faced man, with the forchead re-; of the world. Then there is the 
treating from his long energetic! Blenheim spaniel, who covers up 
nose, — smooth men without her face in her ringlets and holds 
whiskers, and with shining hair/down her head when she talks, 
cut close, and not curling, like, and who is shy and timid. And 
pointers; the lion-man, he is a/there is the greyhound woman, 
grand fellow; and the bull-|with lantern-jaws and braided 
headed man; the flat serpent/hair, and large knuckles, ge- 
head; and the .tiger’s, like an|nerally rather distorted. ‘Chere 
inverted pyramid; the giraffe’s jis the cat woman, too; elegant, 
lengthy unhelpfulness; and the! stealthy, clever, caressing; who 
sharp red face of the fox. Don’t| walks without noise and is great 
we meet men like these at every|in the way of endearment. No 
step we take in London? — and|limbs are so supple as hers, no 
if we know any such intimately,| backbone so wagpderfully pliant; 
don’t we invariably find that their|no voice so sweef, no manners 80 
characters correspond somewhatiendearing. She extracts your 
with their persons? isecrets from you before you 

The women, too — we have: know that you have spoken; and 
likenesses for them. I know a'half-an-hour’s conversation with 
woman who might have been the'that graceful, purring woman, 
ancestress of all the rabbits in, has revealed to her every most 
all the hutches in England. A:dangerous fact it has been your 
soft downy-looking, fair, placid Jife’s study to hide. The cat 
woman, with long hair looping; woman is a dangerous animal. 
down like ears, and aninnocent'She has claws hidden in that 
face of mingled timidity and sur-| velvet paw, and she can draw 
prise. She is a sweet-tempered | blood when sheunsheathes them. 
thing, always eating or sleeping;|Then there is the!cowfaced ,wo- 
who breathes hard when she'man, generally of phiegmatic 

oes upstairs, and who has as;temperament and melancholy 
few brains in working order as a' disposition, given to pious books 
human being can get on with.;and teetotalism. And there is 
She is just a human rabbit, andithe lurcher woman, the strong- 
nothing more; and she looks like|visaged, strong-minded female, 
one. We all know the scttcr wo-!who wears rough coats with 
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men’s pockets and large bone|always to bury itself in some 
buttons, and whose bonnets fling! one’s arms — as if the world out- 
a deere defiance at both beauty /|side were all too large and cold 
and fashion. This is that won-|for it. There is the horsefaced 
derful creature who clectrifies | woman, too, as well as the horse- 
foreigners by climbing their'faced man; and there is the 
mountains in a mongrel-kind of|turnspit woman, with her ragged 
attire, in which men’s cloth head and blunt common nose. In 
trowsers form the most striking | fact, there are female varicties of 
feature; and who goes about the all the male types we have men- 
business of life in a rough, gruff,!tioned, excepting, perhaps, the 
lurcher-like fashion, as if grace/lion woman. I have never seen 
and beauty were the two cardinal|/a truc lion-headed woman, ex- 
sins of womanhood and she were cepting in that black Egyptian 
on a “mission” to put them down. | figure, sitting with her hands on 
This is not a desirable animal.jher two knees, and grinning 
We have women like merino! grimly onthe Museum world, as 
sheep: they wear their hair over; Bubastis, the lion-headed god- 
their eyes and far on to their) dess of the Nile. 

necks. And women like poodle; Well, then,as we walk through 
dogs, with fuzzy heads andround! London, we have two subjects 
eyes; women like kangaroos,;of contemplation in the passing 
with short arms and a clumsy|faces hurrying by — their races 
kind of hop when they walk; and|and their likenesses. Now to 
we have active, intelligent little/their social condition and their 
women, with just the faintest; histories, stamped on them as 
suspicion of a rat’s face on them (legibly as arms are painted ona 
as they look watchfully after the | carriage-panel. 

servants and inspect the mys-| In the city alone are several 
teries of the jam closet. ‘henj varieties of our modern English- 
there are pretty little loving mar-|man. There are the smart men, 
moset faces. 1 know the very|who wear jaunty hats and well- 
transcript of that golden-haired|trimmed moustaches; who drive 
Silky Tamarin in the Zoological|to their places of business in 
Gardens. It is a gentle, plaiutive,|cabs with tigers, and who evi- 
loving creature, with large liquid|dently think they are paying 
brown eyes, that have always a'commerce a compliment by ma- 
tear behind them and a look of|king their fortunes out of it. 
soft reproach in them; its hair/And there are the staid re- 
hangs in a profusion of golden-|spectable, city men, who live in 
brown curls — not curls so much|the suburbs, ride in omnibuses, 
as a mass of waving tresses; itis'and wear great coats of super- 
@ creeping, nestling, clinging|seded cut; who carry umbrellas 
thing, that seems as if it wants;shaven chins, and national 
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whiskers, and are emphatically|amount of intelligence and ab- 
the city men. And there are! ject poverty combined. In better 
equivocal-looking men, who are.days they may perhaps have 
evidently unsubstantial specula-|shovelled you out gold in shining 
tors without capital, and who/|scoops or have checked your 
trade on airy thousands when’ cash-book for thousands. ; 

they want money enough to buy; Then there are Jews; with 
a dinner. Don’t we all know/that clever, sensual, crafty 
these men, with their keen faces! countenance, which contains the 
and bad hats, their eager walkiepitome of the whole Hebrew 
and trowsers bulged out at the history ; with their jewellery and 
knees? Don’t we all know thejflashy dress. And there are 
very turn of their black satin! young thieves, with downcast 
handkerchief pinned with that/eyes and a wholesome fear of 
paste pin — a claw holding ajthe policeman; but every now 
pearl — all sham, every bit of it,)and then a sharp glance that 
excepting the claw, which is|scems to take in a whole world 
allegorical — and folded so as|of purses and pockets, and to 
to hide the soiled and crumpled! subtract your money like magic 
shirt? Don't we see by their/from your hand. These have 
very boots that they are men of| generally an older lad, or young 
straw? For, by right of unpaid|man, lounging nearthem. You 
bills, the landlady is impertinent! would scarcely believe him their 
or the servant disrespectful, and | companion, he looks so staid and 
these necessary coverings arejrespectable; but he is. ‘The 
therefore left in a dusty andjyoung thieves are not confined 
unenlightened condition. These|to the city, unhappily. You 
are the men who are the curse|sce them everywhere. Turning 
of the commercial world. Un-/vaguely down any street where 
scrupulous, shifty, careless of|thcy think they see a victim; 
the ruin which theirfalse schemes|walking without aim or pur- 
may bring on their dupes when|pose or busincss in their walk; 
the bubble bursts and the day of;dressed incongruously — with 
reckoning comes. In the city,|some one, or ee two articles 
too, about the doors of the/of dress perfectly good, and the 

banks and offices and the city/rest in tatters; bearing no signs - 
clubs, are standing old men/jof special trade or of work about 
dirty and worn. Perhaps they/them; a strange kind of cunning, 
were once clerks in the veryjrather than of intelligence, in 
offices at the doors of which they | their faces: these are the marks 
now lounge to serve any cab or/jof the thieves. . 
carriage thatmay driveup. You; Turning westward, carriages 
never see such men anywhere) and moustaches increase; queer- 
but in the city; not with the same|ly dressed people and carts de- 
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crease. You see fewer police-;shoes for a penny, and with a 
men, as such; but more acute-'strange expression of hope and 
looking men in plain clothes, on redemption in their faces; tigers, 
the look out for evidence or a pages — all buttons and silver 
criminal. And you see more lace, poor monkies; vulgar boys, 
ladies. Here is one in all the coming from school; charit 
pride of her new maternity, schoolboys, dressed out of all 
walking with nurse by her side reason; foreigners with beards, 
carrying baby in a maze of rib- hooded cloaks, slouched hats, 
bons, laces, and embroidery.'and smoking; artists imitating 
Sometimes it is a blue baby,: them — very badly; shopmen, 
sometimes a pink one, or a light oily and pert; country clergy” 
green or a stone colour; not: men up for the day, with a train 
often a white one in London, be-!of women the reverse of fashion- 
cause of the soot. You read in able; guardsmen; soldiers, lately 
the face of this young wife plea-|in old-fashioned hunting-coats ; 
sant revelations of love and;,footmen; workmen, all lime and 
happiness, with all the gloss of: paint; pretty girls and lovely 
newness on the marriage ring as'children: this is the London 
yet. You read of apretty home,: world as seen in the London 
with the clean bright furniture’ streets, and met with every day. 
arranged like pretty playthings,! And what a world it is, as it 
and re-arranged almost daily; passes so swiftly by! The hopes, 
of sisters coming to stay, full of.the joys, the deadly fears; the — 
ride and love, and thinking! triumph here, the ruin there; the 
enry themost charming brother! quiet heroism, the secret sin — 
po sible. |what a tumult of human passions 
You meet the strong-minded: burning like fire in the volcano 
woman always, and always re-|of human life! Look at that pale 
cognisable under her various'woman, with red eyes, sunken 
disguises — the lurcher still and cheeks, and that painful thinness 
ever. And you meet the silly,of the shabby genteel. She is 
little woman whose bonnets are the wife of a gambler, once an 
farther off her head, whose Pas eonoulen and a wealthy man, 
coats are longer — especially in now sunk to the lowest depths of 
dirty weather — and whose: moral degradation — fast sinkin 
cloaks are shorter, than every-;to the lowest depths of socia 
body’s else; orange girls mee ey as well. He came home 
bloated faces, flattened bonnets, :last night, half mad. The broad 
and torn shawls; butter boys' bruise on her shoulder beneath 
with greasy hair; newspaper |that flimsy shawl would tell its 
boys, impudent and vocal; rag-jown tale, if you saw it. Her 
ged school boys, in red jackets! husband’s hand used once to fall 
or green, cleaning your honour’s/in a softer fashion there than it 
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fell last night. She has come'so might others too, if they 
to-day to pawn some of her chose, he says. That pale youth 
clothes; the first time in her'sauntering feebly, dined out last 
miserable career that this task’ night, and woke with a headache 
has been forced on her: by this:this morning. He wears a glass 
day next year she will have:in his eye, and-is qualifying him- 
known every pawnbroker’s shop (self for manliness and — death, 
in the quarter. Jsucky for her, by a course of dissipation. He 
if she does not come to know'has just come to his fortune, 
every ginshop as well! This which he won't enjoy many 
little woman laughing in the, years, unless he finds out that he 
shrill voice, ran away from her ‘is living the life of a fool — and 
home a yearago. She is laugh-'he must grow wiser before he 
ing now to choke back the tears can find out that. The clean re- 
which gushed to her strained spectable woman of middle age 
eyes as the baby in the white'is a gentleman’s housekeeper 
long cloak was carried by. She:coming from her visits among 
Icft one about the same age, onithe poor. She has just taken 
the hot summer’s night when sheysome wine to a sick woman down 
fled from all that good men ‘in a filthy street in Westminster, 
reverence. ‘Those tears show and some socks and flannel to a 
that conscience is not all dead family of destitute children. 
within her yet. Poor mother!: There is much more of this kind 
the day will come when that false: of charity than we see on the 
laughter will no longer choke surface of society; though still 
back those penitent sobs; when. not so much as is wanted. The 
you will forget to smile, and: sweet-looking girl walking alone, 
learn to weep and pray! ‘The and dressed all in dove-colour, 
downeast man stalking moodily is an authoress; and the man 
along has just lost his last far- with bright eyes and black hair, 
thing on theStock Exchange. He, who has just lifted his hat to her 
is going home now to break the and walks on, with a certain 
news to his wife, and to arrange slouch in his shoulders that be- 
for a flight across the Channel. longs to a man of business, is an 
He, this moment jostling him,'author, and an editor; a pope, 
was married last week to an'a Jupiter, a czar in his own do- 
heiress, and a pretty one too: he'main, against whose fiat there 
is humming an opera tune as he'is neither redress nor appeal. 
walks briskly home to his tem-.No despotism is equal to the 
porary lodgings, and wondering despotism of an editor. 

what people can find m life to; Past the Circus — up Regent 
make them so miserable and :Street, lingering to look at some 
dull! For his part, he finds this éf the beautiful things set up in 
world a jolly place enough; and;the windows — through Oxford 
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Street, and towards the Marble'as possessing, in the library of 
Arch — crowds on crowds still; Christchurch, a manuscript of the 
meet; and face after face, full never to be forgotten Voyages of 
of meaning, turned towards you Sinbad the Sailor. 


as you pass; signs of all nations 
and races of 


The civilised world is indebted 


men pass you,|to France for a vast amount of its 


unknown of all and to them-; possessions, and among the rest 
sclves whence they came; beasts! for the first opening to Europe of 


and birds 
form; tragedics in broad-cloth, 
farces in rags; passions sweep- 
ing through the air like tropical 
storms, and silent virtues steal- 
ws by like moonlight; Lire, in 
all its boundless power of joy 
and suffering — this is the great 
picture-book to be read in Lon- 
don streets; these are the wild 


strange mass of pathos, 


heaped up together without 
order or distinctive heading, and 
which men endorse as Society 
and the World. 


erent 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE 
HUMBUGS. 


Everypopy is acquainted with 


dressed in human)this 
Eastern riches. 
GaA.uann, the original translator, 





gorgeous storehouse of 
So well did M. 
erform his task, that when Mr. 
ortLEY Montragur brought 


home the manuspript now in the 
Bodleian Library, 
found (poetical quotations ex- 
cepted), to be very little, and 
that of a ver 
notes to be listened to; this the/add to what 

poetry, ready made 
caricature, and beauty which lie} France and E. 


there was 


inferior kind, to 
. Galland had al- 
perfectly familiar to 
ngland. 

Thus much as to the Thousand 
and One Nights, we recal, by 
way of introduction to the dis- 
covery we are about toannounce. 

There has lately fallen into 
our hands, a manuscript in the 
Arabic Character (with which we 
are perfectly acquainted), con- 
taining a variety of stories ex- 
tremely similar in structure and 


that enchanting collection oflincident to the Thousand and 


stories, the Thousand and One 
Nights, better known in England 
as the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. Most people know that 
these wonderful fancies are un- 
questionably of genuine Eastern 
origin, and are to be found in 
Arabie manuscripts now existing 
in the Vatican, in Paris, in Lon- 
don, and in Oxford; the last- 
named city being particularly 
distinguished in this conncction, 


One Nights; but presenting the 
strange feature that although 
they are evidently of ancieut 
origin, they have a curious ac- 
cidental bearing on the present 
time. Allowing for the difference 
of manners and customs, it would 
often seem — were it not for the 
manifest impossibility of such 
prophetic knowledge in any mere 
man or men — that they were 
written expressly with an eye to 
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events of the current age. Wejhe scorned to undertake the 
have referred the manuscript! humblest. enterprise without in- 
(which may be scen at our office, augurating it by ordering his 
on the first day of April in every; Treasurers to throw several mil- 
year, at precisely four o'clock injlions of pieces of gold into the 
the morning), to the profoundest/dirt. For the same reason he at- 
Oriental Scholars of England oe no value to his foreign 
and France, who are no less sen-! possessions, but merely used 
sible than we are ourselves ofjthem as playthings for a little 
this remarkable coincidence, and: while, and then always threw 
are equally at a loss to account|them away or lost them. 
forit. hey are agreed, wemay| ‘This wiseSultan, though bless- 
observe, on the propriety of ourj|ed with innumerable sources of 
rendering the title in the words,! happiness, was afflicted with one 
The Thousand and One Hum-! fruitful cause of discontent. He 
bugs. For, although the Eastern: had been marricd many scores of 
story-tellers do not appear to;times, yet had never found a 
have possessed any word, orjwife to suit him. Although he 
combination of parts of words,;/had raised to the dignity of 
precisely answering to the mo-|Howsa Kummauns*® (or Peerless 
dern English Humbug (which, in-/Chatterer), a great varicty of 
deed, they expressed by the; beautiful creatures, not only of 
figurative phrase, A Camel made ‘the lineage of the high nobles of 
of sand), there is no doubt. that;his court, but also selected from 
they were conversant with so! other classes of his subjects, the 
common a thing, and further that, result had uniformly been the 
the thing was expressly meant to!same. They proved unfaithful, 
be designated in the general title, brazen, talkative, idle, extra- 
of the Arabic manuscript: now; vagant, inefficient, and boastful. 
before us. Dispensing with, Thus it naturally happened that 
further explanation, we at once;a Howsa Kummauns very rarely 
commence the specimens we shall: died a natural death, but was 
occasionally present, of this lite-| generally cut short in some vio- 
rary curiosity. lent manner. 
At length, the youngand lovely 
TAO VECTORS CHATTER: Reefawm (that is to say Light of 
Among the ancient Kings ofi Reason), the youngest and fairest 
Persia who extended their glo-:of all the Sultagn’s wives, and to 
rious conquests into the Indies,! whom he had™¥oeked with hope 
and far beyond the famous River‘ to recompense him for his many 
Ganges, even to the limits of:disappointments, made as bad a 
China, Taxeptraurus Ng Fleeced | Towsa Kummauns as any*of the 
Bull) was incomparably the most. rest. The unfortunate Taxed-° 
renowned. He was so rich that| * Sounded like Honse otCommons. “ 
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taurus took this so much to heart| This Vizier had newly succeeded 
that he felljinto a profound me-|to Abaddeen (or the Addled), 
lancholy, secluded himself from|who had for his misdeeds been 
observation, and for some time | strangled with a garter. 
was 50 seldom seen or heard of| The breath of the slave, said 
that many of his great officers of|the Vizier, is in the hands of his 
state suppoEe? him to be dead. |Lord, but the Lion will some- 
Shall I never, said the unhappy | times deign to listen to the croak- 
Monarch, beating his breast in|ing of the frog. I swear to thee, 
his retirement in the Pavilion of| Vizier, replied the Sultan, that 
Failure, and giving vent to his|1 have borne too much already 
tears, find a Howsa Kummauns, |and will bear no more. Thou and 
who will be true tome! He then|the Howsa Kummauns are in one 
quoted from the Poet, certain|story, and by the might of Allah 
verses importing, Every Howsa|and the beard of the Prophet, 1 
Kummauns has deccived me,|have a mind to destroy ye both! 
Every Howsa Kummauns is aj When the Vizier heard the 
Humbug, I must slay the present| Sultan thus menace him with de- 
Howsa Kummauns asI have slain|struction, his heart drooped 
so many others, Iam brought to|within{fhim. But, being a brisk 


shame and mortification, I am 
despised by the world. After 


and ready man, though stricken 
in years, he quoted certain lines 


which his grief so overpowered |from the Poet, implying that the 


him, -that he fainted away. 


thunder-cloud often spares the 


It happened thaton recovering |leaf ore there would be no fruit, 
his senses he heard the voice of/and touched the ground with his 
the last-made Howsa Kummauns, |forehead in token of submission. 
in the Divan adjoining. Applying| What wouldst thou say? de- 
his ear to the lattice, and finding|manded the generous Prince, I 
that that shameless Princess was/give thee leave to speak. Thou 
vaunting her loyalty and virtue,!/art not unaccustomed to public 
and denying a host of facts — a fannye. Y speak glibly! (Sire, 
which she always did, all night|returned the Vizier, but for the 
— the Sultan drew his scimitar) dread of the might of my Lord, I 
in a fury, resolved to put an end)would reply in the words ad- 
to her existence. dressed by the ignorant man to 

But, the Grand Vizier Par-/the Genie. And what were those 
marstoon (or Twirling Weather-; words? demanded the Sultan. 
cock), who was afthat moment! Repeat them! Parmarstoon re- 
watching his incensed master'plied, To hear is to obey: 
from behind the silken curtains | 
of the Pavilion of Failure, hur- 
ried forward and prostrated him- 
self, trembling, on the ground, 


THE STORY OF THE IGNORANT MAN 
AND THE GENIE. 


Sire, on the barbarous confines 
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of the ueoon of the Tartars,|for having affronted my ward. 
there dwelt an ignorant man,| Alas, my lord, returned the igno- 
who was ones to make alrant man, how can I have af- 
journey through the Great De-|fronted thy ward whom I never 
sert of Desolation; which, as|saw? He is invisible to thee, 
your Majesty knows, is some-|returned the Genie, because thou 
times a journey of upwards of/art a benighted barbarian; but if 
three score and ten years. Hej|thou hadst ever learnt any good 
bade adieu to his mother very|thing thou wouldst have seen 
early in the ata and de-jhim plainly, and wouldst have 
arted without a guide, ragged,|respected him. Lord of my life 
barefoot. and alone. He found! pleaded the traveller, how could 
the way sur Ey steep and/I learn where there were none to 
rugged, and beset by vile ser-jteach me, and how affront thy 
pents and strange unintclligible} ward whom I have not the power 
creatures of horrible shapes. It|tosec? I tell thee, returned the 
was likewise full of black bogs|Genie, that with thy pernicious 
and pits, into which he not only |refuse thou hast struck my ward, 
fell himself, but often had the: Prince Socieetce, in the apple of 
misfortune to drag other tra-jthe eye; and because thou hast 
vellers whom he encountered,/|done this, I will be thy ruin. I 
and who got out no more, but|maim and kill the like of thee by 
were miscrably stifled. thousands every year, for no 
Sire, on the fourteenth day of/other crime. And shall I spare 
the journey of the ignorant man iiiee? Kneel and receive the 
of the kingdom of the Tartars,| blow. 
he sat down to rest by the side of; Your Majesty will believe(con- 
a foul well (being unable to find | tinued the Grand Vizier) that the 
a better), and there cracked for}ignorant man of the kingdom of 
a repast, as he best could, aj;the Iartars, gave himself up for 
very hard nut, which was all he|lost when he heard those crucl 
had about him. He threw the!words. Without so ‘much as re- 
shell anywhere as he stripped it|peating the formula of our faith 
off, and having made an end of ie There is but one Allah, froin 
his meal arose to wander on|/him we come, to him we must 
again, when suddenly the air'return, and who shall resist his 
was darkened, he heard a fright-/|will(for he was too ignorant ever 
ful cry, and saw a monstrous'to have heard it), he bent his 
Genie, of gigantic stature, who !neck to receive the fatal stroke. 
brandished a mighty scimetar in| His head rolled off as he finished 
a hand of iron, advancing to-|saying these words: Dread Law, 
wards him. Rise, ignorant beast, {if thou hadst taken half the pains 
said the monster, as he drewjto teach me to discern thy ward 
nigh, that1, Law, may kill thee|that thou hast taken to avenge 
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him, thou hadst been spared the ae tpi io . Hansardadade, re- 
eat account to which] summon! plied the Vigier Go, said the 
thee! ultan, bring her hither. I spare 
thy life until thou shalt return. 
Taxedtaurus the Sultan of he Grand Vizier Parmar- 
Persia listened attentively to this|stoon, on receiving the injunc- 
recital on the part of his Grand!tion to bring his daughter Han- 
Vizier, and when it was con-|sardadade into the royal pre- 
cluded said, with a threatening | sence, lost no time in repairing to 
brow, Exp und to me, O, nephew) his palace which was but across 
of a dog! the points of resem-|the Sultan’s gardens, and’ going 
blance between the Tiger and|straight to the women’s apart- 
the Nightingale, and what thy|ments, found Hansardadade sur- 
ignorant man of the accursed|rounded by a number of old 
kingdom of the Tartars has to do} women who were all consulting 
with the false Llowsa Kummauns|her at once. In truth, this affable 
and the glib Vizier Parmarstoon?|Princess was perpetually bein 
While speaking he again raised |referred to, by all maui? of ol 
his glittering scimetar. Let not) women. Hastily causing her at- 
my master sully the sole of his/tendants, when she heard her 
foot by crushing an insect, re-|father’s errand, to attire her in 
turned the Vizier, kissing the!her finest dress which outsparkled 
ground seven times, I meant but:the sun; and bidding her young 
to offer up a petition from the/sister, Brothartoon (or Chamber 
dust, that the Light of the eyes|Candlestick), to make similar 
of the Faithful would, aie SEAS Se Sa and accompany 
striking, deign to hear my daugh- her; the daughter of the Grand 
ter. What of thy daughter? said| Vizier soon covered herself with 
the Sultan impatiently, and why /a rich veil, and said to her father, 
should I hear thy daughter any| with a low obeisance, Sir, I am 
more than the daughter of the ready to attend you, to my Lord, 
dirtiest of the dustmen? Sire, | the Commander of the Faithful. 
returned the Vizier, | am dirtier; The Grand Vizier, and his 
than the dirtiest of the dustmen! daughter Hansardadade, and her 
in your Majesty's sight, but my; young sister Brothartoon, pre- 
daughter is deeply read in the|ceded by Mistaspeeka, a black 
history of every Howsa Kum-/mute, the Chief of the officers of 
mauns who has aspired to your,the royal Seraglio, went across 
Majesty’s favour during many the Sultan’s gardens by the way 
years, and if your Majesty would ' the Vizier had come, and arriving 
condescend to hear some of the! at the Sultan's palace, found that 
Legends she has to relate, they! monarch on his throne surround- 
ieht — What dost thou call thy;ed by his principal counsellors 
@hightor? demanded the Sultan, :and officers of state. ‘They all 
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four prostrated themselves at a 
distance, and waited the Sultan’s 
pleasure. That gracious prince 
was troubled in his mind when he 
commanded the fair Hansarda- 
dade (who, on the whole, was 
very fair indeed), to approach, 
for he had sworn an oath in the 
Vizier’s absence from which he 
could not depart. Nevertheless, 
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never never can have words 
enough. At the conclusion of this 
delightful strain, the Sultan and 
the whole divan were so faint 
with rapture that they remained 
in a comatose state for seven 
hours. 

Would your Majesty, said 
Hansardadade, when all were at 
length recovered, prefer first to 


as it must be rae he proceeded | hear the story of the Wonderful 


to announce it 
bly. Vizier, said he, thou hast 
brought thy daughter here, as 
em galarge stock of Howsa 

ummauns experience, in the 
hope of her relating something 
that may soften me under my ac- 
cumulated wrongs. 
have solemnly sworn that if her 
stories fail — as 1 believe they 
will — to mitigate my wrath, | 
will have her burned and her 
ashes cast to the winds! Also, 1 
will strangle thee and the present 
Howsa Kummauns, and will take 
a new one every day and strangle 
her as soon as taken, until I find 
a good and true one. Parmar- 
stoon replied, To hear is to 


obey. 

Wansardadade then took a 
one-stringed lute, and sang a 
lengthened song in prose. Its 
urport was, I am the recorder of 

rilliant eloquence, I am the 
chronicler of patriotism, I am the 
pride of sages, and the joy of 
nations. The continued salvation 
of the country is owing to what I 


efore the assem-| Camp, or the story of the Talka- 


tive Barber, or the story of Scarli 
Tapa and the Forty Thieves? 
I would have thee commence, re- 
plied the Sultan, with the story 
of the Forty Thieves. 


Hansardadade began, Sire, 


Know that I) there was once a poor relation — 


when Brothartoon interposed. 
Dear sister, cried Brothartoon, it 
is now past midnight, it will be 
shortly daybreak, and if you are 
not asleep, you ought to be. I 
pray you, dear sister, by all 
means to hold your tongue to- 
night, and if my Lord the Sultan 
will suffer you to live another 
day, you ean talk to-morrow. 
The Sultan arose with a clouded 
face, but went out without giving 
any orders for the execution. 
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IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tue head-gaoler of St. Lazare 


preserve, and without it there| stood in the outer hall of the pri- 
would be no business done.}son, two days after the arrest at 
Sweet are the voices of the crow! Trudaine’s lodgings, smoking his 
and chough, and Persia never|morning-pipe. Looking towards 
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the court-yard gate, he saw the 
wicket opened, and a privileged 
man let in, whom he soon re- 
cognised as the chief-agent of the 
second section of Secret Police. 
“Why friend Lomaque,” cried 
the gaoler, advancing towards 
the court-yard, ‘what brings 
you here this morning, business, 
or pleasure?” 

“Pleasure, this time, citizen. 
1 have an idle hour or two to 
spare for a walk. I find myself 
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swered the other. “Come and 
have a look at them.” He spoke 
as if the prisoners were a collec- 
tion of pictures on view, or a set 
of dresses just made up. Lo- 
maque nodded his head, still 
with his air of happy holiday 
carelessness. The Soler led the 
way to an inner hall; and, point- 
ing lazily with his pipe-stem, 
said: Our morning batch, citizen, 
just ready for the baking.” 

In one corner of the hall were 


passing the prison, and I can’t/ huddled togethermorethan thirty 


resist calling in to see how my 
friend the head-gaoler is getting 
on.” Lomaque spoke in a sur- 
Prue brisk and airy manner. 
Tis eyes were suffering under a 
violent fit of weakness and wink- 
ing; but he smiled, notwith- 
standing, with an air of the most 
inveterate chcerfulness. Those 
old enemies of his, who always 
distrusted him most when his 
eyes were most affected, would 
have certainly disbelieved every 
word of the friendly speech he 
had just made, and would have 
assumed it as a matter of fact 
that his visit to the head-gaoler 
had some specially underhand 
pusiness at the bottom of it. 

‘‘How am I getting on?” said 
the gaoler, shaking his head. 
‘‘Overworked, friend — over- 
worked. No idle hours in our de- 
partment. Even the guillotine is 
getting too slow for us!” 

“Sent off your batch of pri- 
soners for trial this morning?” 
asked Lomaque, with an appear- 
ance of perfect unconcern. 

‘‘No; they 're just going,” an- 


men and women, of all ranks and 
ages; some Brit round them, 
with looks of blank despair; 
some laughing and gossiping, 
recklessly. Near them lounged a 
guard of “Patriots,” smoking, 
spitting, and swearing. Between 
the patriots and the prisoners 
sat, onaricketty stool, the second 
gaoler — a hump-backed man, 
with an immense red moustachio 
— finishing his breakfast of broad 
beans, which he scooped out of a 
basin with his knife, and washed 
down with copious draughts of 
wine from the bottle. Carelessly 
as Lomaque looked at the shock- 
ing scene before him, his quick 
eyes contrived to take note of 
every prisoner's face, and to de- 
scry, ina few minutes, Trudaine 
and his sister standing together 
at the back of the group. 
“Now then, Apollo!” cried 
the head-gaoler, addressing his 
subordinate by a facetious prison 
nickname, “don’t be all day start- 
ing that trumpery batch of yours! 
And harkye, friend, I have leave 
of absence, on business, at my 
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section, this afternoon. So it will|man, there. Pluck up your spi- 


be your duty to read the list for 
the guillotine, and chalk the pri- 
soners’ doors before the cart 
comes to-morrow morning. ’Ware 
the bottle, Apollo, to-day; ’ware 
the bottle, for fear of accidents 
with the death-list to-morrow.” 
“Thirsty July weather, this, — 
ch, citizen?” said Lomaque, lea- 
ving the head-gaoler, and pat- 
ting the hunchback, in the friend- 


rits, citoyenne! one gets used to 
everything in this world, even to 
the guillotine!” 

While he was speaking, and 
pushing at the same time, Tru- 
daine felt a piece of paper slip 
quickly between his neck and his 
cravat. ‘‘Courage!” he whisper- 
ed, pressing his sister’s hand, as 
he saw her shuddering under the 
assumed brutality of Lomaque’s 


liest manner, on the shoulder.|joke. 


“Why, how you have got your 
batch huddled up together this 
morning! Shall I help you to 
shove them into marching order? 
My time is quite at your disposal. 
T te is a holiday morning with 

“Ha! ha! ha! what a jolly dog 
he is on his holiday morning!” 


exclaimed the head-gaoler, as|expostulated. 
Lomaque — apparently taking| you're in!” said he. 


Surrounded by the guard of 
“patriots,” the procession of pri- 
soners moved slowly into the 
outer court-yard, on its way to 
the revolutionary tribunal, the 
hump-backed gaoler bringing up 
the rear. Lomaque was about to 
follow at some little distance; 
but the head-gaoler hospitably 
“What a hurry 
“Now that 


leave of his natural character al-|incorrigible drinker, my second 
together, in the exhilaration of|in command, has gone off with 
an hour’s unexpected leisure —jhis batch, I don’t mind asking 


began pushing and pulling the 
prisoners into rank, with humor- 
ous mock apologies, at which, 
not the officials only, but many 
of the victims themselves—reck- 
less victims of a reckless tyranny 
— laughed heartily. Persevering 


you to step in, and have a drop 
of wine.” 

“Thank you,” answered Lo- 
maque; “but I have rather a 
fancy for hearing the trial this 
morning. Suppose | come back 


afterwards? hat time do you 


to the last in his practical jest,|go to your section? At two 
JLomaque contrived to get close'o’clock, eh? Good! I shall try 
to T'rudaine for a minute, and tolif I can’t get here soon after one.” 
give him one significant look be-| With these words he nodded and 
fore he seized him by the shoul-;went out. The brilliant sunlight 
ders, like the rest. ‘‘Now, then,/in the court-yard made him wink 
rear- guard,” cried Lomaque, |faster than ever! Had any of his 
pushing Trudaine on. ‘Close; old enemies been with him, they 
the line of march, and mind you! would have whispered within 
keep step with your young wo-|themselves — “If you mean to 
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come back at all, citizen Lo- 
maque, it will not be soon after 
one!” 

On his way through the streets, 
the chief-agent met one or two 
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before he got to a place behind 
the president's chair. Trudaine, 
standing with his sister on the 
outermost limits of the group, 
nodded significantly as Lomaque 


pov cue friends, who dclayed! looked up at him for an instant. 
1 


is progress; so that when he 
arrived at the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, the trials of the day werc 
just about to begin. The prin- 
cipal article of furniture in the 
Hall of Justice was a long clumsy 
deal table, covered with green 
baize. At the head of this table 
sat the presideht and his court, 


He had contrived, on his way to 
the tribunal, to get an opportu- 
nity of reading the paper which 


the chief-agent had slipped into 


his cravat. lt contained these 
lines: — “I have just discovered 
who the citizen and citoyenne 
Dubois are. There is no chance 
for you but to confess everything. 


with their hats on, backed by a| by that means you may inculpate 


heterogeneous collection of pa- 
triots oflicially connected 


a certain citizen holding authori- 


in|ty, and may make it his interest, 


various ways with the procecd-|if he loves his own life, to save 


wee 9? 


ings that were to take place./ yours and your sister's. 


Below the front of the table, a 
railed-off space, with a gallery 
beyond, was appropriated to the 
general public — mostly repre- 
sented as to the gallery, on this 
occasion, by women, all sitting 
together on forms, knitting, shirt- 
mnending, and baby-lincn-making, 
as coolly as if they were at home. 
Parallel with the side of the table 


Arrived at the back of the pre- 
sident’s chair, Lomaque recog- 
nised his two trusty subordinates, 
Magloire and Picard, waiting 
among the assembled patriot-oft- 
cials, to give their evidence. Be- 
yond them, leaning against the 
wall, addressed by no one, and 
speaking to no one, stood the 
superintendent Danville. Doubt 


farthest from the great door ofjand suspense were written in 


entrance, was a low platform, 
railed off, on which the prisoners, 
surrounded by their guard, were 
now assembled, to await their 
trial.. The sun shone in brightly 
from a high window, and a hum 
of ceaseless talking pervaded the 
hall cheerfully, as Lomaquc en- 
tered it. He was a privileged 
man here, as at the prison; and 


@ made his way in by a private 
- , 80 as to pass the prisoners’ 
‘platform, and to walk round it, 


every line of his face; the fretful- 
ness of an uneasy mind expressed 
itself in his slightest gestures — 
even in his manner of passing a 
handkerchicf, from time to time, 
over his face, on which the per- 
spiration was gathering thick and 
fast already. 

“Silence!” cried the usher of 
the court for the time being — a 
hoarse-voiced man in top-boots, 
with a huge sabre buckled to his 
side, and a bludgeon in his hand. 
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dent!” he reiterated, striking his| of guilt. Goods confiscated. 1st 
bludgeon on the table. Thermidor, year two of the Re- 
The president rose, and pro-| public.” 
claimed that the sitting for the| “Silence!” cried the man with 
day had begun; then sat down|the bludgeon, as the president 
again. ‘The momentary silence|dropped a little sand ontheentry, 
which followed was interrupted |and signing to the gaoler that he 
by a sudden confusionamong the! might remove the dead body, 
prisoners on the platform. ‘Two: closed the book. 
of the guards sprang in among; “Any special cases this morn- 
them. There was the thump of;ing?” resumed the president, 
a heavy fall — a scream of terror, looking round at the group be- 
from some of the female prisoners| hind him. 
— then another dead silence,| ‘There is one,” said Lomaque, 
broken by one of the guards, who! making his way to the back of the 
walked across the hall with a/official chair. “Will it be con- 
bloody knife in his hand, and laid| venient to you, citizen, to take 
it on the table. “Citizen-presi-; the case of Louis Trudaine and 
dent,” he said, ‘‘1 have to report! Rose Danville first? Two of my , 
that one of the prisoners has just;men are detained here as wit- 
stabbed himsclf.” There was a'nesses; and their time is valuable 
murmuring exclamation — ‘“Js/to the Republic.” 
that all?” among the women-| The president marked a list of 
spectators, as they resumed their! names before him, and handed it 
work. Suicide at the bar of to the crier or usher, placing the 
justice was no uncommon occur-! figures one and two against Louis 
rence under the Reign of Terror. ; Trudaine and Rose Danville. 
‘‘Name?” asked the president,| While Lomaque was backing 
quietly taking up his pen, and;again to his former place behind 
opening a book. ithe chair, Danville approached, 
“Martignée,” answered the and whispered to him — ‘There 
hump-backed gaoler, coming for- |is a rumour that secret informa- 


“Silence for the ere as sufficient confession 





ward to the table. tion has reached you about the 
** Description?” | citizen and citoyenne Dubois. 
““}ix-royalist coach-maker tojIs it true? Do you know who 
the tyrant Capet.” they are?” 
“ Accusation?” “Yes,” answered Lomaque; 
‘Conspiracy in prison.” ‘but I have superior orders to 


The president nodded, and en-|keep the information to myself, 
tered in the book — “ Martigné, !just at present.” 
coachmaker. Accused of con-! The eagerness with which Dan- 
spiring in prison. Anticipated: ville put ‘lis question, and the 
course of law by suicide. Action:disappointment he showed on 
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etting no satisfactory answer to 
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Picard and Magloire opened 


it, were of a nature to satisfy the |their minutes of evidence, and 


observant chief-agent that his 
superintendent wasreally asigno- 
rant as he appeared to be on the 
subject of the man and woman 
Dubois. That one mystery, at 
any rate, was still, for Danville, 
a mystery unrevealed. 

“Louis Trudaine! Rose Dan- 
ville!” shouted the crier, with 
another rap of his bludgeon. 

The two came forward, at the 
appeal, to the front railing of the 

atform. ‘he first sight of her 
judges, the first shock, on con- 
frontin 
the audience, seemed to over- 
whelm Rose. She turned from 
_deadly pale to crimson, then to 
pale again, and hid her face on 
her brother's shoulder. How fast 
she heard his heart throbbing! 
How the tears filled her eyes, as 
she felt that his fear was all for 
her! 

“Now!” said the president, 
writing down their names. ‘ De- 
nounced by whom?” 

Magloire and Picard stepped 
forward to the table. The first 
answered — “By citizen-super- 
intendent Danville.” 

Thereply made a great stir and 
sensation among both prisoners 
and audience. 


read to the president the same 
particulars which they had 
formerly read to Lomaque, in the 
Secret Police office. 

“Good,” said the president, 
when they had done. ‘We need 
trouble ourselves with nothing 
more than the identifying of the 
citizen and citoyenne Dubois, 
which, of course, you are pre- 
pared for. Have you heard the 
evidence?” he continued, turnin 
to the prisoners; while Picar 
and Magloire consulted together 


the pitiless curiosity of|in whispers, looking perplexedly 


towards the chief-agent, who 
stood silent behind them. ‘ Have 
you heard the evidence, pri- 
soners? Do you wish to say 
anything? Ifyou do, remember 
that the time of this tribunal is 
precious, and that you will not be 
suffered to waste it.” 

‘‘] demand permission to speak, 
for myself and for my sister,” an- 
swered ‘J'rudaine. ‘My object 
is to save the time of the tribunal 
by making a confession.” 

The faint whispering, audible 
among the women spectators, a 
moment before, ceased instan- 
taneously as he pronounced the 
word confession. In the breath- 
less silence, his low, quiet tones 


‘“‘Accused of what?” pursued| penetrated to the remotest cor- 


the president. 
éé 


ners of the hall; while, suppress- 


The male prisoner, of con-jing externally all evidences of 
spiracy against the sepa the|the death-agony of hope within 


female prisoner, o 
knowledge of the same.” 

‘‘Produce your proofs in an- 
swer to this order.” 


criminal|him, he continued his address in 


these words: — 
“I confess my secret visits to 
the house in the Rue de Clery. I 
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confess that the persons whom I] 
went to see are the persons 

ointed atin the evidence. And, 
astly, I confess that my object in 
communicating withthemas I| did | 
was to supply them with the 
means of leaving France. If I 
had acted from political motives, 
to the political prejudice of the 
existing government, 1 admit that 
1 should be guilty of that con- 
spiracy against the Republic with 
which lam charged. Butno po- 
litical purpose animated, no poli- 
tical necessity urged me, in per- 
forming the action which has 
brought me to the bar of this tri- 
bunal. The persons whom | 
aided in leaving France were 
without political influence, or po- 
litical connections. I acted solely 
from private motives of humanity 
towards them and towards others 
— motives which a good republi- 
can may feel, and yet not turn 
traitor to the welfare of his 
country.” 

‘‘Are you ready to inform the, 
court, next, who the man and 
woman Dubois really are?” in- 

uired the president, impa- 
tiently. 

‘““T am ready,” answered Tru- 
daine. “But first I desire to say 
one word in reference to my 
sister, charged here at the bar 
with me.” His voice grew less 
steady; and, for the first time, 
his colour began to change, as 
Rose lifted her face from his 
shoulder, and looked up at him 
eagerly, “I implore the tribunal 
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is charged against me as a crime 
—” he went on. “ Having spoken 
with candour about myself, [have 
some claim to be believed when I 
speak of her; when I assert that 
she neither did help me nor could 
help me. Ifthere be blame, it is 
mine only; if punishment, itis I 
alone who should suffer.” 

He stopped suddenly and grew 
confused. It was easy to guard 
himself from the peril of looking 
at Rose, but he could not escape 
the hard trial to his self-posses- 
sion of hearing her, if she spoke. 
Just as he pronounced the last 
sentence, she raised her face 
again from his shoulder, and 
eagerly whispered to him: 

‘No, no, Louis! Not that sa- 
crifice, after all the others — not 
that, though you should force me 
into speaking to them myself!” 

She abruptly quitted her hold 
of him, and fronted the whole 
court in an instant. The railing 
in front of her shook with the 
quivering of her arms and hands 
as she held by it to support her- 
self! Her hair lay tangled on her 
shoulders; her face had assumed 
a strange fixedness; her gentle 
blue eyes, so soft and tender at 
all other times, were lit up wildly. 
A low hum of murmured curiosity 
and admiration broke from the 
women of the audience. Some 
rose eagerly from the benches, 
others ered. , 

‘“‘ Listen, listen! she is going to 
speak!” . 

She did speak. Silvery and 
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to consider my sister asinnocent;pure the sweet voice, sweeter 
of all active participation in what|than ever in sadness, stole its 
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her judges, in spite of Trudaine’s 
interposition. 

“Silence!” shouted the man 
with the bludgeon. “Silence, you 
women! the citizen-president is 
going to speak.” 

‘‘'The prisoner, Trudaine, has 
the ear of the court,” said the 
eos “and may continuc 

is confession. If the female 
prisoner wishes to speak, she may 
be heard afterwards. J] enjoin 
both the accused persons to make 
short work of it with their 
addresses to me, or they will 
make their case worse instead 
of better. I command silence 
among the audience; and if I am 
not obeyed, I will clear the hall. 
Now, prisoner Trudaine, I invite 
you to proceed. No more about 
your sister; let her speak for 
herself. Your business and ours 
is with theman and woman Dubois 
now. Are you, or are you not, 
ready to tell the court who they 
are?” 

“T repeat that I am ready,” 
answered ‘l'rudaine. “‘ The citizen 
Dubois is a servant. The woman 
Dubois is the mother of the man 
who denounces me — super- 
intendent Danville.” 

low, murmuring, rushing 
sound of hundreds of exclaiming 
voices, all speaking, half-sup- 
pressedly, at the same moment, 
followed the delivery of the 
answer. No officer of the court 
attempted to control the outburst 
of astonishment. The infection 
of it spread to the persons on the 
platform, to the crier himself, 
to the judges of the tribunal, 


way through the gross sounds — 
through the coarse humming and 
the hissing whispers. 


“My lord the president” — 
began the poor girl, firmly. Her 
next words were drowned in a 
volley of hisses from the women. 


“Ah! aristocrat, aristocrat! 
None of your accursed titles 
here!” was their shrill cry at her. 
She fronted that cry, she fronted 
the fierce gestures which accom- 
panied it, with the steady light 
still in her eyes, with the strange 
rigidity still fastened on her face. 
She would have spoken again, 
through the uproar and execra- 
tion, but her brother's voice over- 
powered her. 

“Citizen president,” he cried, 
“] have not concluded. Idemand 
leave to complete my confession. 
l implore the tribunal to attach 
no importance to what my sister 
says. ‘The trouble and terror of 
this day have shaken her intel- 
lects. She is not responsible for 
her words — J assert it solemnly, 
in the face of the whole court!” 

The blood flew up into his 
white face as he made the asse- 
veration. Even at that supreme 
moment the great heart of the 
man reproached him for yielding 
himself to a deception, though 
the motive of it was to save his 
sister’s life. 3 

‘“‘Lether ee lether speak!” 
exclaimed the women, as Rose, 
without moving, without looking 
at her brother, without seeming 
even to have heard what he said, 
made a second attempt to address 
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lounging, but the moment before, | himself, partly to Trudaine and 
so carelessly silent in their chairs.| partly to the audience, said, — 
When the noise was at length} “The citizen-superintendent 
quelled, it was subdued in the| Danville has been overcome by 
most instantaneous manner by|the heat in the court. He has 
one man, who shouted from/jretired (by my desire, under the 
the throng behind the president’s| care of a police-agent) to recover 
chair, in the open air ; i et fabsiedieed 
bpMawe _ ito me to come back and throw a 
acetate pewag there! Saver, now light on the extraordinary 
* Jand suspicious statement whie 
A vehement whispering andthe prisoner has just made. Until 
contending of many voices inter-;the return of citizen Danville, 
rupting each other, followed;/1 order the accused, Trudaine, to 
then a swaying among the!suspend any further acknow- 
assembly of official people; then/ledgement of complicity which 
a great stillness; then the sudden/he may have to address to me. 
appearance of Danville, alone, ;|'This matter must be cleared up 
at the table. The look of him,/ before other matters are entered 
as he turned his ghastly face}on. Meanwhile, in order that 
towards the audience, silenced: the time of the tribunal may not 
and steadied them in an instant, | be wasted, ] authorise the female 
just as they were on the point' prisoner to take this opportunity 
of falling into fresh confusion./ of making any statement concern- 
Everyone stretched forward jing herself which she may wish 
eagerly to hear what he would (to address to the judges.” 
say. His lips moved; but the) “Silence him!” “Remove him 
few words that fell from them:out of court!” “Gag him?” 
were inaudible, except to the!‘‘Gruillotine him!” These eries 
persons who happened to be.rose from the audience the 
close by him. Waving spoken,!inoment the president had done 
he left the table supported by a'speaking. They were all directed 
olice-agent, who was seen tojat Trudaine, who had made a last 
ead him towards the private door desperate effort to persuade his 
of the court, and, consequently,!sister to keep silence, and had 
also towards the prisoner's plat-' been detected in the attempt by 
form. He stopped, however, the spectators. 
half-way, quickly turned his face! “Ifthe prisoner speaks another 
from the prisoners, and pointing ' word to his sister, remove him,” 
towards the public door at the, said the president, addressing the 
opposite side of the hall, caused: guard round the platform. 
himself to be led out into the air; “Good! we shall hear her 
by that direction. When hehad'at last. Silence! silence!” 
gonc, the president, addressing exclaimed the women, settling 
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themselves comfortably on their sone Sear as a poor woman; that 
benches, and preparing to resume |he had spoken to her, and forced 
their work. her to acknowledge herself. Up 
“Rose Danville, the court is|tothis time we had all felt certain 
waiting to hear you,” said the/|that she had left France, because 
precdens, crossing his legs, and'she held old-fashioned opinions, 
eaning back luxuriously in his|which it is dangerous for people 
large arm-chair. to hold now; had left France, 
mid all the noise and con-|before we came to Paris. She 
fusion of the last few minutes,/told my brother that she had 
Rose had stood ever in the same | indeed gone (with an old tried 
attitude, with that strangely fixed | servant of the family to help and 
expression never altering on her| protect net) as far as Marseilles; 
face but once. When her husband |and that, finding unforeseen dif- 
made his way to the side of the/ficulty there in getting farther, 
table, and stood there pro-|she had taken it as a warning 
minently alone, her lips trembled|from Providence not to desert 
a little, and a faint shade of|her son, of whom she was very 
colour passed swiftly over her| passionately fond, and from whom 
cheeks. Even that slight change;|she had been most unwilling to 
had vanished now—she was paler, | depart. Instead of waiting in exile 
stiller, more widely altered from | for quieter times, she determined 
her former self than ever, as she|to go and hide herself in Paris, 
faced the president, and said|knowing her son was going there 
these words: — too. She assumed the name of 
““T wish to follow my brothcr’s| her old and faithful servant, who 
example, and make my confession, | declined to the last to leave her 
as he has made his. I wouldrather Mn peetecied: and she proposed 
he had spoken for me; but he is/to live in the strictest secrecy and 
too generous to say any words |retirement, watching, unknown, 
except such as he thinks may save |the career of her son, and ready 
me from sharing his punishment.|at a moment's notice to disclose 
I refuse to be saved, unless heis|herself to him, when the settle- 
saved with me. Where he goes;ment of public affairs might 
when he leaves this ett ] will| reunite her safely to her beloved 
go; what he suffers, | will suffer;|child. My brother thought this 
if he is to dic, I believe God will pe full of danger both for 
grant me the strength to die| herself, for her son, and for the 
resignedly with him! Thisis what} honest old man who was risking 
T now wish to say, as to my share {his head for his mistress’s sake. 
in the offence charged against my|I thought so too; and in an evil 
brother :— some time ago, he told|hour, I said to Louis, ‘Will you 
me, one day, that he had seen/|try, in secret, to get my husband’s 
my husband's mother in Paris,jmother away, and see that her 
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faithful servant makes her really | show myself worthier of his love. 
leaveFrance this time?’ I wrongly |If he is found guilty, I too will 
asked my brother to do this for: go to the scaffold, and die with 
a selfish reason of my own — a my brother, who risked his life 
eon Cerio ates my saredinta jfor my sake.” 
life, which has not been a ha | . 
one, Thad not succeeded th yd eguncand turned guce mere 
gaining my husband's affection, 4, her brother. As she looked 
and was not treated kindly by), f sae 

. ay from the court, and looked 
him. My brother, who has always| 17, fey ia ae sonia hea 
loved me far more dearly, I am, ag ae vio hee th, old 
afraid, than I have ever deserved, |°Y Hie Be faeun rs ae 2a 
my brother increased hiskindness |°0"\0° sag onion ee 


d . | of expression seemed to return to 
tome, seeing me treated unkindl ‘her face. He let her take his 


by ay husband. ‘This wade il hand but he seemed. purposely 
when I asked my brother to dot ae mecting the anxious gaze 
for me what I have said, was, that, iy oe ae i“ pactea cd 
if we two, in secret, saved my i breath heavil - his countenance 
husband's mother, withoutdanger| 9, Voned and erew distorted as 
to him, from imperilling herself ;¢ he were auffarin some sharp 
and her son, we should, when the: f Shiveikal B. He b I 
time came for speaking of what' 2298 0! physica! pain. He bent 
we had done, appcar to my hus- | 20wn a little; and, leaning his 
band in a new and better light. (POW, ee rail ee 
i cover is face with his hand; 
I should have shown how well 1/114 go quelled the rising agony, 
deserved hislove,and Louis would |, ¢ hack th id ? 
have shown how well he deserved bs his h Beane fae adi ae arnt 
his_ brother - in -law’s gratitude ; |) end oee iu: ail : a tl 
and so, we should have made 708" dike su ee an lite 
home happy at last, and all three Pee she had ahae This, ea 
have lived together affectionately. are tribute to a prisoner 


This was my thought; and when | : 
1 told it to my brot er, and asked j,0m the people of the Reign of 


him if there would be much risk,|~ * ; 
out of his kindness and indulgence | _ The Pd looked round at 
towards me, he said ‘No!’ He tee colleagues, and shook his 
had so used me to accept sacri- | head suspiciously, 

fices for my ep eet , thatllet; ‘This statement of the female 
him endanger himself to help me; prisoner's complicates the matter 
in my little household plan. I,very seriously,” said he. ‘Is 
repent this bitterly now; I ask, there anybody incourt,” he added, 
his pardon with my whole heart. | looking at the persons behind his 
If he is acquitted, I will try to;chair, ‘who knows where the 
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mother of supcrintendent Dan-iterests; to have performed for 
ville and the servant arenow?” ‘her all the menial offices of a 
Lomaque came forward at the| servant in private; and to have 
appeal, and placed himself pyle Piguclph boursby sfected 
the table. equality with her in public.” 
‘Why, citizen agent,” con-| ‘Have you any reason to be- 
tinued the president, looking/lieve that Superintendent Dan- 
hard at him, “are you overcome jville was privy to his mother's 
with the heat too?” |first attempt at escaping from 
“The fit seemed to take him,! France?” 
citizen president, when thefemale| ‘‘Linfer it from what the female 
prisoner had made an end of her! prisoner has said, and for other 
statement,” cxplained Magloire,|/reasons which it would be irre- 
pressing forward officiously. igular to detail before the tri- 
Lomaque gave his subordinate|bunal. ‘The proofs can no doubt 
a look which sent the man back! be obtained, if I am allowed time 
directly to the sheltcr of the; to communicate with the authori- 
official group; then said, in lower| ties at Lyons and Marseilles.” 
tones than were customary with; At this moment Danville re- 
him, entered the court, and, advancing 
«“] have reccived information |to the table, placed himself close 
relative to the mother of super-|by the chief-agent’s side. They 
intendent Danville and the!looked cach other steadily in the 
servant, and am ready to answer) facc for an instant. 
any questions that may be put! ‘Iie has recovered from the 





to me.” Shock of T'rudaine’s answer,” 
“Where are they now?” asked | thought Lomaque, retiring. “His 
the President. |hand trembles; his face is pale; 


“Sheand theservantare known | but I can see regained self-pos- 
to have crossed the frontier, and;session in his eye; and I dread 
are supposed to be on their way |the consequences already.” 
to Cologne. Butsincethey have| ‘Citizen president,” began 
entered Germany, their where-| Danville, ‘‘] demand to know if 
abouts is necessarily a matter of; anything has transpired affecting 
uncertainty to the republican!my honour and patriotism in my 
authorities.” absence?” 

“Have you any information| He spoke apparently with the 
relative to the conduct of the old'most perfect calmness; but. he 
servant while he was in Paris?” |looked nobody in the face. His 

‘‘] have information enough tojeyes were fixed steadily on the 
prove that he was not an object/green baize of the table beneath 
for political suspicion. He seems| him. 
to have been simply animated by; ‘The female prisoner has made 
servile zeal for the woman's in-|a statement, referring principally 
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to herself and her brother,” an-; “In these times of glory and 
swered the president; ‘but in-'trial for France,” he proceeded, 
cidentally mentioning a previous pitching his voice to a tone of 
attempt on your mother’s part to deep emotion, ‘what are all good 
break existing laws by emigra- citizens most sacredly bound to 
ting from France. This portion'do? ‘To immolate their dearest 
of the confession contains in it private affections and interests 
some elements of que pico hich before their public duties! On 
seriously attect you” — ithe first attempt of my mother to 
“They shall be suspicions no 'violate the laws against. emigra- 
longer — at my own peril, | will tion, by escaping from France, I 
change them to certainties!” ex- failed in making the heroie sacri- 
clained Danville, extending his fice which inexorable patriotism 
arm theatrically, and looking up demanded of me. My situation 
for the first time. ‘Citizen pre- was more terrible than the situa- 
sident, 1 avow it with the fearless tion of Brutus sitting in judgment 
frankness of a good patriot; 1 on his own sons. I[ had not the 
was privy to my mother’s first at-' Koman fortitude to rise equal to 
tempt at escaping from France.” it. 1 erred, citizens, erred as 
Hisses and cries of execration Coriolanus did, when his august 
followed this confession. He mother pleaded with him for the 
winced under them at first; but.safety of Rome! For that error 
recovered his self-possession be-.l deserved to be purged out of 
fore silence was restored. ithe republican community; but | 
“Citizens, you have heard the escaped my merited punishment, 
confession of my fault,’ he re-i— nay, I even rose to the honour 
sumed, turning with desperate,of holding an office under the 
assurance towards the audience; government. ‘Time passed; and 
“now hear the atonement I have again my mother attempted an 
made for it at the altar of my .cscape from France. Again, in- 
country.” ievitable fate brought my civic 
He waited at the end of that virtue to the test. How did I 
sentence, until the secretary to meet this second supremest trial? 
the tribunal had done writing it By an atonement for past weak- 
down in the report-book of the ness, terrible as the trial itself! 
court. ‘Citizens, you will shudder; but 
“'Transcribe faithfully to the you will applaud while you trem- 
letter!” cried Danville, pointing ble. Citizens, look! and while 
solemnly to the open page of the you look, remember well the 
volume. ‘Life and death hang evidence given at the opening of 
on my words.” ‘this case. Yonder stands the 
‘he secretary took a fresh dip enemy of his country, who in- 
of ink, and nodded to show that trigued to help iy mother to 
he was ready. Danville went on: escape; here stands the patriot 
Household Words. XXX1/. 21 
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son, whose voice was the first,|which he had hitherto stood. 
the only voice, to denounce him, “Lost! ‘The lie which has saved 
for the crime!” As he spoke, he that villain’s head leaves them 

ointed to ‘I'rudaine, then struckiwithout the shadow of a hope. 

imself on the breast, thenfolded! No need to stop for the sentence 
his arms, and looked sternly at'— Danville’s infamous presence 
the benches occupied by the'ofmind has given them up to the 
spectators. | guillotine!” ~Pronouncing these 

“Do you assert,” exclaimed words, he went out hurriedly by 
the president, “that at the time;a door near the platform, which 
when you denounced ‘Trudaine, led to the prisoners’ waiting- 
you knew him to be intriguing to; room. 


aid your mother’s escape?” | Rose’s head sank again on her 
‘| assert it,” answered Dan-|brother’s shoulder. She shud- 
ville. |dered, and leaned back faintly 


The pen which the president! on the arm which he extended to 
held, dropped from his hand at'support her. One of the female 
that reply; his colleagues started prisoners tried to help Trudaine 
and looked at each other in:in speaking consolingly to her; 
blank silence. ibut the consummation of her hus- 

A murmur of “Monster! mon-!band’s perfidy seemed to have 
ster!” began with the prisoners: paralysed her at heart. She mur- 
on the platform, and: spread in-;mured ounce in her brother's ear, 
stantly to the audience, who;‘Louis! J am resigned to die — 
echoed and echoed it again; the nothing but death is left for me 
fiercest woman-republican on the!after the degradation of having 
benches joined cause at last with! loved that man.” She said those 
the haughtiest woman-aristocrat: words and closed her eyes wearl- 
on the platform. Even in that ly, and spoke no more. 
sphere of direst discords, inthat,; ‘One other question, and you 
age of sharpest enmities, the one! may retire,” resumed the presi- 
touch of nature preserved its old. dent, addressing Danville. “Were 
eternal virtue; and roused the. you cognisant of your wife’s con- 
mother-instinct which makes the: nection with her brother's con- 
whole world kin! Spiracy ?” 

Of the few persons in thecourt,' Danville reflected for a mo- 
who at once foresaw the etfect of ment, remembered that there 
Danville’s answer on the pro- were witnesses in court who could 
ceedings of the tribunal, Lo-!speak to his language and be- 
a@gaque wasone. His sallow face haviour on the evening of his 
<eiktened as he looked towards: wife's arrest, and resolved this 
‘Qe prisoners’ platform. ‘They itime to tell the truth. 

‘ere lost,” he murmured to him-| ‘I was not aware of it,” he 
self,, moving out of the group in answered. ‘Testimony in my 
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favour can .be called which will! benches, which soon ceased, 
prove that when my wife’s com- | however, when the president was 
plicity was discovered I was! observed to close his note-book, 
absent from Paris.” and turn round towards his col- 
Heartlessly self-possessed as|leagues. ‘The sentence!” was 
he was, the public reception of ithe general whisper now. “Hush, 
his last reply had shaken his; hush — the sentence!” 
nerve. He now spoke in low| After a consultation of a few 
tones, turning his back on the| minutes with the persons behind 
spectators, and fixing his eyes him, the president rose, and spoke 
again on the green baize of the; the momentous words: — ‘Louis 
table at which he stood. Trudaine and Rose Danville, the 
‘“‘Prisoners! have you any ob-irevolutionary tribunal, having 
jection to make, any evidence to:heard the charge against you, 
call, invalidating the statement;and having weighed the value 
by which citizen Danville has;of what you have said in answer 
cleared himself of suspicion?” |to it, decides that you are both 
inquired the president. guilty, and condemns you to the 
“He has cleared himself by|penalty of death.” 
the most execrable of ali false-; Having delivered the sentence 
hoods,” answered Trudaine. “If|in those terms, he sat down 
his mother could be traced and |again, and placed a mark against 
brought here, her testimony|tbe two first-condemned names 
would prove it.” on the list of prisoners. Imme- 
‘Can you produce any other| diately afterwards, the next case 
evidence in support of your al-|was called on, and the curiosity 
legation?” asked the president. jof the audience was stimulated 








“TT cannot.” by a new trial. 
*‘ Citizen - superintendent Dan- 
ville, you are at liberty to retire. CHAPTER V. 


Your statement will be laid be-; xe waiting-room of the re- 
fore the authority to whoin you|volutionary tribunal was a grim, 
are Officially responsible. Either; bare place, with a dirty stone 
you merit a civic crown for more | floor, and benches running round 
than Roman virtue, or—” Ha-j|the walls. The windows were 
ving got'thus far, the president high and barred; and at the outer 
stopped abruptly, as if unwilling; door, leading into the street, two 
to commit himself too soon to an|sentinels kept watch. On enter- 
opinion, and merely repeated , —|ing this comfortless retreat from 
“You may retire.” the court, Lomaque found it 

Danville left the court im-|perfectly empty. Solitude was 
mediately, going out again by|just then wclecns to him. He 
the public door. He was followed |remained in the waiting-room, 
by murmurs from the women's|walking slowly from end to end 
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over the filthy pavement, talking|before Trudaine crossed the 


eagerly and incessantly to him- 
self. 

After awhile, the door commu- 
nicating with the tribunal open- 
ed, and the hump-backed gaoler 
made his appearance, leading in 
Trudaine and Rose. 

“You will have to wait here,” 
said the little man, “till the rest 
of them have been tried and sen- 
tenced; and then you willall go 
back to prison in a lump. Ha, 
citizen!” he continued, observing 
Lomaque at the other end of the 
hall, and bustling up to him. 
“Here still, eh? If you were 
going to stop much longer, ] 
should ask a favour of you.” 

“T am in no hurry,” said Lo- 
maque, with a glance at the two 
prisoners. 

“Good!” cried the hunchback, 
drawing his hand across his 
mouth; “I am parched with 
thirst, and dying to moisten my 
throat at the wine-shop over the 
way. Just mind that man and 
woman while I’m gone, will you? 
It’s the merest form — there’s a 
guard outside, the windows are 
barred, the tribunal is within hail. 
Do you mind obliging me?” 

‘On the contrary, 
the opportunity.” 

“That’s a good fellow — and, 
remember, if J am asked for, you 
must say I was obliged to quit 
the court for a few minutes, and 
left you in charge.” 

ith these words 
backed gaoler ran off 
shop. 
e had scarcely disappeared 


the hump- 
to the wine- 


room, and caught Lomaque by 
the arm. 

“Save her,” he whispered; 
“there is an opportunity — save 
her!” His face was flushed — his 
eyes wandered — his breath on 
the chief-agent’s cheek, while he 
spoke, felt scorching hot. “Save 
her!” he repeated, shaking Lo- 
maque by the arm, and dragging 
him towards the door. ‘Re- 
member all you owe to my father 
— remember our talk on that 
bench by the river — remember 
what you said to me yourself on 
the night of the arrest — don’t 
wait to think — save her, and 
leave me without a word! If 1 
die alone, I can die as a man 
should — if she goes to the scaf- 
fold by my side, my heart will fail 
me — I shall die the death of a 
coward! I have lived for her 
life — let me die for it, and I die 


happy!” 

He: tried to say more, but the 
violence of his agitation forbade 
it. He could only shake the arm 
he held again and again, and 
point to the bench on which Rose 
sat — her head sunk on her bosom, 
her hands crossed listlessly on 


am glad of|her lap. 


“There are two armed sentinels 
outside — the windows are barred 
— you are without weapons — 
and even if you had them, there 
is a guard-house within hail on 
one side of you, and the tribunal 
on the other. Escape from this 
room is impossible,” answered 
Lomaque. 


“Impossible!” repeated the 
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“You traitor! no thought in my mind that could 


you coward! can pou look at her| be turned to good account, either 


sitting there helpless — her ver 
life ebbing away already with 
every minute that passes — and 
tell me coolly that escape is im- 
possible?” 

In the frenzy of his grief and 
despair, he lifted his disengaged 
hand threateningly while he 
spoke. Lomaque caught him by 
the wrist, and drew him towards 
a window open at the top. 

‘You are not in your right 
senses,” said the chief -agent 
firmly; ‘anxiety and appre- 
hension on your sister’s account. 
have shaken your mind. ‘Try to 
compose yourself, and listen to 
me. I have something important 
to say —” (Trudaine looked at 
him incredulously.) “Important,” 
continued Lomaque, ‘‘as affect- 
ing your sister’s interests at this 
terrible crisis.” 

That last apes! had an in- 
stantaneous effect. Trudaine’s 
outstretched hand dropped to his 
side, and a sudden change passed 
over his expression. 

““Give me a moment,” he said 
faintly; and, turning away, 
leaned against the wall, and 
pressed his burning forehead on 
the chill, damp stone. He did 


not raise his head again till he|- 


had mastered himself, and could 
say quietly, “Speak — | am fit to 
hear you, and sufficiently in my 
senses to ask your forgiveness for 
what I said just now.” 

“When I left the tribunal and 
entered this room,” Lomaque 
began, in a whisper; “there was 


for your sister or foryou. I was 
fit for nothing but to deplore the 
failure of the confession which I 
came to St. Lazare to suggeat to 
you as your best plan of,defence. 
Since then, an idea has struck 
mc, which may be useful — an 
idea so desperate, so uncertain — 
involving a proposal so absolute- 
ly dependent, as to its successful 
execution, on the merest chance, 
that I refuse to confide it to you 
except on one condition.” 

‘“‘Mention the condition! I 
submit to it beforehand.” 

‘*Give me your word of honour 
that you will not mention what I 
am about to say to your sister un- 
til I grant you permission to 
speak. - Promise me that when 
you sec her shrinking before the 
terrors of death to-night, you will 
have self-restraint enough to 
abstain from breathing a word of 
hope to her. lask this, because 
there are ten — twenty — fifty 
chances to one that there zs no 
hope.” 

““T have no choice but to pro- 
mise,” answered rudaine. 

Lomaque produced his pocket- 
book and pencil before he spoke 
again. 

“*T will enter into particulars as 
soon as I have asked a strange 
question of you,” he said. “You 
have been a great experimenter 
in chemistry in your time — is 
your mind calm enough at sucha 
trying moment as this to answer 
a question which is connected 
with chemistry in a very humble 
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way? Youscem astonished. Let!sent to Robespierre, who will 
me put the question atonce. Is;keepit, having a copy made of it 
there any liquid, or powder, or the moment it is delivered, for 
combination of more than one in- | circulation among his colleagues 
gredient known, which will re-'— St. Just, and the rest. It is my 
move writing from paper, and; business to make a duplicate 
leave no stain behind?’ lof this copy in the first instance. 

“Certainly! LButis that all the; The duplicate will be compared 

uestion? Is there no greater dif-|with the original, and possibly 

culty —?” with the copy too, either by 

“None. Write the prescription, | Robespierre himself , or by some 
whatever it may be,on that leaf,”|one in whom he can place im- 
said the other, giving him the plicit trust, and will then be sent 
pocket - book. « Write it down, | to St. Lazare without passing 
with plain directions for use.” |through my hands again. It will 
Trudaine obeyed. ‘This is the, be read in public the moment it is 
first step,” contiuued Loma ue, received, at the grating of the 
putting the book in his pocket, | poe and will afterwards be 
| 





“towards the accomplishment'of kept by the gaoler, who will refer 
my purpose — my uncertain pur-|to it as he goes round in the 
pose, remember! Now listcn; 1! evening with a piece of chalk, to 
am going to put my own headinimark the cell doors of the 
danger for the chance of saving! prisoners destined for the guillo- 

our’sand your sister’sbytamper-jtine to-morrow. That duty 
ing with the death-list. Don’t in-| happens, to-day, to fall to the 
terruptme! IfI can save one, 1! hunchback whom you saw speak- 
can save the other. Nota word/ing to me. He is a confirmed 
about gratitude! Wait till you | drinker, and I mean to tempt him 
know the extent of your obliga-! with such wineasherarely tastes. 
tion. I tell you plainly, at the!If— after the reading of the list 
outsct, there is a motive of de-!in public, and before the marking 
spair, as well as a motive of pity, | of the ccll doors —I can get him - 
at the bottom of the action in'to sit down to the bottle, I will 
which I am now about to engage. answer for making him drunk, for 
Silence! I insist on it. Our time getting the list out of his pocket, 
is short; it is for me to speak, and and for wiping your names out of 
for you to listen. The president it with the prescription you have 
of the tribunal has put the death-: just written forme. I shall write 
mark against your names on the ‘all the names, one under another, 
prison list of to-day. That list, just irregularly enough in my 
when the trials are over, and itis duplicate to prevent the interval 
marked to the end, willbe called left by the erasure from being 
in this room before you are taken jeasily observed. If I succeed in 
to St. Lazare. It will then be | this, your door will not be 
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marked, and your names will not|date of your death and your 
be called to-morrow morning|sister’s, and have laid my own 
when the tumbrils come for the;/neck under the axe. Those are 
guillotine. In the present con-| your chances — this is all I can 
fusion of prisoners pouring in| do.” 
every day for trial, and prisoners} He paused, and Trudaine again 
pouring out every day for execu-| endeavoured tospeak such words 
tion, you will have the best pos-!as might show that he was not 
sible chance of security against} unworthy of the deadly risk which 
awkward enquiries, if you play| Lomaque was prepared to en- 
your ecards properly, for a good| counter. But once more the chief- 
fortuight or ten days at least. In|/agent peremptorily and irritably 
that time —” interposed. ‘I tell you, for the 
“Well! well!” cried Trudaine|third time,” he said, “I will 
cagerly. listen to no expressions of grati- 
Lomaque looked towards the/tude from you, till I know when I 
tribunal door, and lowered his | deserve them. It is true that I 
voice to a fainter whisper before: recollect your father’s timely 
he continued: “In that time, | kindness to ne—truc that I have 
Robespierre’s own head may fall| not forgotten what passed, five 
into the sack! France is be-!years since, at your house, by 
ginning to sicken under the!the river-side. I remember cvery- 
Reign of Terror. Frenchmen of'thing, down to what you would 
the Moderate faction, who have | consider the veriest trifle — that 
lain hidden for months in cellars! cup of coffee, for instance, which 
and lofts, are beginning to steal! your sister kept hot for me. I 
out and deliberate by twos and:told you then that you would 
threes together, under cover of!think better of me some day. IL 
the night. Robespierre has not| know that youdo now. But this 
ventured for weeks past to face/is not all. You want to glorify 
the Convention committee. Ile:me to my face for risking my life 
only speaks among his ownifor you. 1 won't hear you, be- 
friends at the Jacobins. There! cause my risk is of the paltricst 
are rumours of a terrible dis-|kind. lam weary of my life. I 
covery made by Carnot, of a:can’t look back to it with plea- 
desperate resolution taken by'sure. 1 am too old to look for~ 
Tallien. Men watching behind ward to what is left of it with 
the scenes, see that the last days’ hope. There was something in 
of the Terror are at hand. If: that night at your house, before 
Robespierre is beaten in the ap-|the wedding — something in what 
proaching struggle, you are yousaid, in what your sister did 
saved — for the new reign must'— which altered me. I have had 
be a Reign of Mercy. Ifhecon-;my days of gloom and self-re- 
quers, f have only put off the|proach, from time to time, since 
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then. I have sickened at my(|thank me for that!” He snapped 
slavery, and subjection, and{his fingers contemptuously as he 
duplicity, and cringing, first un-|spoke, and walked away to the 
der one master, then under an-' outer door, to receive the gaoler, 
other. I have longed to look|who returned at that moment. 
back at my life, and comfortmy-| “Well,” inquired the hunch- 
self with the sight of some good back, ‘has anybody asked for 
action, just as a frugal man com-'me?” 
forts himself with the sightofhis} ‘‘No;” answered Lomaquce, 
little savings laid by in an old|not a soul has entered the 
drawer. I can’t do this; and 1;room. What sort of wine did you 
want to do it. The want takes! get?” 
me like a fit, at uncertain inter-| ‘So-so! Good at a pinch, 
vals, — suddenly, under the most, friend — good at a pinch.” 
incomprehensible influences. A; ‘Ah! you should go to my 
anne up at the blue sky — star-!shop, and try a certain cask, 
ight over the houses of this great/ filled with a ccrtain vintage!” 
city, when l look out atthe night; ‘What shop? Which vint- 
from my garret window — a age?” 
child’s voice coming suddenly, Li; ‘I can’t stop to tell you now; 
don’t know where from — the|but we shall most likely meet 
piping of my neighbour’slinnet in again to-day. I expect to be at 
is little cage — now one trifling|the prison this afternoon. Shall 
thing, now another, wakes upjl ask for you? Good! 1 won't 
that want in me in a moment. iforget!” With those farewell 
Rascal as lam, those few simple} words he went out; and never so 
words your sister spoke to the:much as looked back at the pri- 
judge went through and through ‘soners before he closed the door 
me like a knife. Strange, in a! behind him. 
man like me, isn’t it? I am! Trudaine returned to his sister, 
-amazed at it myself. Afy life? fearful lest his face should be- 
Bah! I’ve let it out for hire, to be'tray what had passed during the 
kicked about by rascals from one extraordinary interview between 
dirty ee toanother, like a foot-.Lomaque and himself. But, 
ball! 1t’s my whim to give it a;whatever change there might be 
last kick a dake and throw it:in his expression, Rose did not 
away decently before it lodgeson: seem to notice it. She was still 
the dunghill for ever. Your sister: strangely inattentive to all out- 
kept a good cup of cottee hot for ward things. That spirit of re- 
me, and I give hera bad life in re-;signation, which is the courage 
turn for the compliment. You;of women in all great emergen- 
want to thank me for it? What:cies, seemed now to be the one 
folly! Thank me when I have animating spirit that fed the 
done something useful. Don’t flame of life within her. When 
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her brother sat down by her, she' awaited the dread event of the 
only took his hand gently, and: morrow. To Rose, that event 
aid — “Let us stop together’ was death — death, tothe thought 
like this, Louis, till the time of which, at least, she was now 
comes. Iam not afraid of it; for:resigned. To Trudaine, the fast- 
] have nothing but you to make nearing future was darkening 
me love life, and you, too, are: hour by hour, with the uncer- 
going to die. Do you remember tainty which is worse than death ; 
the time when I used to grieve: with the faint, fearful, unpar- 
that I had never had a child to taken suspense, which keeps the 
be some comfort to me? J was'mind ever onthe rack, and wears 
thinking, a moment ago, how away the heart slowly. ‘Through 
terrible it would have been now,:the long, unsolaced agony of 
if my wish had been granted. It. that dreadful night, but one re- 
ipa blessiie forme, in this great lief came to him. The tension 
misery, that lam childless! Let,of every nerve, the crushing 
us talk of old days, Louis, as' weight of the one fatal oppres- 
long as we can — not of my hus-' sion that clung to every thought, 
band, or my marriage — only of relaxed a little, when Rose's 
the old times, before I was a.bodily powers began to sink 
burden and atrouble to you.” ‘under her mental exhaustion — 
‘when her sad dying talk of the 
The day wore on. By oncs happy times that were past 
and twos and threcs at a time, ceased softly, and she laid her 
the condemned prisoners came: head on his shoulder, and Iect the 
from the tribunal, and collected: angel of slumber take her yct for 
in the waiting-room. At twoia little while, even though she 
o'clock all was ready for the; lay already under the shadow of 
calling over of the death-list. It the angel of death. 
was read and verified by yn of-| ‘The morning came, and the 
ficer of the court; and then the hot summer sunrise. What life 
chee took his prisoners back to; was left in the terror-struck city 
Saint Lazare. ‘awoke for the day faintly; and 
Evening came. The prisoners’ still the suspense of the long 
meal had been served; the du-, night remained unlightened. It 
plicate of the death-list had been’ was drawing near the hour when 
read in public at the grate; the the tumbrils were to come for 
cell-doors were all locked. From.the victims doomed on the day 
the day of their arrest, Rose and, before. Trudaine’s ear could 
her brother, partly through the: detect even the faintest sound in 
influence of a bribe, partly the echoing prison-region out- 
through Lomaque’s intercession, : side his cell. Soon listening near 
had been confined together in'the door, he heard voices dis- 
one cell; and together they now; puting on the other side of it. 
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Suddenly, the bolts w j 
ne er 7 : 
peg) the key turned elon | aa ay ey: se idiecens 
and he found himself ee * »,4 could swear 
face to face with the hancibace a aide pene tees ee atthe 
and one of the subordinate Be hie e, yesterday afternoon. Yet, 
tendants on the prisoners Haines ae the i er z are no neh 
“Look!” muttered ae i : e sald names to be 
man, sulkily, ‘there thes ee a Bent t! What do you 
safe in their cell, just as patdick SC Raa. td oaeae 
but I tell you again they are Hatt Berane Hs a ee in- 
own in the list. What do you) ordi te, « aggrieved = sub- 
mean by bullying me about not. den Bitte eno, 
chalking their door. } ; pudence to bully me for being 
along with the rest’? Guta neleh ca bo ewan : — ee 
doing your work for pagina i s too drunk to do it 
you again,' himself? — too d 
when vou’ | cides acters oo drunk to know 
yourself!” re too drunk to do a er ee from his left! If 
‘Hold vour tongue | 1 wasn e best-natured man in 
ere ee eee 
returned the hunchback turnin | “Q scrote rae 
away from the cell- door ead hiv a a right of you to excuse 
snatching a slip of pence. ree er an quite wrong of him to 
the other’s hand. “The dovil eaast Aa paomndse a 
take me if 1 can make head or; he ively. ‘Take my advice,” 
tail of it!” he exclaimed, scratch-! the eercia conn rier! to 
ing his head, after Bacau Heuer hel Nt gate de 
examination of the list. ry cealditcugte of eee Lae oe 
swear that I read ; ra ree ’ r our little 
Dames at the, grate, yesterday could not aly have read thet 
afternoon, with my own lips; and: nam stag Seay cia he ed 
1s at the grate k 
yet, look as long as I may, Lor F : 6 » you Know, 
certainly can’t find them ae , a gSiates they would be down 
own here Gives se ah Shad bee e list. As for the waiting- 
Band Aah awake: OF : be Toon at the tribunal, a word in 
ing? — ? am-! your ear: chief-agents of police 
eee or sober, eee secrets. The pre- 
“Sober. I hone.” sai , | ent of the court condemns and 
voice at his cca Tiare iat rasae tears Prange tg ee 
looked in to see se, with the power 
after esteriay? How. 308 rey in eee aera who 
‘How Iam, citizen Lo : nd then condemns and par- 
Petrified with astonish ai yer cous in private. You can guess 
ment. You'who. I say no mor h 
Aaa took charge of that man'I recommend you £6 keep. vou 
and wo : . our 
man for me, in the wait-|head on your shoulders by 
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troubling it about nothi . . 
the list rae in your Feat a slowly-heightening co- 
to that literally; and nobody ca Faun in her checks, which showed 
blame you. Make a fuss abode. ae be at least vaguely aware 
aipaterlen thatdon't doiGern yolk Ber omer. Pane had 
and" bala ee ee place in the cor- 
Lomaque stopped iridor. Lomaque beckoned to 
‘ag Hie Ne ed de peas ee ee to leave her; and whis- 
drop _ significantly over shal Gon oe him — “The prescrip- 
hinchbackahead.. ‘Phatachon Hon Nie worked well. You are 
and the hints which preceded bls e forto-day. Break the news 
seemed to bewilder the little: c hie sister as gently as you 
man more than ever. He stated and li ane pic stopped 
perplexedly at Lomaque; uttered self. by the me a Pate ce 
a word or two of rouge | ’ nd of the deputy- 
to his aubordi an ough apology: Seats s footsteps, that the man 
his mis-shapen head porienioie: lend of the 6 ee Ds ete! 
ly, walked away with the d Mea he corridor. anville,” 
ath-' he resumed, “afte : ae 
list cru ater js 8 ea, "a ter having mixed 
ae P mpled up nervously in ales the people outside the 
“1 should like to ha _ iprate, yesterday, and having 
ei ee ae 
are the same man and woman order { a pela ten 
? an, » from Robespier ‘ 
whom I looked after yesterday io tk Dic en 
: : or rday:to the Temple. What char; 
morning in the waiting-room,” will be lai pie. | at charge 
said Lomaque, putting his ha viwill e laid to him, or when he 
sale call doce, Teste We | will be brought to trial, it is im- 
: e- possible to say. I only kno 
ie a was about to close te he is arrested. Hush! lone 
“Look in, by all ag eon ay, ene ou a 
Sana LN recat acu back. Keep quiet— hope 
find that drunken bob a hath 1ing from the chances and 
wrong in what he told you clever pit of public affairs; and 
them, as he is about everythi ae CPE Eland ie ar 
else.” yen; poten that you are both safe 
Lomaque made u See ee 
vilege granted to Hee cumredigts Venda to-morrow?” whispered 
ly. He saw Trudaine sitting with | “Don't thi 
his sister in the corner of the cell retu ied L apse cc Sa 
aber i from the door, evidently hurriadly ae ibd 
or the purpose of ace e door. et to- 
her ai [ Leal i nee Fae take care of itself.” 
versation outside. ‘here was an 
unsettled look, however, in her, 
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THE FLOWERS’ PETITION.| persons in the army to their 
We flowers and shrubs in cities pent, Wives and mothers ’ that an Eng- 
From fields and country places rent lish soldier, although a member 
(Without our own or friends’ consent), of the lowest rank and file, has 


In desperate condition ° ‘ 
Yet on no wilful outrage bent, such a thing as a heart under 


Do humbly here petition. his ribs, and can be, on the very 
Whereas: Against our silent wills, battle-field 9 a8 full of tenderness 
With loss of sun and purling rills, and Seeacaa refinement as any 

-bred Lady Doris, who, in 


Cooped up in pots, on window-sills, ey 


In ricketty old boxes — soe tC . 
The city’s breath our beauty kills, May Fair, “lulls the sultry hours 


And makes us gray as foxes; away.” Who does not wish eae 
Condemn'd {n walls of brick and lime, wives and mothers to such men: 
In narrow beds of clay and slime, Who does not feel that as the 
To opeeee bads and shed our prime —  /men are, 80 may the women be; 

e need some kind defender; 7 
We pray, oh, let us live our time!’ |that where the in 18 true- 

And wo are very tender! jnearted and gentle, it is not in 
Oh, cheat us not of heaven's dews; the nature 0 the woman to be 
Nor air (however stale) refuse: otherwise than faithful and dis- 
God knows 't is little we can use, creet? 

So choked are all our vitals: 

No slightest care will we abuse, But we know well that the cha- 

Nor fail in fond requitals. racter which attaches too ge- 


nerally, as a stain, to the private 


We ‘ll breathe you delicate perfumes: ; F ‘A 
: : | soldier's wife, is one that shamc- 


We'll glad your eyes with choicest blooms; 


But a oraeiies us up am ep oriNs ‘fully belies her nature and the 
r stifling, crowded places — ? 
The sky, in clouds and light, assumes nature of her sex. We know how 
To us far lovelicr faces. this comes topass. Itisthe public 
Our sooty and bedraggled fate, |policy of this country to debase 
)Our ever-greens turn chocolate) ithe wife of the common soldier, 
Powwe-aleripe:tasaplte OF hats ? for the direct purpose of making 
0; we are sure you love us; . . 1 
Yet, half-ashamed, we beg to state Marmage odious in his oD Cee We, 
We love the sun above us. as a nation, are too virtuous to 
Then treat us in your gentlest ways, say this mm 50 many words; but 
And next unto the sun's own rays, we do say it in a greatmany more 


With heauty’s homage, incense-praise, |words, and proclaim it by our 
ane Me ie Gada ce one dege ; | per policy. It is notthought to 
In grateful silence bleas you. | e desirable that soldiers should 
marry: they have little pay, and 
pane: attend ie ary of any 
’ : semblance Of a home. omestic 

THE SOLDIER'S WIFE. ties, it has hitherto beenthought, 
WE knowin England much of unfit them for their any Is this 
the contents of the post-bag'true? Surely that last dark fancy 
from the Crimea, and have been:is dispersed for ever by the light 
taught by the letters sent from, we get out of the soldiers’ letters, 
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which have been published by/|lish private soldier is improved 
thousands during the last sixjin quality by the possession ofa 
months. It is evident now, if itjdecent and an honourable do- 
was ever anything but clear, that|mestic tie. The question of eco- 
home thoughts and affections are|nomy alone remains. Under the 
redominant in men who winmost; present system -— by which 
onour by their courage on ajsoldiers’ wives are systematically 
scene of war. The military legis-jand purposely converted into 
lator knows nothing whatever of|‘‘drabs” — they are excluded as 
the spirit of an Englishman, whoja body from almost all means of 
thinks him more likely to fight| aiding their husbands in the esta- 
well as an animal than as a man! blishment of anything like home. 
loving his home and his country;!'‘There are, indeed, in almost 
whose heart is directed, after the|every regiment, some well-con- 
English fashion, upon at least; ducted women, who, by acting as 
one strong feeling of domestic) servants to officers’ wives, — by 
love. The soldier will but fight|taking in washing, and in other 
the better, when he is the hero up | little ways, — render themselves 
to the height of whose daring hela rather than burdensto their 
wife and child look with an en-jhusbands. These women either 
thusiasm greatcr than they feel) have borneup witharare strength 
for any Agamemnon who has had! of character against debasing in- 
his centurics of praise. He will | fluences, or they have been pro- 
not be a coward in the sight of! tected from them by the help of 
those who can pay him out of all; husbands gifted with unusual tact 
their Jove ten thousand times/and selfdenial. 
more richly than his country can| ‘Therulelsagainstthem. Great 
pay him for every sacrifice he;men who mould the fortunes of 
makes, and every great deed he the little men in military life, 
does. He will, for the sake of the| declare against purity in woman; 
unstinted recompense his home /and, well knowing that her virtues 
affords, —for the sake of a proud | open fairest in the shade, contrive 
flash in his mother’s eyes, of a/thcir destruction by a process of 
wife’s trembling and admiring| exposure that we will not venture 
wonder, — be alion in the field,|to describe in our own words. 
and he will take care also toshow;A sympathising lady — wife of 
the lion’s generosity and to keep | an army surgeon — who has often 
his soul pure from the &lth and | pleaded their cause with the 
villainy that have, ere now, be-!public, — in a little Plea for 
longed to the vocation of the; Soldiers’ Wives, recently publish- 
soldier. For the work he does,|ed, states the case thus: — “A 
are they not pure-minded women | young woman of highly moraland 
whose reward he hasto earn? {respectable character, — perhaps 
Wearesure, then,thattheEng-,a farmer’s daughter, or the ser- 
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vant of a family in good social 
position, — marries, with the 
‘consent of the commanding of- 
ficer, @ private in a regiment 
stationed in a provincial town. 
She has then a right to live in 
barracks; that is, the young 
married woman is allowed to 
occupy with her husband asleep- 
ing room common to several 
other persons, — soldiers, single 
and married, — without the 
slightest protection to her feel- 
ings of womanly decency or re- 
ligious habits. Appalled at the 
position in which she finds her- 
self placed, her ears assailed on 
every side by ribaldry and blas- 
phemy, the woman perhaps sits 
down and weeps; while one who 
has passed through agony such 
as hers now is, in earlier days, 
draws near, jests at her condi- 
tion, and recommends her to try 
the soothing influence of the 
dram-shop. The] poison does 
its work; the poor creature’s 
sensibilities are dulled; she now 
endures the horror of her posi- 
tion, and, day by day, becomes 
more indifferent to it.” 

No day could be more fit than 
the Poe for putting aside the 
public indifference to this dis- 

ace upon our barrack system. 

ast barracks are to be built at 
Aldershott, and other new bar- 
racks on a scale hitherto un- 
known to us, are, we believe, 
designed in other places. 
have dwelt upon the position of 







er volume of this journal;* 
* Volume IX., page 305. 


We, 
‘cannot be kept. Itisa fiction and 


galdiers’ wives rather fully in a'a snare. 
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but we feel it to be a duty to 
renew our urgent appeal on their 
behalf now, when the greatest 
curse under which they suffer is, 
in the building of these new bar- 
racks, to be strengthened and 

erpetuated, or to be removed. 

tis for the public to request that 
in all pending arrangements for 
the lodging of our soldiers some 
consideration may be shown to 
the common soldier’s wife who is 
admitted into barracks; a consi- 
deration to be conceded without 
wicked extravagance, we humbly 
trust, since it is one of common 
decency alone. According to 
regulation, only five out of every 
ninety-five soldiers are allowed 
to marry; consequently, no more 
than that proportion of wives are 
allowed residence with their hus- 
bands in barracks. But to sup- 
pose that the rule is adhered to; 
to suppose that clandestine mar- 
riages do notinfinitely outnumber 
the prescribed proportion; and 
to suppose that the authorities 
are not fully aware of this gene- 
ral breach of rule, would be sup- 
pean that the soldier is not a 

uman being, and that his officers 
jare blind. th this case — as in 
every other round which routine 
tightens its red tape or plasters 
on its pipe-clay — the law is al- 
; ways being broken, with the con- 
|nivance of those to whom the 
responsibility of enforcing it is 
confided; and broken because it 


| If the soldier knew he 
could marry with leave and al- 
ilowance, and that his wife would 
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be permitted to take care of her-' put under some sort of regula- 
self and of him, like the wives of: tion, and soldiers’ wives employed 
other men, he would be much in those useful occupations “by 
better worth his money (to ad-'authority.” |. Routine is rigid 
here to the economical view of about heel-ball, the form of a 
the subject) than he is. Deser- whisker, or the stiffness of a cra- 
tion, drunkenness, and all sorts of vat, but it seldom regulates where 
insubordination must be caused regulation is required. 
by the present system. Soldiers! Shall the present system be 
whose wives live out of barracks continued in spite of the horrors 
are attracted to spend theirtime! t has bred? Or is our army 
out of barracks more than is good really to be managed at all points 
for the performance of their pro- in such a way that, from the 
fessional duties within barracks, noble general down to the poor 
and thus are constantly offending. soldicr’s wife, every one con- 
Their married life is marred by: nected with it may be put offi- 
continual absence from what: cially upon the shortest road to 
ought to be their home, and their: shame? 7 
professional life is ruined by) 
Soiaaa oct Mia aaa ts aaa 
rack rules; which would not be; TT 
broken if the two were combined. | GAMBLING. 
Soldiers’ children, again, are; A man will grow tired, in the 
often, not only brought into the: long run, of every amusement or 
world with a shameless want of! occupation in the world, except 
privacy; but, as they grow up,'one — Gambling. Fickle, in- 
the lessons they imbibe are not constant, and capricious human 
of the most wholesome character. straws that we are, blown about 
Even the small proportion of;from side to side by the wind of 
wives allowed to each regiment: levity, we ofienthiniwa have had 
are not only not cared for, but:enough of a bad as of a good 
are surrounded by such circum-'thing. Many a one leaves off 
stances as allow them to escape vicious practices, not because 
demoralisation only by amiracle.:he feels an inclination towards 
Surely the present warhasshown virtue, but because he is tired 
that there are duties connected with vice. We become a-weary, 
with the army, as imperative as'a-weary of rich meats and potent 
drill, which women ought to per-; wines, of blood-horses and fair 
form. There is a small staff of women; of jewels and pictures; 
surgeons to each regiment: why of our mansion in Belgravia, and 
should there not also be a staff of our palace in Hampshire — con- 
nurses? And who so fit to nurse servatories, fallow-deer, phea- 
as the soldier’s wife? Washing ‘sant preserves, large footmen, 
and. needlework might also be | bowing tenantry, andall. Among 
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the many causesI have for thank-|being an Elder Brother of the 
ing heaven that I am nota duke, | Trinity House. There will come 
one of the chiefestis the certitude |a time too, I think Mr. Chairman, 
I feel that at least five out of| when we shall all grow a-weary 
every half-dozen dukes are de-jeven of the day and night, and 
sperately bored with their state|wish in the evening that it were 
of dukedom: that their gorge/morning, and in the morning that 
rises at their stars, that they|the night were come. Then we 
loathe their garters; and that|jshall draw the curtains at the 
they are heartily sick of being) bed’sfoot, and shut outthe bright 
called your grace all day long.'sunlight, and turn the gay pictures 
Yes, everything here below will! with their backs to the wall; for 
pall upon us and find us used up| we shall think then, as that Ro- 
at last. To every tragedy the;man satirist thought nineteen 
sublimest — to every eomede the!hundred years ago, that we 
wittiest — there is an unfailing|have eaten enough, and drunk 
anti-strophe, long after the epi-|enough, and playcd the fool 
logue has been spoken — a yawn.|cnough, and that it is tempus 
To the Sir Charles Coldstream |abire — time for us to go. 
complexion we must come even-| But of that pleasant perdition 
tually; we must sicken of the; Gambling a man never tires. No 
Italian Opera, the Lord Mayor’s|man ever tires of pitch and toss 
dinner, Dod’s Peerage and Ba-/as long as he has an arm to pitch 
ronetage, the Sacred Ilarmonic! with, or a penny to toss. The 
Society, the Housc of Peers, the| gambler requires neither food 
Court Circular, the Freedom ofinor drink, sleep nor raiment. As 
the Chickenbutchers Company long as he has hands and a voice 
in a golden box, and the Council! he will rattle the bones and bet; 
of the Royal Academy; topmost! when he has paralysis on his 
pinnacles of human felicity and, tongue and chalk-stones on his 
grandeur as those institutions; fingers, he will get his neighbour 
are thought to be. Itis dreadful|to throw the dice and call the 
to reflect upon the vanity of:mains for him: but gamble still. 
muniane things, and it is enough, Addiction to play has not only 
to cause a shudder to every well: the power of making the heart 
regulated mind to have to re-jhard as the nether millstone, but 
member that the water bailiff’s it will confer insensibility to pain, 
young man will one day feel a:and indifference to privation. It 
disgustful fatigue for his proud; will even vanquish the great 
peoeen that the gold-stick will|edax rerum — Ti 








ime — and give 

ecome satiated with the posses- the votaries of play longevity; 
sion of his auriferous baton, andifor unless the gambler’s career 
that his uncle, the marquis, willjbe cut short by a quick despair 
no longer feel any pleasure in;and sudden suicide, he will out- 
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live wives, children, friends, for- | has even so far recovered from 
tune, and will sec new genera-|the first shock of his grief as to 
tions spring up whose fathers he! give his place to another. ‘The 
has fleeced, or whose grand-:pallid spectre with the equal 
fathers have fleeced him, and, —' footsteps is waiting at the car- 
grayhaired, gamble still. I know|dinal’s door, like the printer's 
a white-headed old punter now,:boy, at mine, for copy; his 
whose limbs are all in a quiver friends are gathered round his 
with the palsy, who has been’ bed; he has had unction, absolu- 
ruined and hoping scores of'tion, tears, thanks, blessings; 
times for the last half-century.!and what is the cardinal doing? 
He says that if I will only lend: Is he gathering the clothes over 
him forty pounds, and go withihis head, or turning his face to 
him to Hombourg, he will show:the wall, or murmuring like Ha- 
me how the red must turn up,!drian, Animula vagula blandula! 
and he and I win an incaleulable!no; he is sitting up in bed play- 
fortune. Ile comes to me withjing at cards with the ladies of 
the theory of his infallible mar-ithe court — the ladies with 
tingale engrossed on foolscapifrizzled ringlets and low-necked 
like an indenture. Ie brings;dresses! There is an awful story 
packs of cards, and trembling! 1] have read somewhere of a man 
shows me the combinations that: who refused to die: who in ex- 
must render gain certain. He'tremis, had the card-table drawn 
picks out with a pin the chances'up to his bedside and strong 
of red against black upon a gam-|meats and drinks placed upon it, 
bler’s almanack. He nurses his'and so held the cards against 
martingale as old women, thirty Death: but Death had all the 
ears ago, used to nurse caba- USS and the man Jost the 
lista numbers in the lottery;!game. Consider this. ‘The ap- 
numbers of which they had: proach of death softens most 
dreamed, or which had been soldimen. The grim warrior becomes 
to them by fortune-tellers, or:like unto a baby; the reprobate 
which they had picked up in the; wishes he could live his life over 
street, and which were always to/again; the condemned criminal 
bring them the great prize, and! talks of his innocent school days, 
wealth, but never did. jand his dead mother; the callous 
look at the perseverance, per-'old knave Falstaff babbles of 
sistence, Incapacity of fatigue of: green fields; but the gambler 
gamblers. Consider once more relinquishes his hold of the cards 
Cardinal Mazarin on his death-! or the dice-box only with his life. 
bed. The last bulletin has been|He will dice with the devil on 
issued. His sovereign and master the banks of the pit of perdgtion 
here below has made up his mind ‘till he falls into it, for evers® 
to lose his faithful servant, and; IfI were to go to history or to 
Household Words. XXX1. 99 
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antiquity I could find instances, | behind Battlebridge, hard by the 
and relate anecdotes, of that per-|Great Northern Railway termi- 
sistence and utter absorption tojnus. Take awalk, any Sunday 
extraneous influences, which|morning, to the arches of the 
mark gamblers as with a hot/Greenwich Railway; to the 
iron, enough to fill this volume|muddy shores of the Thames 
at the end of the half-year. Butjabove Millbank; you will find 
I need not go even as far back as|groups of boys — some coster 
that Duke of Norfolk, in King|boys, some thief boys, some 
William the Third’s time, whose| boys of whom it is difficult to say 
servant deposed on a trial, that|more by way of description save 
his master would stop away for/that they are boys, and dirty and 
weeks together at play, and/ragged, — squatting in the mud, 
would only send home when he:among the rubbish, the broken 
had lost all ae gold. I need not) bricks, the dust-heaps, and the 
search the Annals of the Four) fragments of timber; playing for 
Masters for that fine old Irish|half-pence, for buttons and mar- 
gambling tradition of the two|bles when they have no money — 
bogtrotters, who for eleven con-| these boys will gamble for hours 
secutive days and nights played and hours with a rapt eagerness, 
at shove halfpenny on the back!with a feverish determination, 
of a broken pair of bellows. Ij|with a strong will, that other- 
need not cross the Atlantic to|wise,and rightly directed, should 
narrate to you the bold spirit}make them emperors. "I’is but 
for play of Hon. Elkanah Mush, |the fondness of boys for a game, 
of the United StatesSenate, who,;you may say; no boys would 
with the exception of the intcr-| play at leap-frog, at hop-scotch, 
regna of drinks and cutting fresh! or cricket, or prisoners-bars, or 
tobacco-plugs, passed the wholejat the more popular diversion, 
of four voyages, per steamer, fighting, with this inflexible per- 
from St. Louis to New Orleans;severance, in despite and defi- 
and back again, in the excitingiance of ragged trousers, chil- 
and national game of Poker, blains, cold, empty bellies, the 
(playing with a ‘Texan land-spe- ‘imminent police, and possible in» 
culator) and losing thereat twen-jcarceration for unlawfully gam- 
ty-five thousand dollars, five|bling, and the certainty of being 
hundred niggers, and a double-| brutally beaten when they go 
barrelled rifle, besides hypothe-'home — a certainty at least to 
cating two cotton crops, not yet,those who have any homes to go 
sown. J have but to look at home, to. The spectators, as young, 
and not much farther than the,as ragged, as passionately ex- 
extremity of my own nose, foricited by the chances of the game 
such‘ instances and anccdotes.'as the players themselves, stand 
.Go to the half built-upon slumsjor crouch in a ring around. 
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Those who have coppers bet: 
those who have none scratch 
themselves convulsively, but 
watch the fluctuations of the 
game with the same rapt eager- 
ness. They gasp with excite- 
ment: they have scarcely breath 
to swear with. And the players 
would play and the spectators 
stare till Doomsday, were it not 
for an inexorable, implacable 
spoil-sport, in the shape of a 
policeman, who charges down on 
the band of gamesters fiercer 
than any Turcoman, and puts 
them to flight with a ‘Now, 
then!” horrid to hear, and a 
dreadfully echoing — ‘‘ Come out 
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swer you civilly (which is doubt- 
ful) and veraciously (which is 
more doubtful still) they will tell 
you that they game till they have 
lost all their money, and then go 
and steal more. 

More: Leave these low haunts: 
put on a clean collar and enter 
respectable society. Ask the 
noble lord if he is not rather 
tired of, not to say disgusted 
with, the noble lord opposite, 
who has only been in the house a 
twelvemonth, and has only made 
half a dozen speeches, and then 
ask him if he has ever tired of his 
nightly game at whist, which he 
has played almost every night 


of that:” collaring many, hitting |(Sundays excepted) for the last 
some, and scattering all; though|sixty years, and whethcr he will 
the rout is but a partial one; for|not shuffle the cards this evening 
the broken ring collects again in| with the same degree of pleasure 
smaller segments soon, behind|as he was wont to do when he 
angles of walls and under the|played with Mr. Fox and Lord 
lees of barges and brick-stacks, Hertford in the year ninety-five. 
where the game begins afresh,! Whatcan there be in a fewpieces 
and players and rely are|;of spotted pasteboard, and a 
again excited and absorbed. board full of holes, to make old 
More: (ito to the low coffee-!ladies love cribbage long after 
shops and public-houses in|they are purblind — to make 
Whitechapel, Spitalfields, Shore-| grave reverend men play at whist 
ditch, and that delightful region|long after their strength is but 
whose streets nestle in the sha-|labour and sorrow? And for 
dow of the collegiate church of|halfpenny points, too. It cannot 
st. Peter’s, Westminster, and|be avarice. I knew a venerable 
which cling on the skirts ofjold lady in Cumberland, whom 
broad, light Victoria Strect, like’ meeting one day remarkably red 
barnacles to a ship's keel. Look, about the eyes, | took the liberty 
at the Jew boys and men Ser ve ipod to question. I sug- 
bling — now for bank notes and_/| gested cold. 
jewels, now for cups of coffee! “Eh!” she answered, “I ’se 
and halfpennyj tarts. Ask the|gat na cauld: Pinkie Saunders 
thieves how they spend their|andFly-me-Jack kem fra’ Kendal 
nefarious earnings. If they an-}on ‘Tuesday, that loo’s a game a’ 
22 * 
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ing the morn and the e’en, the'tired of expatiating on the state 
e’en an’ the morn, twadays.” ‘of his liver, of exhibiting the 

“ And what, madam,” Iasked,!shawls he is carrying to his 
“might you have won?” \female relatives in England, his 

“Kh!” she replied, with in-!collection of hookahs, the ca- 
finite simplicity, ‘“‘it mun be a lomel in his medicine chest, and 
shilling.” of disputing with Pawkey, the 

No: itcannotalways be avarice. | snuffy Scotch surgeon, as to the 
The thirst for gain is of course functions of the pancreas. Lieu- 
one of the primary inducements to tenantsGriffin and Tiffin, Bombay 
gaming; but the cause of causcs! Native Infantry, have told all 
of this inextinguishable desire thcir stories about tiger-hunting, 
for and addiction to play must be 'pig-sticking, riding unbroken 
the fixed idea of conquering; the horses at the Cape; travelling 
fierce desire of doing to your'dawk; the Cansicumwallal 
neighbour that which you would, steeple chases, rows at mess, the 
not like your neighbour to do drunkenness of the Colonel, the 
unto you. | vulgarity of the Major's wife, the 
, On a long sea voyage, every scragginess of Captain Aitch- 
amusement — every subtle de-'bones unmarried daughters’ 
vice for wiling away the time shoulders, the superiority of 
that seems so leaden-winged,'Jufty’s bungalow over Tuffy’s, 
and yet is withal so swift and, the performances of Griffin’s rat- 
defiant of pursuit and capture — catching terrier, Choker; and the 
every ingenious nostrum for’ accomplishments of Tiffin’s long- 
curing ennui will pall upon the legged mare, Neilgherry. These 
peeves — save one: gam-:young men have smoked out 

ling. Tarry, while on the ship- their biggest cigars, have worn 
man’s card I point you out the'‘their fanciest shirts, shooting- 
bearings, or, with the compasses jackets, and trousers, and are 
upon the chart find out the exact, bored to death. Cady of the In- 

Osition of the teak- built East dian bar is weary of attempting 
ndiaman ‘Huccabadar,” Cap-'to play the “Fair Land of Po- 
tain Chillumjee, homeward bound land” upon the German flute. 
from Bombay. My word! how Old Colonel Straubenzce of the 
woefully sick the ae ers Budderchowrie Irregulars has 
have all become of the ship, tired everybody out with his 
themselves,. and each other. droning stories of what his uncle 
Everything, almost, has been ‘did atthe siege of Seringapatam, 
tried, worn out, and thrown'and what Sir David Baird said to 
aside. Mofuzzle, covenanted ser-'him. Lady Tolloddle and Miss 
vant of the H. E.1.C., and col-| Anne Tolloddle (wife and daugh- 
lector of Brandipawnibad, co-'ter of Sir Gypes Tolloddle, Judge 


whisk dearly, an’ I'’se bin serena psa) home on leave, has grown 
| 
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tried. A weekly magazine of 
“Literature, Science, and Art,” 
collection of tracts: “theawaken-|has been tried. Flirtation has 
ed Sikh,” “the Clearstarcher of; been tricd. Scandal, quarrelling 
Booterstown,” “the Wheelbarrow |(even to the extent of challenges 
of Repentance,” “ Grace for Gre-|to fight), sing-songs, debating 
nadiers,” &c. They don’t say|societies, soirées musicales, ma- 
they are sick of those edifying! gic lantern exhibitions in the 
works, but they are, depend upon|cuddy; quadrilles and polkas 
it. Mrs. Captain Chutnee is weary/on the poop; deep-sea-fishing; 
of quarrelling with her Ayah, and! going aloft; electro-magnetism ; 
dosing her unfortunate baby with | table-turning; arguments about 
deleterious medicaments. Mrs.| the Siege of Pondicherry, about 
Lechowder (wife of X. P. Le-|Dupleix and Lally-'Tollendal, 
chowder, Esq., Magistrate of;about the case of the Begums 
Mullagong), who has been gene-/and the execution of Nuncomar 
rally weary ever since she left;and the exploits of Holkar; all 
her Englich finishing school to;these have been tried in succes- 
come out to India on the matri-|sion, and found wanting at last, 
monial speculation that ter-|through weariness. The gallant 
minated so prosperously, has|teak-built vessel becomes a phan- 
wearied of reading the novels of;tom ship — a very Flying Dutch- 
Miss Jane Porter, of lying on the; man of boredom. ‘The sea is no 
sofa with her shoes off, of lan-|longer open, fresh, or ever free: 
guidly assaulting her sallow/it is a dreadful interminable 
little daughter with a hairbrush. ' prison-wall, painted blue. The 
Even Captain Chillumjee seems/|fresh-baked bread; the fowls and 
weary. Heis testy with his men,/ ducks; the vegetables; the cham- 
morose with Bult, the first mate,!pagne on Wednesdays and Sun- 
whilom his boon companion; he|days; the Reverend Mr. Whack- 
tells no more jovial stories; the;spang’s sermons (he belongs to 
finished and ceremonious cour-|the Blunderpore mission) all the 
tesy towards the ladies, by which|delicacies, luxuries,i comforts, 
he inaugurated the voyage has|and appliances of an East India- 
subsided into a moody respect;/man, teak-built, copper-bottom- 
he looks vengefully among thejed, registered A 1 at Lloyd's, 
crew and the passengers, as ifjand under engagement to the 
seeking a quarrel; as if he wanted! honourable company — all these 
a mutiny to breakout, that he/ delight the passengers no longer; 
might put somebody in irons; or!for they are a-weary, a-weary, 
a pirate to be signalled on the!and wish that they were well out 
weatherbow, that he might clear of the Huccabadar, or dead. The 
the decks for action. He is weary.| only contented person on board 
Private theatricals have been|(excepting, of course, the sailors 


of the Supreme Court), are evi- 
dently weary of perusing their 
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and common people of that sort, 
who are not to be named in the 
same breath with gentility) seems 
to be Rammajee Bobbajee, from 
Bombay, who is proceeding to 
England to hear his appeal to 
the Privy Council tried, in the 
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And now, away with melancho- 
ly, away with dullness, weari- 
ness, ennui — nunc est luden- 
dum. Surreptitiously at first, for 
Captain Chillumjee is reported to 
have strict notions of discipline, 
and to have set his weather-em- 


interminable case of himsclf|broidered face against gambling 


versus Lumpajee Chostanjee 
Lall. He has rolled himself into 
a white muslin ball; and eats 
rice; and in his brown face there 
is no particular expression of 
fatigue discernible; but a ge- 
neral, stolid, immovable, 1inm- 
passible indifference, combined 
with a settled and profound con- 
tempt for the ship, the captain, 
the passengers, and the crew. 

The last subject of conversa- 
tion has been exhausted, when 
the Huccabadar has left St. He- 
lena behind; when the spot 
where the EKmperor’s body isn’t 
buried has been visited, and 
when the life and adventures of 
Napoleon Bonaparte have been 
recounted and discussed for the 
five-thousandth time. All the 
books have been read, all the 
jokes are stale, everybody has 
quarrelled with everybody; there 
seems to be nothing but ship- 
wreck, fire, or shortness of pro- 
visions that can come to the 
rescue; when, even as the alba- 
tross appeared on board the ship 
in Coleridge’s immortal rhyme, 
a bird of promise, of strange and 
varied plumage appears onboard 
the Huccabadar, and gladdens 
the bored-out passengers. It is 
the bird of play — the gamecock 
of the seas. 


entirely. In Mr. Pawkey’s snug 
cabin, in quiet corners of the 
cuddy and cosy state-rooms, 
noiseless hands at cards are sate 
down to. Colonel Straubenzee 
happens to mention that he likes 
a rubber at whist; Griffin and 
Tifhn go into the maintop and 
toss for half-crowns privately. 
Mofuzzle and the purser go to 
backgammon furiously. Soon it 
begins to be whispered about that 
all the passengers are gambling 
like mad. They don’t stop long 
at dinner; you don’t see much of 
them in the cuddy or on deck: 
the fact is, they are all in each 
other’s cabins gambling. Mrs. 
l.echowder makes up an appa- 
rently irreconcileable quarrel 
with Mrs. Captain Chutnee, bor- 
rows twenty pounds of her, and 
is reported to lose it all before 
eight bells at vingt-et-un. There 
is a wicked, scandalous rumour 
prevalent that the exemplary 
spouse of Sir Gypes Tolloddle 
has been lood — heavily lood. 
They say that Cady of the Indian 
barisaknowing hand at cribbage, 
and that he is ruining that incon- 
siderate lad Griffin. I hope that 
there is no truth in the statement 
that Tiffin is fifty-eight pounds 
sterling (a dreadful amount of 
sicca rupees to deduct from your 
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subaltern’s pay, Tiffin) in debt to | heels are thespurs of avarice and 
Miss Anne Tolloddle— all money lust of conquest, envy, hatred, 
lost at cards. Can this be true?| malice, and all uncharitableness. 
Can it be true that Captain Chil-| And so, for England ho! 

lumjee shuts himself up in his} I do not think that those who 
eabin nightly with Cady, drinks|have undertaken a long voyage 
cold rum and water, and plays at}on ship-board, and have expe- 
the coarse but exciting game ofjrienced that fine, exciting, un- 
spoilt fives; aye, and that he! wholesome relief of the diversion 
ee s deep? At all events, no-| that never flags—gambling—will 
ody looks weary now; nobody |accuse me of having overcharged 
yawns, mopes about the deck, 


this picture much. Nautical 
or potters in the rigging or ham-| gambling is even historical. The 
mock rattlings. Nobody cares 


Earl of Sandwich lost four hun- 
when the ship is due at Ply-|dred pieces at play in his cabin, 
mouth; whether the winds are/the night before the engagement 
fair or adverse. The Log—thatlin which he lost his life. Sir 
greatnautical newspaper — is still} Edward Morgan and his bucca- 
interesting, for the passengers|neers gambled the spoils of Pa- 
bet, and for heavy stakes, upon|nama among themselves in their 
the number of knots the ship/ifilibustering craft. Napoleon, 
made yesterday, and the pro-|they say, would have died of en- 
bable number she will make to-jnui in his voyage in the Northum- 
morrow. There are quarrels, but} berland from llymouth to St. Ile- 
they are disputes about who had/ lena, if it had not been for écarté. 
the king; the odd trick; the} But, if you would desirc to see 
colour of the trump, the flush of; marine play in its perfection, take 
five, and the last card. ‘There/a trip to the Spanish Main, or to 
are scandals; but they are gos-|the scorching Brazils, and come 
sipping reports of Cady’s win-jback in the first cabin of a mail 
nings, Griftin’s losses, Lady Tol-|steamer, — say the Landcrab, 
loddle’s avarice, and Colonel|Captain Mango. Now a voyage 
Mtraubenzee’s disinclination to/from the West Indies, or even 
fair play. And all this while —|from the Brazils, is not so very 
upon the topmost truck of the| wearisome an affair. In the first, 
highest mast of the Huccabadar;|there are numerous beautiful 
above each yard and sail, above islands to touch at, — gardens of 
mainsail, main-topgallant, sky-;Eden, but with the deadly fever- 
scraper, moon-raker, and jack-|serpent, Yellow Jack, coiled up 
above-all, is perched, crowing in the midst. Then there is the 
lustily, the bird of play, the' excitement of sharks: then there 
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game-cock. He crows, for he has; 
cured the gentlefolks aft of their 
weariness; and the spurs on his 


are strange tempests and hurri- 
canes, not to be seen in other la- 
ititudes, — storms when the sky 
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turns pitchy black and the waves 
foam white; when strange birds 
wheel about the masts, or fall 
dead with fright upon the decks; 
when the lightning rends and 
splits up the clouds into shreds; 
and when the thunder screams as 
well as roars. Take your berth 
in the saloon of the Landcrab, 
and you may have your fill of 
play; for there are on board 
Spanish and Portuguese ])ons, — 
sallow moustachioed senhors, 
ith long black hair and long 
Mees. They wear broad- 
mecd, grass-plait hats; nan- 
meecoats, in which light pink 

Wrsalmon-tint are the colours 
most affected; patent leather 
boots; large turn-down collars; 
gold sleeve buttons; and striped 
pantaloons. Their tingers are 
covered with jewelled rings. 
They frequently carry uncut dia- 
monds in their waistcoat pockets. 
‘They wear massive ear-rings. 
They smoke without ccssation, 
save to eat, and even then they 
lay their cigarettes down on the 
table-cloth by the side of their 
soup-plates, and resume the 
fragrant weed when they have 
finished their potage. They have 
wives pale, youthful, and languid, 
who swing in silken hammocks, 
who sleep a great deal, who have 
large black eyes (such eyes!), 
and who, I regret to say, also 
smoke cigarettes. They have 
numerous families of gorgeously- 
dressed children, on whom attend 
black servants, with particolour- 
Mhandkerchiefs tied round their 


m They (the Dons) have all 
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a dozen names, more or less. 
Down in the hold they have vast 
amounts of specie, of which due 
mention will be made in the 
Times when the Landcrab ar- 
rives at Southampton; huge 
clumsy-looking ingots like bricks, 
or rather pigs of gold; saffron- 
like gold-dust, in deal boxes, 
rudely nailed together; chips 
and splinters and flakes of gold; 
chests of fat pillar dollars, an 

flaccid, perspiring, bilious-look- 
ing doubloons; small kegs, where 
services of plate are packed in 
straw, — plate rude in workman-. 
ship, but, ah! how precious in 
metal at per ounce! These Dons 
— who will be set uponin London 
by touters, and conveyed for- 
eibly to horrible dens smelling 
of bad oi] and garlic, miscalled 
hotels and  boarding- houses, 
situate in the purlieus of Fins- 
bury Square, among sugar- bakers 
and second-hand furniture shops, 
aud kept by mouldy females, 
single, of equivocal nationality, 
but who call themselves Dona, 
and where, unhappy Dons! they 
will have to pay about six times 
more than they ought for exe- 
crable accommodation — these 
Dons, for 1 need reiterate m 

words after a parenthesis of suc 

unwarrantable length, are men 
singularly mild, amiable, and in- 
offensive indemeanour. ‘I'hey are 
neither so proud nor so saturnine 
as the European Spaniards; but 
they are mercurial, garrulous, 
gesticulatory, nay, what I may 
be permitted to call frisky. They 
are men, too, of admirable sobrie- 
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ty, taking very little winc, and'and where there springs up in the 
never, by any chance, exceeding underwood a myriad vegetation 
in their potations. But they such as Linnzus never dreamt of, 
gamble, these Dons, like the and such as would puzzle Profes- 
very mischief. Enter the saloon, sor Lindley to take nature-prints 
of the Landcrab, at whatever of, were he to spend his whole 
hour you like of the day or even- life in the attempt. 

ing (before, of course, all the! Itcomesnot, just now, within 
lights in the ship are put out), the province of these aspects of 
and you will find the Dons hard gambling to figure to py how 
at play. And forno paltry stakes the grave Sir Rufus Redhead 
be it understood, but for round: K.U.B., Governor of the Island 
sums Of the bilious-looking doub-;of St. Febris, going out to his 
loons, for handfuls of the gold-;government in the Shaddock 
dust that is like saffron, and for: steamer, Captain Arrowroot (the 
the golden ingots that are like'mortal remains of the last go- 
pigs of lead. ‘There is no need; vernor, Sir Naylor Croke, were 
for surreptitious gaming here; brought home, neatly preserved 
for on board the Landcrab gaming ‘in spirits, in the Landcrab), lost 
is looked upon as an institution, upwards of two thousand pounds 
as one of the natural products of sterling to Don Thomas Aliboro 
that hot, passionate, excitable’ Benvisto Quintal y Ruiz y Lo- 
region, the Spanish Main — as a mano y Diaz y Castellan y Mar- 
natural consequence and cha-'mora, of Carthagena. Nor would 
racteristic of men whose native it be edifying to tell you how the 
home is on ‘Tom ‘Tiddler’s, Hebrew speculator of Rio Ja- 
Ground, who dwell on the banks'neiro, Don Rafaelle Deixotto, 
of the Pactolus, and are con-'gambled away the entire stock 
nected with the Crosus family.:of gold epaulettes, sword-knots, 
Gambling is thought to be as in-'sashes, and lace which he was 
digenous to the Brazils as mil- taking out to Brazil with a special 
reas, diamond mines, and the view to the benefit of the officers 
close-tufted forests of gigantic of the Brazilian army. Let those 
trees where the many-hued par-;byegones sleep. His Excellency 
rots scream, where the humming- ‘Sir Rufus will never mention his 
bird is alive and hums; where the ‘little losses at government-house 
bird of paradise, undegraded by|St. Febris, and Don Itafaclle 
being made a plume tor a dow-;Pecixotto has long since had his 
agers turban, soughs down‘ financial revenge out of other 
gently to earth through the inter-! matters besides epaulettes. Also 
laced branches; where the lithe‘ will we drop the curtain upon the 
monkeys, some big as men, some. sievegh ie aid of poor Bob Clovers, 
tiny as mice, leap chattering and:who had been clerk in a mer- 
gibing from branch to branch, chant’s house at Rio, and who 
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coming home after his third id or write much; but he could draw 
(he took too much epueren up a challenge and sign his name 
and getting deep in play with the|to a bill, and this was all the 
Vicomte de Carambolaro, foolish-| scholarship required of him. He 
ly gave him a bill for a large|was an irretrievable scoundrel. 
amount in payment of losses, and; He was, very probably, a real 
was positively sold up and arrest-| viscount, which docs not militate 
ed three weeks after he had land-|from his scoundrelism one iota. 
ed at Southampton. He was, by profession, a ‘‘ mace- 
The Vicomte de Carambolaro!/man,” — by which, I mean, that 
f had once the honour — no;/jhe lived at the best hotels, drank 
1 can't conscientiously say the|/the most expensive wines; went 
honour — but I was once ac-|frequently abroad; travelled a 
quainted with that nobleman. It! great deal in first-class carriages; 
wag k@t an equivocal, cloudy, at-| wore the best clothes and a great 
longdates — renewable, box-jdeal of jewellery; continually 
lobby, race-course, smoking-|changed sovereigns, and had no 
room, table-d’hote, lazaretto,| ostensible means of obtaining a 
railway-train, shy-socicty sort|livelihood. Of course, when you 
of acquaintance at most. Injsee a man who lives at the rate 
short, we knew of, rather than|of five pounds a day upon an in- 
knew, each other: still, at one|come of nothing a-year, you na- 
time, I used to see a good deal/turally infer that he “shakes his 
of the Vicomte de Carambolaro.|clbow,” i. e., that he gambles. 
He was over six feet in height,/This, I should say, the Vicomte 
and one of the handsomest of|de Carambola did rather exten- 
men. He had been originally, | sively. 
1 believe, a Frenchman; but he| I lost sight of the viscount for 
had made so many (gambling)|a considerable period of time. It 
campaigns in different countries; chanced, however, one day, that 
that he spoke French, Mnglish,|it behoved me to call upon him 
Italian, German, Spanish, and|on business — upon my word L 
Portuguese with equal ease and think it was about a bill — which, 
fluency, and had quite lost his|together with a horse, a lady, a 
nationality. He said that he was| gambling debt, and a duel, were 
the best small-swordsman inithe only subjects about which 
Europe, and J have no reason to; you could possibly have business 
doubt his word. Hedanced beau-| with the viscount. I traced him 
tifully; drew portraits, horses,jfrom hotel to hotel, and from 
and caricatures with grace and|lodging to lodging (he always 
vigour; rode fearlessly; played!lodgcd in aristocratic streets), 
ee piano and guitar with taste/ till | was directed to a fashion- 
“gthd feeling, and swam like ajable tailor’s in Conduit Street. 
duck. I don’t think he could read|I am a manof a placid demeanour 
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and nervous temperament, and 
after knocking in vain for some 
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exacerbated feelings of the little 


man with a bald head. I made 


time at the tailor’s private door I| my escape from the shop as soon 


entered the shop, and asked 
meekly if the Vicomte de Caram- 
bolaro lived there. Suddenl 

there leaped down from a high 
desk a little man with a bald 
head and a yard measure hangin 

round his neck. He advancec 
towards me in a series of short 
jumps, brandishing a tremendous 
pair of shears, very much as a 
Huron, a Pawnee, a Choctaw, or 
a Blackfoot Indian might flourish 
his tomahawk when decorated 
with his war-paint, and going 
forth to meet his enemies. ‘Then, 
jn a voice terribly like a war- 
whoop, he cried out, “ Viscount! 
Viscount Skaramboles! Where 
is he? — where is he? — where is 
he, sir? Know the Viscount? oh, 
yes (sarcastically). Where’s his 
friend, the marquis, eh?” I tried 
to explain, mildly, that far from 
being able to answer questions, 
I was myself seeking information; 
whereupon with a parting yell 
of “Viscount! Marquis!” and 
“Seventy-pounds!” the little 
man whirled his shears over his 


as J could; for it was evident that 
the foreign aristocracy as a bod 
were distasteful to the man with 
the shears, and I was fearful that 
he might take me fora baron. It 
was many months before I dis- 
covered the viscount again. I 
lighted upon him at an hotel in 
that city of hotels — Southamp- 
ton, and there [ learnt, indirectly 
— through a private source, as 
the American papers say — what 
had become of him during. his 
long absence. 

He had found out the Dons, and 
how fond they were of gambling; 
aud it is a fact that the Viscount 
de Carambolaro had been travel- 
ling backwards and forwards in 
West Indian and South American 
mail-steamers for the last two 
years, fleccing the Dons. As 
he had to pay something like a 
hundred pounds passage-money 
every voyage, it may be imagined 
that his profits were large. He 
was a general in the service of 
Paraguay now. He looked like 
one. He was one of those men 


head like a meteor, cut six, and}who, dressed in uniform, look as 
leaped into the high desk again.|though they had been born field- 
A large ledger upon the top/marshals; and whovery probably, 
thereof was immediately after-|underneath their stars and em- 
wards opened by unseen hands;!broidery, have the galley slaves’ 
and | opined (though 1 may have/brand on their shoulders, or the 
been wrong) that somebody wasjcat o’ nine-tails’ scratch on their 
immediately debited with a new,|backs. The Emperor of Brazil, 
superfine, Saxony black dress|he said (not to the Dons, though), 
surtout, with fine silk velvet col-!had given him the concession of 
lar, rich silk skirt and sleeve-|a whole province full of mines of 
linings, by way of soothing the! gold, silver, and diamonds — to 
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say nothing of the less precious|Pacific Ocean. 
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In sober truth 


metals, mines of which existed in}and sad earnest, he was trans- 


profusion. He engaged a simple 
draughtsman to plan him out 


from his own sketches a map of 


this metalliferous region, for the 
urpose of getting up a company. 
he man said to me afterwards, 
with uplifted eyes and hands, 


orted forlife. Play, likescience, 
as had its martyrs. 

These are some of the aspects 
of gambling. If Ibe asked, how 
many more there be, I require to 
be informed how many changes 
of pattern can be counted in a 


“Why, that viscount’s neither|kaleidoscope; and, when I re- 


more nor less than a swindler, 
sir, When I took him the map for 
approval, he grumbled because 
there weren’t more diamond 
mines; and says he, ‘Pop down 
three more on that river and two 
more on that, and a gold mine in 
the left-hand top corner.’ He’s a 
do, sir.” I tried to explain to the 
draughtsman that Carambolaro 
was apreat man; but he persist- 
ed in considering him a do, be- 
cause he put down diamond 
mines where no diamond mines 
existed. 


The viscount, however, great 


as he was, did not invent the 
system of fleecing the Dons by 
travelling backwards and for- 
wards in mail-steamers. The 
honour of the invention ap- 
Poa v lL believe, to the famous 


ceive a reply, I will answer the 
question. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE 
HUMBUGS. 


THE STORY OF SCARLI TAPA AND THR 
FORTY THIEVES. 
Accomraniep by the Grand 
Vizier Parmarstoon, and the 
black mute Mistaspeeka the 
chief of the Seraglio, Hansarda- 
dade again repaired next day to 
the august presence, and, after 
making the usual prostrations 
before the Sultan, began thus: 
Sire, there was once a poor 
relation who lived in a town in 
the dominions of the Sultan of 
the Indies, and whose name 
was Scarli Tapa. He was the 


r. William Cauty, a play-man|youngest son of a Dowajah — 


of long standing and first-rate|which, as your Majesty knows, 
abilities. A series of serene te a female spirit of voracious 
tions, sepa Pie to acas - | appetites, and generally with a 
box and the Westminster Bank, | wig and a carmine complexion, 
together with an erroncous boil bal prowls about old houses 
taken of Mr. Cauty’s conduct by and preys upon mankind. This 
a jury of his countrymen, and the;Dowajah had attained an im- 
Bai Wadze. Ghaiged the veune of having besa pat by en sel Geule 
; 
his nautical experiences from the jon ie Pose or talisman 
Spanish Main to the Southern |to secure long life; but, at length 
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she very reluctantly died to- 
wards the close of a quarter, 
after making the most affectin 
struggles to live into the half. 
year. 

Scarli Tapa had a rich elder 
brother named Casnm, who had 
married the daughter of a pros- 
perous merchant, and _ lived 
magnificently. Scarli Tapa, on 
the other hand, could barely 
support his wife and family by 
lounging about the town and 


going out to dinner with his ut- 


most powers of perseverance, 
betting on horse-races, playing 


at billiards, and running into, 


debt with everybody who would 
trust him — the last being his 
pone means of obtaining an 
ionest livelihood. 

One day, when Scarli Tapa 
had strolled for some time along 
the banks of a great river of 
liquid filth which ornamented 
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bers, each bestriding a severely- 


‘goaded and heavily-laden Bull. 

he whole troop came to a halt 
‘at the foot of the tree, and all 
‘the robbers dismounted. Every 
robber then tethered his hack to 
the most convenient shrub, gave 
‘it a full meal of very bad chaff, 
-and hung over his arm the empty 
sack which had contained ‘the 
same. Then the Captain of the 
Robbers, advancing to a door 
in an antediluvian rock, which 
Scarli Tapa had not observed 
‘before, and on which were the 
enchanted letters O.F. F.1.C. E., 
said, Debrett’s Peerage. Open 
Sesame! As soon as the Captain 
of the Robbers had uttered these 
words, the door, obedient to the 
charm, flew open, and all the 
robbers went in. The cuptain 
went in last, and the door shut 
of itself. 

The robbers stayed so long 


that agreeable country and ren- within the rock that Scarli Tapa 
dered it salubrious, he found more than once felt tempted to 
himself in the neighbourhood of descend the tree and make off. 


the Woods and Forests. Lifting 
up his eyes, he observed in the 
distance a great cloud of dust. 
He was not surprised to see it, 
knowing those parts to he famous 
for casting prodigious quantities 
of dust into the eyes of the. 
Faithful; but, as it rapidly ad- 
vanced towards him, he climbed 
into a tree, the better to ob- 
serve it without being seen him-. 
self. 

As the cloud of dust approach- 
ed, Scarli Tapa perceived it 
from his hiding-place to be oc-. 
casioned by forty mounted rob- , 


‘whole 


‘Debrett’s Peerage. Shut Sesame 
‘The door immediately closed 
again as before. 


earful, however, that they 
might reappear and catch him 
before he could escape, he re- 
mained hidden by the leaves, as 
patiently as he could. At last 
the door opened, and the forty 
robbers came out. As the cap- 
tain had gone in last, he came 
out first, and stood to sce the 
troop pass him. When 


they had all done so, he said, 


[every robber 
then mounted his Bull, paar 
before him his sack well fille 
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with gold, silver, and jewels.{in, now? Be not alarmed, wife, 
When the captain saw that they|returned Scarli Tapa, no one 
were all ready, he put himself at/| suffers but the public. And then 
their head, and they rode off by | told her how he, a poor relation, 
the way they had come. had made his way into Office by 
Scarli Tapa remained in the|the magic words and had en- 
tree until the receding cloud of|riched himeelf. 
dust occasioned by the troop of} There being more money and 
robbers with their captain at|more loaves and fishes than they 
their head, was no longer visible, | knew what to do with at the mo- 
and then came softly down and|ment, the wife of Scarli -Tapa, 
approached the door. Making|transported with joy, ran off to 
use of the words that he had{her sister-in-law, the wife of 
heard Poe by the Cap-|Cashim Tapa, who lived hard 
tain of the Robbers, he said,|/by, to borrow a Measure by 
after first piously strengthening|means of which their property 
himself with the remembrance of jcould be got into some order. 
his deceased mother the Dowa-)The wite of Cashim Tapa look- 
jah, Debrett’s Peerage. Open:ing into the measure when it was 
Sesame! The door instantly Hew| brought back, found at the bot- 
wide open. tom of it, several of the crumbs 
Scarli ‘l'apa, who had expected! of finc loaves and of the scales 
to see a dull place, was surprised|of gold and silver fishes; upon 
to find himself in an exceedingly|which, flying into an envious 
agreeable vista of rooms, where rage, she thus addressed her 
everything was as light as pos-; husband: Wretched Cashim, you 
sible, and where vast quantities!know you are of high birth as 
of the finest wheaten loaves, and'the eldest son of a Dowajah, 
the richest gold and silver fishes, |and you think you are rich, but 
and all kinds of valuable pos-|your despised younger brother, 
sessions, were to be got for the|Scarli Tapa, is infinitely richer 
laying hold of. Quickly loading!and more powerful than you. 
himself with as much spoil ashe Judge of his wealth from these 
could move under, he opened,tokens. At the same time she 
and closed the door as the Cap- showed him the measure. 
tain of the Robbers had done,; Cashim, who since his marriage 
and hurried away with his trea-'to the merchant’s widow, had 
sure to his poor home. treated his brother coolly and 
When the wite of Scarli Tapa;held him at a distance, was at 
saw her hnsband enter their once fired with a burning desire 
dwelling after it was dark, and ;to know how he had become rich. 
roceed to pile upon the floor a; He was unable to sleep all night, 
eap of wealth, she cried, Alas!|and at the first streak of day, 
husband, whom have you taken, before. the summons to morning 
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prayers was heard from the|chant’s daughter, a _ discreet 
minarets of the mosques, arose|slave whose name was Jobbianu. 
and went to his brother’s house.| Though a kind of under secre- 
Dear Scarli Tapa, said he, pre-|tary in the treasury department, 
tending to be very fraternal,!she was very useful in the dirty 
what loaves.and fishes are these! work of the establishment, and 
that thou hast in thy possession! had also some knowledge of the 
Scarli Tapa perceiving from this|stables, and could assist the 
discourse that he could nolongcr: whippers-in at a pinch. Searli 
keep his secret, communicated;Tapa, going home and taking 
his discovery to his brother, who|the discreet slave aside, related 
lost no time in providing alljto her how her master was 
things necessary for the stowage| quartered, and how it was now 
of riches, and in repairing alone'their business to disguise the 
to the mysterious door near the;fact, and deceive the neigh- 
Woods and Forests. ibours. Jobbiana replied, ‘lo 
~~ When night came, and Cashim| hear is to obey. 
Tapa did not return, his relatives! Accordingly, before day — for 
became uneasy. Ilis absence!she always avoided daylight — 
being prolonged for several days'the discrect slave went to a cer- 
and nights, Scarli Tapa at length; tain cobbler whom she knew, 
proceeded to the enchanted dvorland found him sitting in his stall 
in search of him. Opening it by!inthe public street. (rood mor- 
the infallible means, what were!row, friend, said she, putting a 
his emotions to find that the'bribe into his hand, will you 
robbers had encountered his;bring the tools of your trade and 
brother within, and had quarter-;come to a Louse with me? 
ed him upon the spot forever! | Willingly, but what to do? re- 
Commander of the Faithful,)plicd the cobbler, who was a 
when Scarli Tapa beheld the;merry fellow. Nothing against 
dismal spectacle of his brother:my patriotism and conscience, I 
everlastingly quartered upon Of-ihope? (at which he laughed 
fice for having merely uttered. heartily). Not in the least, re- 
the magic words, JDebrett’s;turned Jobbiana, giving him an- 
Peerage. Open Sesame! he wasiother bribe. But, you must go 
greatly troubled in his mind.iinto the House blindfold and 
"eeling the necessity of hushing: with your hands tied; you don’t 
the matter up, and putting the:mind that for a job? I don't 
best face upon it for the family'mind anything for a job, re- 
credit, he at once devised a plan turned the cobbler with vivacity ; 
to attain that object. i‘Tlikeajob. It is my business to 
There was, in the House where job; only make it worth my 
his brother had sat himself down; while, and I am ready for any 
on his marriage with the mer-,job you may please toname. At 
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the same time he arose briskly. se hight enough? The less 
Jobbiana then imparted to him |light the better, said the cobbler, 
the quartering that had taken!for my work. Ay! returned 
place, and that he was wanted| Yawyawah; why so? Why so! 
to cobble the subject up and'repeated the cobbler, winking: 
hide what had been done. Is! because I can cobble certain bu- 
that all? If it is no more than’ sincsses, best, in the dark. When 
that, returned the cobbler, blind the Captain of the Robbers 
my eyes and tic my hands, and‘heard him say this, he quickl 

let us cobble away as long asjunderstood the hint. He blind- 
you like! ‘folded him, and tied his hands, 

Sire, the discreet slave blind-!as the discreet slave had done, 
folded the cobbler, and tied his) turned his coat, and led him 
hands, and took him to the!away until he stopped at the 
House; where he cobbled the;Ilouse. This is the House that 
subject up with so much skill,) was concerned in the quartering 
that she rcwarded him muni-j;and cobbling, said te. The 
ficently. We must now return; captain seta mark uponit. But, 
to the Captain of the Robbers,iJobbiana coming by soon after- 
whose name was Yawyawah, and; wards, and sceing what had been 
whose soul was filled with per-|done, set exactly the same mark 
plexities and anxicties, when he; upon twenty other Houses in the 
visited the cave and found, from'same row. So that in truth they 
the state of the wheaten loaves; were all precisely alike, and one 
and the gold and silver fishes,: was marked by Jobbiana exactly 
that there was yct another per-,as another was, and there was 
son who possessed the secret of:not a pin to choose between 
the magic door. |them. 

Your majesty must know that| Thus discomfited, the Captain 
Yawyawah, Captain of the Rob-!of the Robbers called his troop 
bers (inost of whose forefathers | to ether and addressed them. My 
had been rebellious Genii, who noble, right honorable, honour- 
never had had anything what-iable and gallant, honourable and 
ever to do with Sotomon), saun-jlearned, and simply honourable, 
tering through the city, im a‘friends, said he, it is apparent 
highly disconsolate and languid:that we, the old band who for so 
state, chanced to come before'many years have possessed the 
daylight upon the cobbler work-' command of the magic door, are 
ing in his stall. Good morrow, in danger of being superseded. In 
honourable friend, said he, you a word, it is clear that there are 
job carly. My Lord, returned now two bands of robbers, and 
the cobbler, I job early and late. / that we must overcome the oppo- 
You do well, observed the Cap-'sition, or be ourselves vanquish- 
tain of the Robbers; but, have:ed. All the robbers applauded 
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this sentiment. Therefore, said'the dealers were all shut, that 
the captain, 1 will disguise myself there was no soft-soap in the 
as a trader — in the patriotic line House —. which was the more un- 
of business — and willendeavour expected, as there was generally 
to prevail by stratagem. The more than enough. Remembering 
robbers as with one voice ap- however, that the pretended 
proved of this design. ‘trader had brought a large stock 
The Captain of the Robbers ac-: with hin, she went to one of the 
cordingly dignised himself as a‘jars to get a little. Asshe drew 
trader of that sort whieh is called: near to it, the impatient robber 
at the bazaars a patriot, and,: within, supposing it to be his 
having again had recourse to the: leader, said ina low voice, -— 1s 
cobbler, and having carefully it time for our party to come in? 
observed the House, arranged, Jobbiana, instantly comprehend- 
his plans without delay. Feigning. ing the danger, replied, Not yet, 
to be a dealer in soft-soap, he: but presently. She went in this 
concealed his men in nine-and-jmanner to all the jars, receiving 
thirty jars of that commodity, ajthe same question, and giving 
man in every jar; and, loading a; the same answer. 
number of mules with this pre-| The discreet slave returned 
tended merchandise, appeared at:into the kitchen, with her pre- 
the head of his caravan onei sence of mind notat all disturbed, 
evening at the House, where!and there prepared a lukewarm 
Searli ‘Tapa was sitting on a)mess of soothing syrup, worn-out 
bench in his usual place, taking: wigs, weak milk and water, 
it (as he generally did in the! poppy-heads, empty nutshells, 
Ifouse) very coolly. My Lord,|froth, and other similar in- 
said the pretended trader, lamajgredients. When it was suf- 
stranger here, aud know not: ficiently mawkish, she returned 
where to bestow my merchandise; to the jars, bearing a large kettle 
for the night. Sutfer me then, I/filled with this mixture, poured 
beseech you, to warehouse itisome of it upon every robber, 
here.  Searlh Tapa rose up, | and threw the whole troop into a 
showed the pretended merchant/state of insensibility or submis- 
wlicre to put his goods, and in-jsion. She then returned to the 
structed Jobbiana to prepare an|flouse, served up the entertain- 
entertainment for his guest. Also|ment, cleared away the frag- 
a bath for himself; his hands:ments, and attired herself in a 
being very far from clean. irich dress to dance before her 
The discrect slave, in obedience | master and his disguised visitor. 
to her orders, procecded to pre-! In the course of her dances, 
mare the entertainment and the;which were performed in the 
hath: but was vexed to discover, |}slowest time, and during which 
when it was late and the shops of: she blew both her own and the 
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family trumpet with extraordi-|became a very numerous tribe 
nary pertinacity, Jobbiana took: also, and exercised the same pri- 
care always to approach nearcr'vilege. This, Commander of the 
and still nearer to the Captain of Faithful, is the reason why, in 
the Robbers. At length she thatdistant part of the dominions 
seized him by the sleeve of his.of the Sultan of the Indies, all 
disguise, disclosed him in his own ‘true believers kiss the ground 
dress to her master, and related’ seven hundred and seventy-seven 
where his men were, and how'timeson hearing the magic words, 
they had asked Was it time to'Debrett’s Peerage — why the 
come in? Searli Tapa, so far talisman of Office is always pos- 
from being angry with the pre-|sessed in common by the three 
tended trader, fell upon his neck! vreat races of the Scarli Tapas, 
and addressed him in ‘these|the Yawyawahs, and the Job- 
friendly expressions: Since our| bianas — why the public affairs, 
object is the same and no great! great and small, and all the na- 
difference exists between us, O'tional enterprises both by land 
my brother, let us form a Coali-|andsea are conducted onasystem 
tion. Debrett’s Peerage will open| which is the highest peak of the 
Sesame to the Scarli Tapas and'mountain of justice, and which 
the Yawyawahs equally, and will/always succeeds — why the 
shut out the rest of mankind. Let!people of that country are 
it be so. There is plunder enough | serenely satisfied with themselves 
in the cave. So that it is never/and things in general, are un- 
restored to the original owners|questionably the envy ‘of sur- 
and never gets into other hands|rounding nations, and cannot fail 
but ours, why should we quarrel|in the inevitable order of events 
overmuch! ‘The Captain made a|to flourish to the end of the world 
suitable reply and embraced his|— why all these great truths are 
entertainer. Jobbiana, shedding | incontrovertible, and why all who 
tears of joy, embraced them/dispute them receive the basti- 
both. nado as atheists and rebels. 
Shortly afterwards,ScarliTapa| Here, Hansardadade con- 
in gratitude to the wiscJobbiana,|cluded the story of the Forty 
caused her to be invested with|'Thieves, and said, If my Lord 
the freedom of the City — whcre/the Sultan will deign to hear an- 
she had been very much beloved! other narrative from the lips of 
for many years—and gave her in| the lowest of his servants, I have 
marriage to his own son. ‘hey|/adventures yet more surprising 
had a Jarge family and a powerful|than these to relate: adventures 
number of relations, who all in-|that are worthy to be written in 
herited, by right of relationship, |letters of gold. By Allah! ex- 
the power of opening Sesame and {claimed the Sultan, whose hand 
shutting it tight. The Yawyawahs|had been upon his scimitar se- 
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veral times during the previous 
recital, and whose eyes had 
menaced Parmarstoon until the 
soul of that Vizier had turned to 
water, what thou hast told but 
now, deserves to be recorded in 
letters of Brass! 

Hansardadade was proceeding, 
Sire, in the great plain at the feet 
of the mountains of Casgar, which 
is seven wecks’ journey across — 
when Brothartoon interrupted 
her: Sister it is nearly daybreak, 
and if you are not aslecp Phils 
ought to be. I pray you dear 
sister, tell us at present no more 
of those stories that you know so 
well, but hold your tongue and 
go to bed. Hansardadade was 
silent, and the Sultan arose ina 
very indifferent humour and 
gloomily walked out — in great 
doubt whether he would let her 
live, on any consideration, over 
another day. 


—_—— 
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IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


On a spring morning, in the 
year seventeen hundred and 
ninety-cight, the public con- 
veyance then running bctween 
Chalons-sur-Marne and Paris set 
down one of its outside passengers 
at the first post station beyond 
Meaux. The traveller, an old 
man, after looking about him 
hesitatingly for a momentor two, 
betook himself to a little inn op- 
posite the post-house known by 
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the sign of the Piebald Horse, 
and kept by the Widow Duval, — 
a woman who enjoyed and de- 
served the reputation of being the 
fastest talker and the best maker 
of gibelotte in the whole lo- 
eality. 

Although the traveller was 
carelessly noticed by the village 
idlers, and reccived without cere- 
mony by the Widow Duval, he 
was by no means so ordinary and 
uninteresting a stranger as the 
rustics of the place were pleased 
to consider him. The time had 
been when this quel elderly, 
unobtrusive applicant for re- 
freshment at the Piebald Horse 
was trusted with the darkest se- 
crets of the Reign of Terror, and 
was admitted at all times and 
seasons to speak face to face with 
Maximilien Robespicrre himself. 
The Widow Duval and the 
hangers-on in front of the post- 
house would have been all 
astonished indeed, if any well- 
informed personage from the me-. 
tropolis had been present to tell 
them that the modest old tra- 
veller, with the shabby little 
carpet-bag, was an ex-chief 
agent of the secret police of 
Paris! 

Between three and four years 
had elapsed since Lomaque had 
exercised, for the last time, his 
oficial functions under the Reign 
of Terror. His shoulders had 
contracted an extra stoop, and 
his hair had all fallen off, except 
at the sides and back of his head. 
In some other respects, how- 
ever, advancing age seemed to 
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have improved rather than ere pe is not to be passed over be- 
riorated him in personal panos cause you don’t mention her’, my 
ance. His complexion looked|honest man! — live within ten 
healthicr, his expression cheer-;minutes’ walk of my house. A 
fuller, his eyes brighter than; charming cottage, in a charming 
they had ever been of late years.| situation, inhabited by two 
He walked, too, with a brisker! charming people, — so quiet, so 
step than the step of old times in retiring, such excellent pay. I 
the police-office; and his dress,!supply them with everything, — 
although it certainly did not|fowls, eggs, bread, butter, vege- 
look like the costume of a man|tables (not that they eat much of 
in afflucnt circumstances, was;anything), wine (which they 
cleaner and far more neatly worn| don’t drink half cnough of to do 
than ever it had been in the past/them good); in short, I victual 
days of his political employment) the dear little hermitage, and love 
at Paris. the two amiable recluses with 

He sat down alone in the inn/all my heart. Ah! they have had 
parlour, and occupied the time,/their troubles, poor people, the 
while his hostess had gone to/sister especially, though they 
fetch the half bottle of wine that/never talk about them. When 
he ordered, in examining a dirty|they first came to Jive in our 
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old card which heextricated from | neighbourhood” — 


a mass of papers in his pocket- 


“I beg pardon, citoyenne, but 


book, and which bore, written!if you would only be so kind as 


onit, these lines: — ‘When the 
troubles are over, do not forget 
those who remember you with 
eternal gratitude. Stop at the 
first post station beyond Meaux, 
on the high road to Paris, and ask 
at the inn for citizen Maurice, 
whenever you wish to see us or to 
hear of us again.” 

“Pray,” inquired Lomaque, 
putting the card in his pockct 
when the Widow Duval brought 
in the wine, “can you inform me 
whether a person named Maurice 
lives anywhere in this neigh- 
bourhood?” 


to direct mc” — 

‘‘W hich is three — no, four — 
no, three years and a half ago — 
in short, just after the time when 
that Satan of a man, Robespierre, 
had his head cut off (and serve 
him right!), I said to my husband 
(who was on his last legs then, 

oor ee ‘She ’ll die,’ — mean- 
ing the lady. She didn’t though. 
My fowls, eggs, bread, butter, 
vegetables, and wine, carried her 
through, — always in combina- 
tion with the anxious care of 
citizen Maurice. Yes, yes! let 
us be tenderly conscientious in 


‘Can 1 inform you?” repeated) giving credit where credit is due; 


the voluble widow. 


“Of course Ij let us never forget that the citizen 


ean! Citizen Maurice, and the|Maurice contributed something 
citoyenne, his amiable sister —jto the cure of the interesting in- 
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valid, as well as the victuals and'you can remember what I tell 
drink from the Piebald Horse.;you? Good. You go down the 
There she is now, the prettiest: path till you get to a stream; 
little woman in the prettiest little: down the stream till you get toa 
cottage —” ‘bridge; down the other bank of 
“Where? Will you be so:the stream (after crossing the 
obliging as to tell me where?” | bridge) till you get to an old 
‘And in excellent health, ex-;water-mill, — a jewel of a water- 
cept that she is subject now and; mill! famous for miles round; 
then to nervous attacks, having! artists from the four quarters of 
evidently, as I believe, been/the globe are always coming to 
struck with some dreadful fright,! sketch it! Ah! what you are get- 
— most likely during that ac-iting peevish again? You won't 
cursed time of the Terror, for'wait? Inpatient oldman, what 
they came from Paris — you.a life your wife must lead, if you 
don’t drink, honestman! Why/have got one! Remember the 
don’t you drink? — Very, very) bridge! Ah! your poor wife and 
pretty in a pale way; figure per-jchildren, I pity them, — your 
haps too thin — let me pour it; daughters especially. Pst! pst! 
out for you — but an angel of! Remeinber the bridge, — peevish 
gentleness, and attached in such/old man, remember the bridge!” 
a touching way to the citizen! Walking as fast as he could 
Maurice” — ‘out of hearing of the Widow 
“Citizen hostess! will you, or, Duval’s tongue, Lomaque took 
will you not, tell me where they the path by the heap of stones 
live?” | which led out of the high-road, 
“You droll little man! whyjcrossed the stream, and arrived 
did you not ask me that before,!at the old water-mill. Close by 
if you wanted to know? Finish,it stood a cottage, — a rough, 
your wine and come to the door.' simple building, with a strip of 
There’s your change, and thank, garden in front. Lomaque’s ob- 
you for your custom, though it! servant eyes marked the graceful 
isn't much. Come tothe door, l;arrangement of the flower-beds 
say, and don’t interrupt me!'and the delicate whiteness of the 
You're an old man, — can you'curtains that hung behind the 
see forty yards before you? —;badly-glazed narrow windows, 
Yes, you can! Don’t be peevish, :“‘This must be the place,” he said 
— that never did anybody any.to himself as he knocked at the 
good yet. Now look back, along door with his stick. “I can see 
the road, where I am pointing.:the traces of her hand before I 
You see a large heap of stones? cross the threshold.” 
Good. On the other side of the’ The door was opened. ‘Pray, 
heap of stones, there is a little'docs the citizen Maurice —?” 
path, — you can’t see that, but, Lomaque began, not seeing clear- 
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ly for the first moment, in the 
deck little Sabet 

Before he could say any more 
Les hand was grasped, his carpet- 

a 
well-known voice cried, ‘“‘ Wel- 
come! a thousand thousand times 
welcome, atlast! Citizen Maurice 
is not at home; but Louis Tru- 
daine takes his place, and is over- 
joyed to sce once more the best 
and dearest of his friends!” 

“T hardly know you again. 
How you are altered for the 
better!” exclaimed Lomaque, as 
they entered the parlour of the 
cottage. 

“Remember that you see me 
after along freedom from anxiety. 
Since I have lived here, I have 
gone to rest at night, and have 
not been afraid of the morning,” 
replied Trudaine. He went out 
into the passage, while he spoke, 
and called at the foot of the one 
flight of stairs which the cottage 

ossessed, ‘Rose! Rosc! come 
down! The friend whom you 
most wished to see has arrived at 
last!” 

She answered the summons 
immediately. The frank friendly 
warmth of her greeting; her re- 
solute determination, after the 
first inquiries were over, to help 
the guest to take off his upper 
coat with her own hands, so con- 
fused and delighted Lomaque, 
that he hardly new which way 
to turn, or what to say. 

“This is even more trying, in 
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civility of the hot cup of coffee, 
years ago;” but remembering 
what recollections even that tri- 
fling circumstance might recal, 


was taken from him, and a/he checked himself. 
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‘More trying than what 
asked Rose, leading him to a 
chair. 


“Ah! I forget. I am in my 
dotage already!” he answered 
confusedly. “I have not got 


used just yct to the pleasure of 
seeing your kind face again.” 

It was indeed a pleasure to 
look at that face now, after Lo- 
maque’s last expericnce of it. 
Three years of repose, though 
they had not restored to Rose 
those youthful attractions which 
she had lost for ever in the days 
of the Terror, had not passed 
without leaving kindly outward 
traces of their healing progress. 
Though the girlish roundness 
had not returned to her cheeks, 
or the girlish delicacy of colour 
to her complexion, her eyes had 
recovered much of their old soft- 
ness, and her expression all of its 
old winning charm. What was 
left of latent sadness in her face, 
and of significant quictness in 
her manner, remained gently and 
harmlessly — remained rather to 
show what had been once, than 
what was now. 

When they were all seated, 
there was, however, something 
like @ momentary return to the 
suspense and anxiety of past 
days in their faces, as Trudaine, 


a pleasant way, to a lonely old|looking earnestly at Lomaque, 
fellow like me” — he was about|asked — “Do you bring any news 
to add, “than the unexpected | from Paris?” 
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“None,” he replied; ‘but excel-' grave again, as he said to Lo- 
lent news, instead, from Rouen. I/maque, “And is this good news 
have heard, accidentally, through, really all the news of importance 
the employer whom I have been you have to tell us?” . 
serving since we parted, that! Lomaque hesitated and fidget- 
your old house by the river side ted in his chair. ‘What other 
is to let again.” ‘news I have will well bear keep- 

Rose started from her chair.'ing,’ he replied. “There are 
“Oh, Louis, if we could only live, many questions I should like to 
there once more! My flower- ask, first, about your sister and 
garden?” she continucd, turning yourself. Do you mind allowing 
to Lomaque. ‘me to refer for.a moment to the 

“Cultivated throughout,” he, time when we last met?” 
answered, “‘by the late pro-, He addressed this enquiry to 


priector.” ‘Rose, who answered in the nega- 
‘And the laboratory?” added ‘tive; but her voice seemed to 
her brother. lalter, even in saying the one 


“Left standing,” said Lo-|word “No.” She turned her head 
maque. “Tiere is a letter with, away when she spoke; and Lo- 
all the particulars. You may de-imaque noticed that her hands 
pend upon them; for the writer|trembled as she took up some 
is the person charged with the|work lying on atable near, and 
letting of the house.” hurriedly occupied herself withit. 

Trudaine looked over theletter,; “ We speak as little about that 
eagerly. \time as possible,” said Trudaine, 

“The price is not beyond our! looking significantly towards his 
means,” he said. “After our’ sister; “but we have some ques-~ 
three years’ economy here, we tions to ask you, in our turn; s0 
can afford to give something for;the allusion, for this once, is in- 
a great pleasure.” ‘evitable. Your sudden disap- 

“Oh, what a day of happiness | pearance at the very crisis of that 
it will be when we go homejterrible time of danger has not 
again!” cried hose. “Pray, write | yet been fully explained to us. 
to your friend at once,” sheadded,! he one short note which you 
addressing Lomaque, ‘and sayjleft behind you, helped us to 
we take the house, before any guess at what had happened, 
one else is beforehand with us!” !rather than to understand 1t.” 

He nodded; and folding up the; ‘I can easily explain it now,” 
letter mechanically in the old of-|answered Lomaque. ‘The sud- 
ficial form, made a note on it in;den overthrow of the Reign of 
the old official manner. Trudaine; Terror, which was salvation to 
observed the action, and felt its} you, was destruction tome. The 
association with past times of new republican reign was a reign 
trouble and terror. His face grew|jof mercy, except for the tail of 
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Robespierre, as the phrase ran'I was likely, with my business 
then. Every man who had been habits, to be of some use to him, 
so wicked or so unfortunate as to and he took me into his house. I 
be involved, even in the meanest. worked for what he pleased to 
capacity, with the machinery of give mc; travelled about for him 
the government of Terror, was inSwitzerland; deserved his con- 
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threatened, and justly, with the 
fate of Robespierre. I, among 
others, fell under this menace of 
death. I deserved to die, and 
should hayg resigned myself to 
the guile but for you. From 
the course@giken b nul ieevente 
I knew you would be saved; and 
although your safety was the 
work of circumstances, still, 1 
had a hand in rendering it pos- 
sible at the outset; anda yearning 
came over me to behold you both 
free again with my own eyes — a 
selfish yearning, to see, in you, a 


fidence, and wonit. ‘Till within 
the last few months, I remained 
with him; and only left my 
employment, to enter, by my 
inastcr’s own desire, the house of 
one of his sons, established also 
as a silk-mercer, at Chalons-sur- 
Marne. Inthe counting-house of 
this merchant lam corresponding 
clerk; and am only able to come 
and see you now, by offering to 
undertake a special business- 
inission, for my employer, at 
Paris. Itis drudgery, at my time 
of life, after all I have gone 


living, breathing, real result of through — but my hard work is 


the one good impulse of my heart 
which I could Jook back on with 
satisfaction. This desire gave 
me a new interest in life. re- 
solved to escape death, if it were 
epee For ten days 1 lay 
idden in Paris. After that — 


innocent work. lam not obliged 
_to cringe for every crown-piece L 
put in my pocket — not bound to 
denounce, deccive, and dog to 
‘death other men, before I can 
earn my bread, and scrape to- 
gether money cnough to bury 


thanks to certain scraps of useful me. I am ending a bad, base 
knowledge, which my experience life, harmlessly at last. It is a 
in the office of secret police had poor thing to do, but it is some- 
given me — I succeeded in get-.thing done — and even that con- 
ting clear of Paris, and in making tents a man at my age. In short, 
my way safely to Switzerland. I am happier than I used to be, 
The rest of my story is so short, or, at least, less ashamed when 
and so soon told, that I may as I look people like you in the 
well get it over at once. The one face.” 
relation I knew of inthe worldto ‘IIush! hush!” interrupted 
apply to, was a cousin of mine Rose, laying her hand on his 
_ (whom I had never seen before), arm. “I cannot allow you to 
.,established as a silk-mercer at talk of yourself in that way, even 
y@Berne. 1 threw myself on this in jest.” 
. faan's mercy. He discovered that]; “1 was speaking in earnest,’ 
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answered Lomaque, quietly;|in the first days of our suspense, 
“but I won’t weary you with anylafter the success of your stra- 
more words about myself. My ‘tagem,” said Trudaine, turning 
story is told.” to Lomaque. “J think it was on 

“AIL?” asked Trudaine. He; the evening after wehad seen you 
looked searchingly, almost suspi-' for the last time, at St. Lazare, 
ciously, at Lomaque, as he put:that strange confused rumours of 
the question. “All?” herepeated.' an impending convulsion in Paris 
‘‘Yoursis « short story, indeed, first penetrated within our prison 
my good friend! Perhaps you'walls. During the next few days, 





have forgotten some of it?” ithe faces of our gaolers were 
Again Lomaque fidgetted and:enough to show us that those 
hesitated. ‘rumours were true, and that the 


“Is itnota littlehard on an old. Reign of Terror was actually 
man, to be always asking ques-ithreatened with overthrow at the 
tions of him,and never answering: hands of the Moderate Party. 
one of his inquiries in return?”. We had hardly time to hope cvery- 
he said to Rose, very gaily as thing from this blessed change, 
to manner, but rather uneasily before the tremendous news of 
as to look. ‘Robespierre’s attempted suicide, 

“‘ He will not speak out till we:then of his condemnation and 
are alone,” thought Trudaine.'execution, reached us. he con- 
“Itis best to risk nothing, and to fusion produced in the prison 
humour him.” ‘was beyond all description. ‘The 

“Come, come,” he said aloud,: accused who had been tried and 
“no grumbling. I admit that it the accused who had not been 
is your turn to hear our story tried got mingled together. From 
now; and I will do my best to the day of Robespierre’s arrest, 
gratify you. But before 1 begin,” no orders came tothe authorities, 
he added, turning to his sister, no death-lists reached the prison. 
“let me suggest, Rose, that 1f you The gaolers, terrified by rumours, 
have any household matters to that the lowest accomplices of the 
settle up stairs” — ‘tyrant would be held responsible, 

“| know what you mean,” she and be condemned with him, 
interrupted, hurriedly taking up made no attempt to maintain 
the work which, during the last'order. Some of them — that 
few minutes, she had allowed hump-backed man among the 
to drop into her lap; “but I am rest — deserted their dutics 
stronger than you think; 1 can altogether. The disorganisation 
face the worst of our recollections was so complete, that when the 
composedly. Goon, Louis; pray commissioners from the new 

o on — | am quite fit to stop and government came to St. Lazare, 

ear you.” ‘some of us were actually half- 

“You know what we suffered: starving from want of the bare 
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necessaries of life. To inquire 
scparately into our cases was 
found to be impossible. Some- 
times the necessary papers were 
lost; sometimes what documents 
remained were incomprehensible 


to the new commissioners. They | victims 
were ie a at last, to make) Reign of 


short work of it by calling us up 
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all-suficient reason, which you 
can easily pues at, the brother 
and sister Maurice must still know 
nothing of Louis Trudaine and 
Rose Danville, except that they 
were two among the hundreds of 
guillotined during the 
Lerror.” 

e spoke the last sentence with 


before them in dozens. ‘Tried|afaint smile, and with the air of 
or not tried, we had all becn|aman trying, in spite of himself, 
arrested by the tyrant, had alljto treat a grave subject lightly. 
been accused of conspiracy /|His face clouded again, however, 
against him, and were all ready|in a moment, when he looked 
to hail the new government, as|towards his sister, as he ceased. 
the salvation of France. In nine; Her work had once more dropped 
cases out of ten, our best claim|on her lap; her face was turned 
to be discharged was derived/away, so that he could not see it; 
from these circumstances. We/but he knew by the trembling of 
were trusted by Tallien and the)her clasped hands, as they rested 
men of the Ninth Thermidor,|/on her knec, and by the slight 
because we had been suspected swelling of the veins on her neck, 
by Robespierre, Couthon, andjwhich she could not hide from 
St. Just. Arrested informally, we|him, that her boasted strength 
were now liberated informally.) of nerve had deserted her. Three 
When it came to my sister’s turn; years of repose had not yet 
and mine, we were not under|enabled her to hear her marriage 
examination five minutes. Nojname uttered, or to be present 
such thing as a searching ques-|when past times of deathly suffer- 
tion was asked of us; T be ieve|ing and terror were referred to, 
we might even have given our|without betraying the shock in 
own names with perfect impunity.|her face and manner. Trudaine 
But I had previously instructed |looked saddened, but in no way 
Rose that we were to assume our|surprised by what he saw. 
mother’s maidenname— Maurice. | Making a sign to Lomaque to say 
As the citizen and citoyenne;nothing, he rose and took up his 
Maurice, accordingly, we passed |sister’s hood, which lay on a 
out of prison — under the same) window-seat near him. 

name we have lived ever since in| ‘‘Come, Rose,” he said, ‘the 
gens here. Our past repose has/sun is shining, the sweet spring 
pended, our future happiness |air is inviting us out. Let us have 
““will depend, on our escape from|a quiet stroll along the banks of 
death being kept the profoundest|the stream. Why should we keep 
secret among us three. For one/our good friend here, cooped up 
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in this narrow little room, when 


wehavemiles and milesof beauti-j her,” he began, abruptly. 
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“JT thank youfor having spared. 
‘She 


ful landscape to show him on the|is not strong enough, yet, to bear 


other side of the threshold?|hearin 


Come! it is high treason to Queen 
Nature to remainindoors on such 
a morning as this.” 

Without waiting for her to 
reply, he put on her hood, drew 
her arm through his, and led the 
way out. Tomaque’s face grew 
grave as he followed them. 

‘““T ain glad I only showed the 
bright side of my budget of news 
in her presence,” thought he. 
“She is not well at heart yet. I 
might have hurt her, poor thing! 
I might have hurt heragain sadly, 
if J had not held my tongue!” 

They walked for a little while 
down the banks of the stream, 
talking of indifferent matters; 
then returned to the cottage. By 
that time Rose had recovered her 
spirits, and could listen with inter- 
est and amusement to Lomaque’s 
drily-humourous description of 
his life as a clerk at Chalons-sur- 
Marne. They partcd for a little 
while at the cottage-door. lose 
rctired to the up-stairs room from 
which she had been summoned 
by her brother. Trudaine and 


of a new misfortune, 
unless I break the tidings to her 
first.” 

“You suspect me then of bring- 
ing bad news?” said Lomaque. 

““] know youdo. When! saw 
your first look at her, after we 
were all seated in the cottage- 
parlour, I knew it. Speak! with- 
out fear, without caution, without. 
one useless word of preface. 
After three years of repose, if it 
poe God to afflict us again, 

can bear the trial calmly; and, 
if need be, can strengthen her to 
bear it calmly too. 1 say again, 
Lomayue, speak at oncc, and 
speak out! J know your news is 
bad, for I know beforchand that 
itis news of Danville.” 

“You are right, my bad news is 
news of him.” 

‘‘ He has discovered the secret 
of our escape from the guillo- 
tine —?” 

‘‘No — he has not a suspicion 
of it. He believes — as his 
mother, as every one does — 
that you were both cxecuted 
the day after the Revolutionary 


Lomaque returned to wander! Tribunal sentenced youto death.” 


again along the banks of the 
stream. 

With one accord, and without 
a word passing between them, 
they 
the cottage hurriedly; 
stopped on a sudden, and atten- 
tively looked each other in 
the tace — looked in silence for 
an instant. Trudaine spoke first. 





“Tomague! you speak pori- 
tively of that belief of his — but 
you cannot be certain of it.” 

“TY can, on the most indispu- 


left the neighbourhood of|table,the most startling evidence 
then ;— on the authority of Danville’s 


own act. You have asked me to 
speak out —?” 

“T ask you again — I insist on 
it! Your news, Lomaque — your 
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news, without another word of|remained unnoticed atSt. Lazare; 
preface!” and he profited, precisely in the 
“You shall have it without)same manner that you profited 
another word of preface. Dan-|by the timely insurrection which 
ville is on the point of being! overthrew the Reign of Terror. 
married.” iT knew this, and I knew that 
As the answer was given they/he walked out of prison in the 
both stopped by the bank of the! character of a persecuted victim 
stream, and again looked each, of Robespierre’s—and for better 
other in the face. There was al than three years past, I knew no 
minute of dead silence between|'more. Now listen. Last week 
them. During that minute, the;1 happened to be waiting in 
water bubbling by happily Gverite! the shop of my employer, citizen 
bed of pebbles, seemed strangely | Clairfait, for some papers to take 
loud, the singing of birds in a into the counting-house, when 
little wood by the stream side:an old man enters with a sealed 
strangely near and shrill, in both: parcel, which he hands to one of 
their ears. The light breeze, for|the shopmen, saying: 
all its mid-day warmth, touched} “‘Give that to citizen Clair- 
their cheeks coldly; and the spring | fait.’ 
sunlight pouring on their faces,| ‘ ‘Any name?’ says the shop- 
felt as if it were glimmering on|man. 
them through winter-clouds. “¢The name is of no con- 
“Let us walk on,” said Tru-!scquence,’ answers the old man; 
daine, in a low voice. “I was|‘but if you pee you can give 
prepared for bad news, yet not)mine. Say the parcel came from 
for that. Are you certain of what! citizen Dubois;’ and. then he 
you have just told me?” goes out. His name in connection 
‘“‘As certain as that the stream! with his elderly look, strikes me 
here is flowing by our side. Hear’ directly. 
how | made the discovery, and| ‘‘Does that old fellow live at 
ou will doubt no longer. Before; Chalons?’ I ask. 
ast week, I knew nothing of| ‘No,’ says the shopman. ‘He 
Danville, except that his arrest|is here in attendance on a cus- 
on suspicion by Robespierre’s| tomer of ours — an old ex-aristo- 
order, was, as events turned out,/crat named Danville. Sheis ona 
the saving of his life. He was/|visit in our town.’ 
imprisoned, asI told you, onthe; “I leave you to imagine how 
evening after he had heard your'that reply startles and amazes 
names read from the death-list at)me.The shopman can answer none 
the prison-grate. He momamet Ot the other questions I put to 
in confinement at the Temple,!him; but the next day I am asked 
unnoticed in the political con-|to dinner by my employer (who, 
fusion out of doors, just as you/for his father’s sake, shows me 
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the utmost civility). Onentering| ‘“‘‘Yes,’ says she. ‘What is 
the room, I find his wife just put-. there so amazing in that? By all 
ting away a lavender-coloured, accounts, the son, poor man, de- 
silk searf, on which she has been serves to make a lucky marriage 
embroidering in silver what looks ‘this time. His first wife was taken 
to me very like a crest and coat: away from him in the Reign of 
of arms. | Terror by the guillotine.’ 

“¢l don’t mind your seeing: ‘‘ Who is he going to marry?’ 
what J am about, citizen Lo-|I enquire, still breathless. 
maque,’ says she; ‘for 1 know we; “The daughter of General 
can trust you. ‘hat scarf is sent Berthelin — an ex-aristocrat by 
back to us by the purchaser, an, family, like the old lady, but by 
ex-emigrant lady of the old aristo-: principle as good a republican as 
cratic school, to have her family | ever lived — a hard-drinking, 
coat-of-arms embroidered on it.’;loud-swearing, big-whiskered 

“Rather a dangerous commis- | old soldier, who snaps his fingers 
sion even in these mercifully|at his ancestors, and says we are 
democratic times, is it not?’/all descended from Adam, the 
pays I. first genuine sans-culotte in the 

“<¢The old lady, you must) world.’ 
know,’ says she, ‘is as proudas| “In this way the citoyenne 
Lucifer; and having got back) Clairfait gossips on all dimer- 
safely to France in these days of; time, but says nothing more of 
moderate republicanism, thinks|any importance. I, with my old 
she may now indulge with im-/police-office habits, set te the 
punity in all her old-fashioned /next day, and try to make some 
notions. She has been an ex-/discoveries for myself. ‘The sum 
cellent customer of ours, so my|of what I find out is this: Dan- 
husband thought it best tojville’s mother is staying with 
humour her, without, however,|General Berthelin’s sister and 
trusting her commission to any |daughter at Chalons; and Dan- 
of the work-room women to| ville himself is expected to arrive 
execute. We are not living under | every day to escort them all three 
the Reign of Terror now, certain- ito Paris, where the marriage con- 
ly; still thereisnothing like being tract is to be signed at the 
on the safe side.’ |general’s house. Discovering 

‘“‘Nothing,’ I answer. ‘Pray;this, and seeing that prompt 
what is this ex-emigrant’s name?’ /action is now of the most vital 

‘Danville,’ replies the ci-jimportance, I undertake, as 1 
toyenne Clairfait. ‘She is going|told you, my employer's commis- 
to appear in that fine scarf at her|sion for Paris; depart with all 
son’s marriage.’ specd; and stop here on my way. 

“¢Marriage!’ 1 exclaim, per-|— Wait! I have not done yet. 
fectly thunder-struck. All the haste I can make is not 
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haste enough to give me a good/accomplishment of the terrible 
start of the wedding party. On/|task to me alone?” 
my road here, the diligence by| ‘I think it is possible,” inter- 
which I travel is passed by a car- poe Lomaque. ‘Listen to what 
riage, posting along at full|l advise. e must depart for 
speed. I cannot see inside that) Paris by the diligence to-morrow 
carriage; but I look at the box-|morning, and we must take your 
seat, and recognise on it the old|sister with us — to-morrow will 
man Dubois. He whirls by in a/be time enough: people don’t 
cloud of dust, but I am certain|sign marriage contracts on the 
of him; and I say to myself, what|evening after a long day’s jour- 
I now say again to you, no time |ney. e must go then, and we 
is to be lost!” must take your sister. Leave the 
“No time shall be lost,” an- care of her in Paris, and the re- 


swered Trudaine firmly. “Three sponsibility of keeping her in 


: ignorance of what you are doin 
years have passed,” he continued, 2 ae ee tee thie’ ane Bee 
in a lower voice, speaking to 


himself rather than to Lomaque; thelin’s house at a time when you 


. 2; know Danville is there (we can 
1 fed any sister out of the gates eet that knowledge through the 
of the prison, — three years servants); confront him without 
? 


ea a moment's previous warning; 
ue i said d will iba ; Me re confront him as a man risen from 
patient, and will n Cex 0lthe dead; confront him before 
avenge myself. Our wrongs cry 


; Eau rIRN every soul in the room, though 
a eae a God pat ae the room should be full of people 


— and leave the rest to the self- 
dresses. eal rarest As eee betrayal of a panic-stricken man. 
see oes» eee of wine) 7. [Say but three words, and your 
His vengeance, notof mine. In| ait) Vin be done: you may re- 
my heart I said those words — I raed to your sister, and may de- 
have been true to them —Ihave/ ait with her in safety to your 
waited. The day nee yaar ar old retreat at Rouen, or where 
the duty it demands of me shall|o1.¢ you please, on the very day 
be fulfilled. when you have put it out of her 

There was a moment's silence infamous husband’s power to 
before Lomaque spoke aZai./add another to the list of his 
‘Your sister?” he began hesita-| crimes.” 
tingly. “You forget the suddenness of 

“Tt is there only that my pur-/the journey to Paris,” said Tru- 
pose falters,” said the otherj/daine. ‘How are we to account 
earnestly. ‘If it were but pos-/for it without the risk of awaken- 
sible to spare her all pow enee ing my sister’s suspicions?” 
of this last trial, and to leave the; ‘Trust that tome,” answered 
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Lomaque. ‘Let us return to the the end. You must know that our 
cottage at once. No! not you,” good Lomaque, though he came 
he added suddenly, as they turn- in tired from his walk, occupied 
ed to retrace their steps. “There himself the first thing, at my re- 
is that in your face which would quest, in writing the letter which 
betray us. J.eave me to go back'is to secure to us our dear old 
alone — I will say that you have home by the banks of the Seine. 
one to give some orders at the: When he had done, he looked at 
mn. Let us separate immediate-'me, and said, ‘I should like to be 
ly. You will recover your self-' present at your happy return to 
possession, you will get to lookithe house where I first saw you.’ 
yourself again sooner, if you are'‘Oh, come, come with us!’ 1] said 
left alone — I know enough of,directly. ‘1 am not an inde- 
you to know that. We will not: pendent man,’ he answered, ‘I 
waste another minute in explana-! have a margin of time allowed 
tions, even minutes are precious: me at Paris, certainly, but it is 
to us on such a day as this. By |not long — if I were only my own 
the time you are fit to meet your; master —’ and then he stopped. 
sister again, I shall have had!Louis! 1 remembered all we 
time to say all I wish to her, and| owed to him; 1 remembered that 
shall be waiting at the cottage to|/there was no sacrifice we ought 
tell you the result.” not to be too glad to make for his 
He looked at Trudaine, and'sake; | felt the kindness of the 
his eyes seemed to brighten! wish he had expressed; ee 
again with something of the old haps, [ was a little influenced by 
energy and suddendecisionofthe/my own impatience to see my 
days when he was aman in office|flowcr garden and the rooms 
under the Reign of ‘Terror.|where we used to be so happy 
‘Leave it to me,” he said; and,/again. So I said to him, ‘I am 
waving his hand, turned away|sure Louis will agree with me, 
quickly in the direction of the|that our time is yours, and that 
cottage. we shall be only too glad to ad- 
Nearly an hour passed before}vance our departure so as to 
Trudaine ventured to follow him.|make travelling-leisure enough 
When he at length entered the)for you to come with us to Rouen. 
path which led to the garden|We should be worse than un- 
gate, he saw his sister waiting at| grateful—’ He stopped me. ‘You 
the cottage door. Her face look-| have always been good to me,’ he 
ed unusually animated; and she|said, ‘I must not impose on your 
ran forward a step or two to meet] kindness now. No! no! you have 
him. _|formalities to settle before you 
“Oh, Louis!” she said, ‘“‘I have!can leave this place.’ ‘Not onc,’ 

a confession to make, and I must/I said — for we have not, as you 
beg you to hear it patiently to;know, Louis? ‘Why, here is 
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your furniture to begin with,’ he 
said. ‘A few chairs and tables 
hired from the inn,’ I answered; 
‘we have only to give the land- 
lady our key, to leave a letter 
for the owner of the cottage, and 
then —’ He laughed. ‘Why, to 
hear you talk, one would think 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Two days after the travelling 
carriage described by Lomaque 
had passed the diligence on the 
road to Paris, Madame Danville 
sat in the drawing-room of an 
apartment in the Rue de Grenelle, 


you were as ready to travel as li:handsomely dressed for driving 


am!’ ‘Soweare,’ I said, ‘quite 
as ready, living in the way we do 
here.’ He shook his head; but 
ia will not shake yours, Louis, 

am sure, now you have heard 
all my long story? You can’t 
blame me, can your” 

Before Trudaine could answer, 
Lomaque looked out of the cot- 
tage window. 

“T have just been telling my 
brother everything,” said Rose, 
turning round towards him. 

‘‘And what does he say?” asked 
Lomaque. 

‘“‘ He says what I say,” replied 
Rose, answering for her brothcr; 
‘“‘that our time is your time — the 
time of our best and dearest 
friend.” 

‘‘Shall it be done, then?” ask- 
ed Lomaque, with a meaning look 
at Trudaine. 

Rose glanced anxiously at her 
brother: his face was much 
graver than she had expected to 
see it, but his answer relieved 
her from all suspense. 

“You were quite right, love, 
to speak as-you did,” he said 
gently. Then, turning to. Lo- 
maque, headded ina firmer voice, 
“It shall be done!” 


? 


out. After consulting a large 
gold wateh that hung at her side, 
and finding that it wanted a 
quarter of an hour only to two 
o'clock, she rang her hand-bell, 
and said to the maid servant who 
answered the summons: “1 have 
tive minutes to spare. Send Du- 
bois here with my chocolate.” 
The old man made his appear- 
ance with great alacrity. After 
handing the cup of chocolate to 
his mistress, he ventured to use 
the privilege of talking, to which 
his long and faithful services en- 
titled him, and paid the old lady 
acompliment. ‘I am rejoiced to 
sce madame looking so young 
and in such good spirits this 
morning,” he said, with a low 
bow and a mild deferential smile. 
“TY think I have some reason 
for being in good spirits on the 
day when my son’s marriage con- 
tract is to be signed,” said Ma- 
dame Danville, with a gracious 
nod of the head. “Ha, Dubois, 
I shall live yet to see him witha 
patent of nobility in his hand. 
‘he mob has done its worst; the 
end of this infamous revolution 
is not far off; our order will have 
its turn again soon, and then who 
will have such a chance at court 
asmyson? He is noble already 
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through his mother; he will then'did he not answer: —* Mother, 
be noble also through his wife.;my life was risked for them. I 
Yes, yes, let that coarse-manner-: proved my devotion by exposing 
ed, passionate, old soldier-father' myself to arrest — I was im- 
of hers be as unnaturally re-!prisoned for my exertions, — 

ublican as he pleases, he has‘ and then! coulddono more” Did 
inherited a name which will belp: you not stand by, and hear him 
my son to a peerage! The Vi- give that answer, overwhelmed 
comte D’Anville (D with an apo-,while he spoke, by generous 
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strophe, Dubois, 
stand)! 
— how prettily it sounds 


9 


you under-! 


The Vicomte D’Anville; 
(Temple? Do you dare to think 


emotion? Do you not know that 
he really was imprisoncd in the 


“ Charmingly, madame — char-jthat we are to blame after that? 
mingly. Ah! this second mar-!I owe you much, Dubois, but 
riage of my young master’s be-:if you are to take liberties with 


gins under much better auspices 
than the first.” 

f The remark was an_ unfor- 
tunate one. 
frowned portentously, and rose 
in a great hurry from her chair. 
& “ Are yourwits failing you, you 
old fool!” she exclaimed, indig- 
nantly; “what do you mean by 
referring to such a subject as 
that, on this day of all others? 
You are always harping on those 
two wretched people who were 
guillotined, as if you thought I 
could have saved their lives. 
Were you not present when my 








me —” 
“Oh, madame! 1 beg pardon 
a thousand times. T was thought- 


Madame Danville!less; only thoughtless —” 


“Silence! Is my coach at the 
door? — Very well. Get ready 
to accompany me. Your master 
will not have time to return here. 
He will meet me, for the signing 
of the contract, at General Ber- 
thelin’s house at two precisely. 
— Stop! Are there many people 
in the street? I can’t be stared 
at by the mob, as1 go to my car- 
riape.” 

Dubois hobbled penitently to 


son and I met, after the time of|the window and looked out, while 


the Terror? Did you not hear 
my first words to him, when he 
told me ofthe catastrophe? Werc 
they not: —‘Charles, I love you; 
but if I thought you had let 
those two unfortunates, who 
risked themselves to save me, 
die without risking your life in 
return to save them, I would 


his mistress walked to the door. 
“The street 1s almost empty, 
madame,” he said. ‘Only a man, 
with a woman on his arm, stop- 
ping and admiring your carriage. 
They seem like decent people, 
as well asI can tell, without my 
spectacles. Not mob, I should 
say, madame, certainly notmob!”’ 


“Very well. Attend medown  ; 
stairs; and bring some loose /; 
silver with you, in case those two {; 


24 : 


break my heart, rather than ever 

look at you or speak to you 

again! ’— Did I not say that? And 
Household Words, XNXI. 
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decent people should be fit ob-|father-in-law, was obliged to 

jects for charity. No orders for|listen for civility’s sake. While 

the coachman, except that he is|the old soldier was still in the 

to go straight to the general’s|midst of his long and confused 

house.” harangue, a clock struck on the 
library mantelpiece. 

The party assembled at Ge-| “Two o'clock!” exclaimed 
neral Berthelin’s to witness the| Danville, glad of any pretext for 
signature of the marriage-con-;interrupting the talk about the 
tract, comprised, besides the| contract. “Two o'clock; and 
persons immediately interestcd|my mother not here yet! What 
in the ceremony of the day, some/ can be delaying her?” 
young ladies, friends of thebride,| “Nothing,” cried the gencral. 
and a few officers, who had been!“* When did you ever know a 
comrades of her father’s in past|woman punctual, my lad? If we 
years. The guests were dis-| wait for your mother — and she’s 
tributed, rather unequally,in two|such a rabid aristocrat that she 
handsome apartments opening!would never forgive us for not 
into each other, — onc called in| waiting — we shan’t sign the con- 
the house the drawing-room, and 'tract yet this half-hour. Never 
the other the library. In the|mind! let’s go on with what we 
drawing-room were assembled; were talking about. Where the 
the notary, with the contract|/devil was | when that cursed 
ready, the bride, the young! clock struck and interrupted us? 
ladies, and the majority of Ge-| Now then, Black Eyes, what’s 
neral Berthelin’s friends. In the) the matter?” 
library, the remainder of the mili-; Thislast question was address- 
tary guests were amusing them-; edtoMademoiselle Bberthelin,who 
sclves at a billiard-table until the! at that moment hastily entered 
signing of the contract should'the library from the drawing- 
take place; while Danville and. room. She was a tall and rather 
his future father-in-law walked, masculine -looking girl, with 
up and down the room together;: superb black eyes, dark hair, 
the first listening absently, the. growing low on her forehead, and 
last talking with all his accus-'something of her father’s decision 
tomed energy, and withmorethan!and bluntness in her manner of 
his accustomed allowance of bar-| speaking. 
rack-room expletives. The ge-j ‘A stranger in the othcr room, 
we had taken it into his head; papa, who wants to see you. I 
The 





Mexplain some of the clauses in suppose the servants showed him 
The marriage-contract to the:up-stairs, thinking he was one of 
*“ bridegroom, who, though far'the guests. Ought] to have had 
_ipetter acquainted with their full him shown down again?” 

. Btope and meaning than his; ‘A nice question! How should 
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I know? Wait till I have seen 
him, miss, and then I'll tell you.” 
With these words the general 
turned on his heel, and went into 
the drawing-room. 

His daughter would have fol- 
lowed him; but Danville caught 
her by the hand. 

“Can you be hard-hearted 
enough to leave me here alone?” 
he asked. 

“What is to become of all my 
bosom friends in the next room, 
you selfish man, if I stop here 
with you?” retorted mademoi- 
selle, struggling to free herself. 


‘¢Call them in here,” said an-/ voice. 
gaily, making himself| you, along with my daughter.” 


ville, 
master of her other hand. 

She laughed, and drew him 
away towards the drawing-room. 
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a white blank. With a cry of 
terror, she looked where he seem- 
ed to be looking; and could see 
nothing but the stranger standing 
in the middle of the drawing- 
room. Before she could ask a 
question, before she could speak 
even a single word, her father 
came to her, caught Danville by 
the arm, and pushed her roughly 
back into the library. 

“Go there, and take the women 
with you,” he said in a quick 
fierce whisper. ‘Into the li- 
brary!” he continued, turning 
to the ladies, and raising his 
“Into the library, all of 


The women, terrified by his 
manner, obeyed him in the 
greatest confusion. As they hur- 


“Come!” she cried, ‘‘and Ict}ricd past him into the library, 


all the ladies sce what a tyrant I| he signed to the notary to follow; 
am going to marry. Come and/and then closed the door of 
show them what an obstinate,|communication between the two 
unreasonable, wearisome —”’ rooms. 

Her voice suddenly failed her;; “Stop where you are!” he 
she shuddered, and turned faint. | eried, addressing the old officers 
Danville’s hand had in one in-|who had risen from their chairs. 
stant grown cold as death in| “Stay, Iinsistonit! Whatever 
hers: the momentary touch of;happens, Jacques Berthelin has 
his fingers, as she felt their grasp'done nothing to be ashamed of 


e | . ° e 
loosen, struck some mysterious :in the presence of his old friends 


chill through her from head to'and companions. You have seen 
foot. She glanced round at him!the beginning, now stay and sce 
affrightedly; and saw his eyes! the end.” 

looking straight into the draw-| While he spoke, he walked 
ing-room. They werc fixed inaiinto the middle of the room. He 
strange, unwavering, awful stare;:had never quitted his hold of 
while, from the rest of his face,!Danville’s arm — step by step, 
allexpression, all character, all:they advanced together to the 
recognisable play and movement. place where Trudaine was stand- 
of feature had utterly gone. Itjing. 

was 2 breathless, lifeless mask = “You have comeinto my house, 
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and asked me for my daughter, of accidental resemblances, and 
in marriage — and I have given) this may be one of them!” 
her to you,” said the general,| As he repeated those words, 
addressing Danville quietly., Danville looked at him with a 
You told me that your first wife| faint, cringing gratitude stealing 
and her brother were guillotined | slowly over the blank terror of 
three years ago in the time of the|his face. He bowed his head, 
Terror — and I believed hae murmured something, and gesti- 
Now, look at that man — look | culated confusedly with the hand 
him straight in the face. He has|that he was free to use. 
announced himself to me as the) wy ook!” eried the old officer: 
: “y 


brother of your wife, and he as-|,, : : 
serts that his sister is alive at Mads prertais he denies the 


this moment. One of you two has| Do you hear at? waiatlie 


deceived me. Which is it?” : ; 
general, appealing to Trudaine. 


Danville tricd to speak; but'& 
no sound passed his lips; tried to Have Pie roofs to confute 
you have, produce them 


wrench‘ his arm from the gras him? I 
that was onit, but could not stir instantly. 
the old soldier’s steady hand. Before the answer could be 
“Are you afraid? are you a/given, the door leading into the 
coward? Can't you look him inj drawing-room from the staircase 
the face?” asked the general,|was violently flung open, and 
tightening his hold sternly. Madame Danville — her hair in 
“Stop! stop!” interposed one|disorder, her face in its colour- 
of the old officers, coming for-|less terror looking like the very 
ward. “Give him time. This;counterpart of her son’s — ap- 
may be a case of strange acci-| peared on the threshold, with the 
dental resemblance; which would|old man Dubois and a group of 
be enough, under the circum-|amazed and startled servants be- 
stances, to discompose any man. /|hind her. 
You will excuse me, citizen,” he; ‘For God’s sake don’t sign! 
continued, turning to Trudaine.|for God’s sake come away!” she 
“But you are a stranger; youjcried. ‘J have seen your wife 
have given us no proof of your|/— inthe spirit, or in the flesh, 1 
identity.” knownot which—butI have seen 
‘There is the proof,” saidjher. Charles! Charles! as true 
Trudaine, pointing to Danville’s|as Heaven is above us, l have seen 
face. your wife!” 
‘Yes, yes,” pursued the other;| ‘‘ Youhave seen herin the flesh, 
“he looks pale and_ startled |living and breathing as you see 
enough, certainly. But I say/|her brother yonder,” said a firm, 





_-. gain — let us not be too hasty:|quiet voice from among the ser- 


= ghero are strange cases on record |vants on the landing outside. 


"e 
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ae ession of sorrow and 
tg eae ei = asaed over Trudaine’s face 
he is!” cried the general. D pate she spoke. He retired a 
Te ee ae ticeshoid. ° She few steps, and gave ae ae 
ville on the thr ; ee The general looked at 
trembled as he brushed by her; answer. sini and 
. : he‘him with eager curiosity; | ay 
then, supporting herself by t A ‘ne hiehold of Donville’2 
wall, followed him a few paces’ dropp cae ed about to speak; but 
ee ee ee 
Mane ares thee Week cain at ects uae and Neldup bia heat 
daine — after that, bas aa im attention. 
her son. Something in ae ey. 1 shall express the 
fell. dae Gulinons “over “al wishes of citizen Trudaine,” he 
fell a sudden s isaid, addressing Madame Dan- 
the eure eager Sraphtsood eile! Sif I pecemuead this lady 
deep, that the eager, ing of not to press for too public an 
whispering, and sharp dhee er ee er i her questions.” 
dresses among the women int ne wer toe ay ee 
! he; ‘Pray who are you, sir, ae 
UDtary pecame Suu ont ke it on yourself to advise me? 
other side of the closed door. |take it on y ile” HCL have 
; . - torted haughtily. a 
“Charles!” she said, slowly ad- she re except 
i, k—?” nothing to say to you, excep 
vancing; “why do you wie | I repeat those questions, 
She stopped, and fixed her eae ict Insist on their being 
again on her son more oe a * eee ed,” 
than before; then nee You| “Who is this man?” asked the 
suddenly on Trudaine. . ha eneral, addressing Trudaine, 
ae e at sults ri yout end pointing to Lomaque. re 
pale : insult; “A man unworthy of credit,’ 
face. By what right do you insult ied Danville, speaking audibly 
a man whose grateful sense of his | cried Danville, d darting a 
Oo the first time, and dar 
mother's obligations to you, made ‘for dly hatred at Lo- 
him risk his life for the ne iis oe ge vauent of police 
your's and your sistcr’s rel pa Robespierre.” 
ss et es wife yore “And in that capacity ee 
escape of 1 eS f wering questions whic 
death b the guillotine — gas ans & . f Robes- 
to the refer to the transactions 0 
escape which, for all know to the ‘re ’s tribunals,” remarked the 
contrary, his generous exertions pierre eaeerenn iets old official 
were instrumental in ep ecune ea per pe 
art ecg len Ayo Hf om ap 
what ri ’ ; is right — let him 
has sour "treacherous secresy eae pean 
pao ind it oan al Nae ero “W'There is no help for it,” said 
now stand in befor king at Trudaine; 
this house?” \Lomaque, looking ’ 
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“leave it to me — it is fittest that} you that it was abandoned the 


I should speak. I was present,” 
he continued, in a louder voice, 
‘at the trial of citizen Trudaine 
and his sister. They were brought 
to the bar through the denuncia- 
tion of citizen Danville. Till the 
confession of the male prisoner 
exposed the fact, I can answer 
for Danville’s not being aware of 
the real nature of the offences 
charged against Trudaine and 
his sister. When it became known 
that they had been secretly help- 
ing this lady to escape from 
France, and when Danville’s own 
head was consequently indangcr, 
I myself heard him save it by a 
false assertion that he had been 
aware of Trudaine’s conspiracy 
‘from the first —” 

“To you mean to say,” inter- 
rupted the general, “that he pro- 
claimed himself in open court, as 
having knowingly denounced the 
man who was on trial for saving 
his mother?” 

“] do,’ answered Lomaque. 
(A murmur of horror and indigna- 
tion rose from all the strangers 
present, atthatreply). ‘The re- 
ports of the Tribunal are existing 
to prove the truth of what I say,” 
he went on. “As to the escape 
of citizen Trudaine and the wife 
of Danville from the guillotine, it 
was the work of political circum- 
stances, which there are persons 
living to speak to, if necessary; 
and of a httle stratagem of mine, 
which need not be referred to 
now. And, last, with reference 

to the concealment which follow- 
ed the escape, I beg to inform 


’ 


moment we knew of what was 
going on here; and that it was 
only persevered in up to this 
time, as a natural measure of pre- 
caution on the partof citizen Tru- 
daine. From a similar motive we 
now abstain from exposing his 
sister to the shock and the peril 
of being present here. What 
man with an atom of feeling, 
would risk letting her even look 
again on such a husband as 
that?” 

He glanced round him, and 
pointed to Danville, as he pa the 
question. Before a word could 
be spoken by any one else in the 
room, alow wailing cry of, “My 
mistress! my dear, dear mis- 
tress!” directed all eyes first on 
the old man, Dubois, then on 
Madame Danville. 

She had been Icaning against 
the wall, before Lomaque began 
to speak; but she stood perfectly 
upright now. ‘She neither spoke 
nor moved. Not one of the light 
gaudy ribands flaunting on her 
disordered head-dress s0 much as 
trembled. The old servant Du- 
bois was crouched on his knees 
at her side, kissing her cold right 
hand, chafing it in his, reiterating 
his faint mournful ery, “Oh my 
mistress! my dear, dear mis- 
tress!” but she did not appear to 
know that he was near her. It 
was only when her son advanced 
a step or two towards her that 
she seemed to awaken suddenly 
from that death-trance of mental 
pen Then she slowly raised the 

and that was free, and waved 
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him back from her. He stopped 
in obedience to the gesture, and 
endeavoured to speak. She waved 
her hand again, and the deathly 
stillness of her face began to grow 
troubled. Her lips moved a little 
— she spoke. 

“Oblige me,sir, forthe last time, 
by keeping silence. You and 1 
have henceforth nothing to say 
to each other. Iam the daughter 
of a race of nobles, and the widow 
of aman of honour. You are a 
traitor and a false witness; a 
thing from which all true men 
aud true women, turn with con- 
tempt. Lrenounce you! Public- 
ly, in the presence of these gen- 
tlemen, I say it — lL have no son.” 

She turned her back on him; 
and bowing to the other persons 
in the room, with the old formal 
courtesy of byegone times,walked 
slowly, and steadily to the door. 
Stopping there, she looked back; 
and the artificial courage of the 
moment failed her. With a faint, 


the 


still kept faithfully at her side;|low him to the door. 


he caught her jn his arms, and her 
head sank on his shoulder. 

‘“FTelp him!” cried the general 
to the servants near the door. 
“Ifelp him to take her into the 
next room!” 





rhe oar cry she clutched at 
and of the old servant, whoj;teinptuously to Danville to fol- 
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there — nobody holds her head 
but Dubois. Down-stairs! down- 
stairs, toher carriage! She has 
nobody but me now; and I say 
hat she shall be taken home.” 


As the door closed, General 
Berthelin approached Trudaine, 
who had stood silent and apart 
from the time when Lomaque 
first appeared in the drawing- 
room. 

“1 wish to ask your pardon,” 
said the old soldier; ‘because L 
have wronged you by a moment 
of unjust suspicion. For my 
daughter’s sake, I bitterly regret 
that we did not sce each other 
long ago; but I thank you, never- 
theless, for coming here, even at 
the eleventh hour.” 

While he was speaking, one of 
his friends caine up, and touching 
him on the shoulder, said: 

‘Berthelin, is that scoundrel 
to be allowed to go?” 


The general turned on his heel 
directly, and beckoned con- 


When they 
were well outof earshot, hespoke 
these words: 

‘“You have been exposed asa 
villain by your Bpotlior ti law. 


jand renounced as a liar by your 
;mother. 


They have done their 


The old man looked up suspi-iduty by you; and now it only re- 


ciously from his mistress to the 


‘mains for me to do mine. 


When 


persons who were assisting him,a man enters the house of another 
to support her. With astrange,.under false pretences, and com- 
sudden jealousy he shook his promises the reputation of his 
hand at them. ‘ Home,” he cried, ‘daughter, we old army men have 
“she shall go home, and I will avery expeditious way of making 
take care of her. Away! you, him answer forit. Itis just three 
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o'clock now; at five you will find|came in useful in carrying it out. 
me and one of my friends —” I saw the carriage standing at the 
He stopped, and looked round |door, and waited till the old lady 
cautiously — then whispered the|came down. 1 walked your sister 
rest in Danville’s car — threw Sian as she gotin, and walked 
open the door, and pointed down-|her back again past the window, 
stairs. as the carriage drove off. A 
‘“‘Qur work here is done,” said;}moment did it; and it turned out 
Lomaque, laying his hand onjas useful as I thought it would. 
Trudaine’s arm. ‘Let us give}Enough ofthat! Go back now to 
Danville time to get clear of the}your sister. Keep in-doors till 
house, and then Icave it too.” the night-mail starts for Rouen. 
“My sister! where is she?”!{ have had two places taken for 
asked Trudainc, eagerly. you on speculation. Go! resume 
‘‘Make your mind easy about) possession of your old house, and 
her. I will tell you more when|leave me here to transact the 
we get out.” business which my employer has 
‘¢ You will excuse me, 1 know,”| entrusted to me, and to sce how 
said General Berthelin, speaking|matters end with Danville and 
to all the persons present, with|his mother. I will make time 
his hand on the library door, “if}somechow to come and bid you 
1 leave you. Ihave bad news to|good-bye at Rouen, though it 
break to my daughter, and pri-|should only be for a single day. 
vate business after that to settle| Bah! no thanks. Give us your 
with a friend.” hand. I was ashamed to take it 
He saluted the company, with|eight years ago —I can give it a 
his usual bluff nod of the head, {hearty shake now! There is your 
and entered the library. A few|way; here ismine. Leave me to 
minutes afterwards, ‘Trudaine|my business in silks and satins; 
and Lomague left the house. and go you back to your sister, 
“You will find your sister/and help her to pack up for the 
waiting for you in our apartment |night- mail.” 
at the hotel,” said the latter. % = i] oe oe 
“She knows nothing, absolutely| Three more days have passed. 
nothing, of what has passed.” It is evening. Rose, ‘Trudaine, 
“But the recognition?” asked|and Lomaquce are seated together 
Trudaine, amazedly. “Hismother/on the bench that overlooks the 
sawher. Surely she —?” windings of the Seine. The old 
“IT managed it so that shcejfamiliar scene spreads before 
should be seen, and should not|them, beautiful as ever — un- 
see. Our former experience of|changed, as if it was but yester- 
Danville suggested to me the pro-|day since they had all looked on 
priety of making the expcriment, |it for the last time. 
and my old police-office practice} ‘hey talk together seriously 
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and in low voices. The same re-|tagonist’s first bullet; and that 
collections fill their hearts — re-| he never spoke afterwards.” 
collections which they refrain} ‘And his mother?” 
from acknowledging, but thein-| ‘“Itis hard to gain information. 
fluence of which each knows by|Her doors are closed; the old 
instinct that the other partakes.|servant guards her with jealous 
Sometimes one leads the conver-|carc. A medical man is in con- 
sation, sometimes another; but|stant attendance, and there are 
whoever speaks, the topic chosen | reports in the house that the ill- 
is always, as if by common con- ness from which she is suffering 
sent, a topic connected with the affects her mind more than her 
future. body. I could ascertain no more.” 
The evening darkens in, and| After that answer they both 
Rose is the first to rise from the |remain silent for a little while — 
bench. A secret look of intelli-|thenrise from the bench and walk 
gence passes between her and/towards the house. 
her brother; and then she speaks; ‘Have you thought yet about 
to Lomaque. preparing your sister to hear of 
“Will you follow me into the |allthathas happened?” Lomaque 
house,” she asks, “‘withaslittle|asks, as he secs the lamp- 
delay as possible? Ihave some-|light glimmering in the parlour- 
thing that I very much wish to} window. 
show you.” “| shall wait to prepare her till 
Her brother waits till she is out|we are settled again here — till 
of hearing ; then inquires anxious-|the first holiday pleasure of our 
ly what hag happencd at Paris!return has worn off, and the quiet 
since the night when he and Rose |realities of our every-day life of 





left it. old have resumed their way,” 

“Your sister is free,” Lomaque | answers Trudaine. 
auswers. They enter the house. Rose 

“The duel took place, then?” | beckons to Lomaque to sit down 

‘*'The same day. They werc|near her, and places pen and 
both to fire together. ‘The second |ink and an open letter before him. 
of his adversary asserts that he; ‘I have a last favour to ask of 
was paralysed with terror: his}you,” she says, smiling. 
own second declares that he was| ‘I hope it will not tale long to 
resolved, however he might have/grant,” he rejoins; “for 1 have 
lived, to confront death cou- 


only to-night to be with you. To- 
rageously by offering his life at|morrow morning, before you are 
the first fire to the man whom he 


up, I must be on my way back to 
had injured. Which account is 


Chalons.,” 
true, | know not. It is only cer- 


r-| ‘*Will you sign that letter?” 
tain that he did not discharge his|she continues, still smiling, “and 
pistol; that he fell by his an- 


then give it to me to send to the 
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post? It was dictated by Louis, 
and written by me, and it will be 
quite complete if you will put 
your name at the end of it.” 
‘“‘] suppose | may read it?” 
_ She nods, and Lomaque reads 
these lines: — 


“CrrizEN,—I beg respectfully to apprise 
you that the commission 'you entrusted 
to me at Paris has been performed. 

“Thave also to beg that you will accept 
my resignation of the place lI hold in your 
counting-house. The kindness shown me 
by you and your father emboldens me to 








Ithe paper. 


BABY BEATRICE. 


“Come, come, humour ‘Sister 
Rose.’ She must have her own 


|way now she is back again at 


home.” 

He did not answer — his head 
sank lower — he hesitated for an 
instant — then signed his name In 
faint, trembling characters at the 
end of the letter. 

She drew it away from him 
gently. <A few tear-drops lay on 
As she dried them 
with her handkerchief shelooked 


hope that you will learn with pleasure; at her brother. 


the motive of my withdrawal. Two 
friends of mine who consider that they 
are under some obligations to me, are 


“They are the lasthe shall ever 


ished, Louis, you and I will take 


anxious that T should pass the rest of my} cgre of that!” 


days in the quiet and protection of their 
home. Troubles of former years have 
knit us together as cluscly as if we were 
all three members of one family. I need 
the repose of a happy fireside as much as 
any man, after the life I have led; and 
iny friends assure me go earnestly that 
thelr whole hearts are set on establishing 
the old man’s easy chair by their hearth, 
that 1 cannot summon resolution enough 
to turn my back on them and their offer. 

“Accept then, I beg of you, the re- 
signation which this letter contains, and 
with it the assurance of my _ sincere 
gratitude and respect. 

“To Citizen Clairfait, Silk Mercer, 

Chalons-sur-Marne.” 


After reading those lines, Lo- 


maque turned round to Trudaine 
and attempted to speak; but the 
words would not come at com- 
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WhO brought baby Leatrice ? 
Out of the cold, out of the rain, 
Out of the March-gust wet and hollow, 
Twittering faint like a nestling swallow; 
Ruffled and scared by the mad storm's 
kiss, 
She came and tapp’d at the window-pane, 
Down from God's garden the rough wind 
brought her, 
With silken wings aching, 
And timid heart quaking. 
So gladly we open'd our arms and caught 


her, 
And the wild bird changed to a tiny 
daughter. 


Who found baby Beatrice ? 


mand. He looked up at Rose, and} tnder the briars and grass-tufts wet, 


tried to smile; but his lip only 
trembled. She dipped the pen in 


Onder the farch-cones pink and pouting, 
Half pursed up with a shy misdoubting 
Whether ‘twere wiser to cry or kiss, 


the ink, and placed it in his hand. | she sate, like a sweet March violet. 
He bent his head down quickly Down from God's chaplet an angel 


over the paper, so that she could 


» mot see his face; but still he did 
She put her|So seftly we parted the boughs, and 


‘write his name. 


fi whispered to him: — 


brought her, 
With dewy eyes gleaming, 
And leafy heart dreaming. 


sought her, 


yd caressingly on his shoulder, And the hedge-flower changed to a tiny 


daughter. 
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All know baby Beatrice! | Anon ‘tis madcap Beatrice! 
With her clear eyes, nur sly nor simple, | Hazel-eyed Beatrice — filrt and sinner! 
And merry bright curls of sunstreak’d) And straight her baby highness pleases 


brown, To banter her subjects, and twits and 
Her broad brow arclhi’d for a laurel crown, tenzes, 
Her shy lip curved for a mother’s kiss, '(Shrieking with laughter and wild ca- 
Ankle and wrist that a fay might own, price ,) : 
Waxen cheeks with a lurking dimple, Her luckless Benedicks, frock'd and 
A two yeurs’ shape, a six years’ air, belted, 
A neck us white as the lily’s wimple. Who, spite of their sighs, get pinch'd 
And better and happier far than this, and pelted. 
To keep her frum doing or dreaming | Yct bla sweet womanhood buds within 
amiss , ier, 
Two guardian spirits hold her in care, Making her helpful, and kind, and tender 
Whom wizards twain of matchless mind,|Tu all weak creatures that chance may 
The preatest that ever have witel’d send her. 
mankind, Kitten and cur 
Sang into being from cther and flame, Call friends with her, 
And gave to the nursling to brighten her}|And she rights their wrongs with a 
name; mighty stir, 
Dante for Italy, where her life groweth, (Protecting, directing, and making them 
Shakespeare for England, whence her! share 
blood floweth. Her pretty previsions of motherly care. 
She has Beatrice dark, and Beatrice fair, | With such warm service at Sicily’s court, 
Beatrice saint, and Beatrice woman. i The wise world-pvect of sooth and sport 
One throned with the angels in decp blue | Saw Beatrice, the madcap, stand 
air, (To never a jest nor a gibe replying), 
One sporting and jesting with all things|And wring the glove from her small 
human. clench’d hand, 
The wand of dominion they hold by| Looking hot scorn on the courtiers bland, 
turns, At sight of her “sweet coz” wrong'd 
Calling glad smiles to tho eyes that love and dying. 
her, A brave true woman who sobb'd and 
Whether of this one or that she learns. spake, 
For her little bright soul, like a glassy |‘ 0 were I man for my cousin's sake!” 
stream, 


Bless thee, baby Beatrice 
Bright little lode-star of many a love 
Cherish'd and cherishing, priceless pos- 


Changing and ranging from shade to beam, : 
Tells which of her name-saints bends! 


above her. ! 
session! 

Now ‘tis grave-eyed Beatrice ! Say an amen to my heart’s profession; — 
And tender and still as anew-muade bride, | The pretty so be it of one sweet kiss! 
Her baby Saintship puts aside Then sleep, to the music that lull'd thee 
Her frolicsome freaks, with deep eyes above, 

glistening, For once on his bosom an angel wore 
And sits as her inner sense were listening thee. 
To a heartful of plaintive melodies. Therefore thou earnest 
Or over the cups of the wind- flowers pied, Smiles from the sternest; 
After her sweet and earnest fashion, Therefore God's garden yet blooms be- 
She folds soft hands of adoration. fore thee, 
With such pure worship, thruugh lawn!Rock’d in thy dream on the heart that 
and dell bore thee. 


The stern world-poet of heaven and hell 
Saw Beatricc the angel glide 

Over the golden and crimson blossoms * 

Of the penal mount, whose clear deep tide PHYSIC A-FIELD. 
“The brown perpetual shade" embosoms. y é ° 
A lonely maiden who roam’d along, I HYSIC Was all a-field with the 


Choosing fresh flowers to matchhersong.jlearned two or three centuries 
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ago, and itis so still with the un-|daisies, of course pone as- 
learned in our villages and coun-|sert their power. It was not the 
try towns. fault of the simple gatherer if the 
Here is a book printed in black! poets talked of The rath Prim- 
letter, which contains nearly |Tose that forsaken blooms; by 
eight hundred prescriptions, un-|him, at least, its blossoms were 
der the title of “A Rich Store-|sought after. Powder of prim- 
house or Treasurie for the Dis-|roses blown intothe nose through 
eased, wherein are many ap-|a quill, is recommended by Mas- 
proved medicines for divers and|ter Blower, as a certain cure for 
sundrie diseases which have'stoppage in the nose and head 
beene long hidden, and not come | resulting from a cold. 
to light before this time. First,; When a man feels weak in the 
set forth for the benefit of the) back let him “Take a quart of 
poorer sorte of people, that are|sacke, atop of rosemary, winter- © 
not of abilitie to goe to the Phy-|sucory, and peniroyall, of cach a 
sicians.” The book was published like quantitie, ginger and nutt- 
upwards of two centuries ago,and|meggs, as much as will burne the 
marvellous as its idcas may now| wine: then take two new-laid egs, 
seem to educated people, it is|yolkes and all, and temper them 
proper to state that few of them) with three or foure spoonefulls of 
are altogether obsolete, that at|red rose-water, and put thereto 
least every one can be matched'\a ae piece of fine suger, then 
with some notion of its kind that/take the burnt sacke and burn it 
will look quite as absurd in the/again with the egges, and put 
light of existing knowledge. into it a little mace, and it will be 
Physic a-field did not overlook|in manner of a caudle, and let the 
even the blades of meadow-grass.| patient drinke this thrice a day 
And who that took note of the!(that is to say) in the morning 
grass would overlook the little| asting, after dinner, and when 
modest, crimson-tippit flower|he gocth to bed, andthis will help 
which a good modern poet has/him in ashort space. For it hathe 
characterised in a tooth breaking beene well proved.” A sort of 
line as: — thing, in fact, which nobody 
“Fringed with pink-tipped petals piled.” would be remiss in putting to 
“Take a good quantitie of|good proof. Very good stuff to 
small daysies,” says Masterj/recommend poor people. to get 
Blower, author of the Treasurie,|themselves, and sure enough to 
“and boyle them in a little faire}do them good. So is this excel- 
running water, and straine them, /|lent good jelly to be made and 
and let the patient drinke the;had for one that is in a con- 
_ juyce thereof and it will cure him|sumption: — “Take a cocke or 
he ague.” capon that is new killed, and 
# Such being the strength of|scalde him and wash him cleane, 
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then take a legge of veale and cut; Ralph Blower looked upon 
away all the fat from it, and let|poor people as a rather jolly set 
the cocke and veale lye in water|of dogs, but he was sorry to 
for the space of foure or five|think that their health should be 
houres, and seethe them together | sometimes injured by high feed- 
in a gallonof faire running water,!ing, and he therefore tells them 
and as it doth seethe still scum off} of some remedies in case of ‘ sur- 
the fat, untill you have left no fat|feit;” for example, he says: — 
at all upon it, and let it seeth con-|“‘lake a good thick piece of 
tinually over a soft fire untill halfe | white bred and toast it, and then 
the broth bee consumed: then put|dip the same in aqua-vite very 
into it rackt rhennish wine or else} well, and that being done, apply 
white wine, to the quantitie of a)it to the stomache of the partie 
pottle, and then let it boyle all| grieved, as hotte as possible hee 
together untill it bee come to ajmay abide it, and let him be 
quart, and then put therein the! kept very warme, and this will 
whites of three or four new-laid| presently help him.” 

egs, and then clarifie it, andlet; ‘To him who has sore cyes, 
it run thorow aielly-bag, and put; Ralph Blower, greeting: — 
into it an ounce of synnamon|‘'l'ake rotten apples and distill 
grosse beaten and a pound of fine/ them in a common stillatory, and 
suger, and make a ielly thercof,|with the water thereof wash 
and let the patient eat thereof, your eyes often, and it will both 
cold, and hee shall receive much’ cleanse and cleare your sight.” 
comfort thereby. ‘This also good! It is well at the same time to 
for many other diseases.” Aiknow by what things the eyes 
quart of jelly made out of awhole|are damaged. They are the 
leg of veal, acapon, anda pottle/eating of garlic, onions, and 
of hock or moselle — to say no-|lecks; or too much lettuce, tra- 
thing of the eggs throwninto it—/velling or moving about too 
ought certainly to doa poor man|sudden after meat; hot wines, 
good. Here isa physic, expressly|cold air, milk, cheese; over- 
contrived by Master Blower, to:much beholding of white and co- 
relieve the fatigues of working-jlours; much sleep after meat; 
men: — ‘An approved medicine/too frequent blood-letting; cole- 
for one that is molten with over! worts; dust, fire, weeping and 
much trauell or labour, take a|watching. Things good for the 
quart of good claret wine and ‘sight follow, and are ‘measur- 
seethe therein a good quantitie of ‘able sleep, red roses, vervain, 
barley, and make a posset with|fennel, celandine, pimpernell, 
the same wine, and let the patient oculus christi, ruc, betony; to 
drinke three or foure times there-|wash your eyes often with faire 
of warm (bedward) and it will: running water; to look upon any 
help him.” ,greene or pleasant colours — to 
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look often in a faire, pleasant|colde; overmuch bathing; late 
and perfect glasse, and to wash|suppers; anger; heavinesse of 


” 


your hands and feet very often. 
As for the washing of the 
body often, that was too much 
to ask. 

Among things good for the 
heart are “saffron, cloves, muske, 
mirthe and gladnesse.” And 
among things ‘‘ill for the heart,” 
are ‘*beans, pease, sadnesse, 
anger, onions, evil-tidings, losse 
of friends,” &c. Prescriptions 
are given whereby “to open the 
pipes of the heart, being stop- 

ed,” and also “to comfort the 

eart that is weak.” They are 
not stupidly conceived, inas- 
much as their base consists of ‘‘a 


mind; to stand much bare-head; 
milke, cheese, garlicke, onions; 
to eat overmuch or hastily; over- 
much heat in trauelling or 
labouring; overmuch knocking 
or noyse; to smell to a white 
rose.” 

Our forefathers and _fore- 
mothers did not go a-field for 
physic only to find plants. Pre- 
cious to them was the iuycc of an 
eel, a hedghog’s fat, goose- 
grease, the fat of mice, cats, 
rabbits, moles and ducks, and 
doves; precious the fat that lies 
under the manes of horses. The 
gall of a goat orraven, the pith 


pinte of sacke, also a pinte of/of an ox’s back, the milk of a 


malmesic.” 

“A rule to know what things 
are good and wholesome for the 
braines and what are not. Good 
for the braines: — To eat sage, 
but not overmuch at a time; to 
smell to camomill or musk; to 
drink wine measurably ; to sleepe 
measurably; to hear but little 
noyse of musicke or singers.” 
Learn, therefore, all people to 








red cow, or of a cow all of one 
colour, a buck’s-horn, the brain 
of a weazel, the blood of a stock- 
dove, and the ‘‘little bone that 
is In the knee-ioynt of the hinder 
legge of a hare, which will 
speedily helpe the crampe,” all 
belong to Ralph Blower’s phar- 
macy, and are still sought as 
remedies by many in our rural 
districts. — “‘A herring that is 


absent themselves from operas|well-pickled and split on the 


and oratorios, and 


“to eat; belly-side 
mustard and pepper; to keep the;hot, and la 


and warmed very 
yed on to both the 


head warme; to wash the hands/soles of the feet, will helpe an 
often; to walke measurably; to/|ague.” 


wash ye temples of the heade 


Also, “snales wich bee in 


often with rose-water; to smell/shells, beat together with bay 


to red roses.” 


salt and mallowes, and laid to 


‘Bad for the braines: — To/|the bottomes of your feet, and to 


sleepe much after meat; 


manner of braines; gluttonie;'the fit 
corrupt ayres;ithe ague.” 


drunkennesse ; 


all|the wristes of your hands, before 


commeth, appeaseth 
“Twenty garden 


overmuch watching; overmuch/snales, beaten shelles and all, in 
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a morter, until you perceive | any thing at all for the space of 
them to be come to a salue, will|twentie yeares, and yct were 
both heale a bile and drawe it.” holpen with this medicine.” Ur, 
“A drop or two of the iuyce of a'‘‘Take a goode siluer eele (if 
black snale, dropped on a carne, possibly shee may bee gotten) 
with the powder of sandphere:or else some other bright eele, 
‘(samphire), will take it away:and roste her upon a spitte, and 
speedilie.” jlet the dripping of her be kept 
A wine of earthworms, with aivery cleane in some earthen 
little scraped ivory and English! vessell, and when you do goe to 
saffron will do a man who has/|bed put the quantitie of a quarter 
the iaundice “maruellous much jof a apoontulle thereof at a time 
ood.” Karthworms are also an/into your eare, and then stop it 
infallible test in the diagnosis of | up with a little of the wooll that 
king’s euil. ‘“ ‘Take a ground|groweth betwixt the two cares 
worme, and lay it aliue upon the of a black sheepe, and the next 
place grieued, then take ajnight following use the contrary 
greene dock-leafe or two, and;care, as afore is said, and so 
lay them upon the worme, andjcontinue this for the space of 
then binde the same about the:nine or ten dayes, and it will 
necke of the partie diseased, at jhelpe you.” 
night when hee goeth to bed,! The marrow of swine’s feet is 
and in the morning when hee!a cosmetic if applicd with the 
riseth take it off againe, and if:juice of a lemon, cow’s milk, 
it bee the king's euill the worme;jand rose-water. Master Blower 
will turne into a powder or duste;: shows also, how by the use of 
otherwise the worme will re-.compounds similar to these al- 
maine dead in his own former'ready described, “to take away 
forine, as it was before aliue.”|the pimples and high colour out 
For the cure of hooping-cough, i of one’s face, be it never so farre 
“take a mouse and flea it, and:spent and gone” — “to make 
drie it in ouen, and beate it'one’s face faire, cleare, and to 
to powder, and let the partie shine” — “to cause one to looke 
grieued drinke it in ale, and it with a faire and goode colour, 
will help him.” For the cure of.be hec never so pale-faced and 
deafness, ‘take an hedgehog,'wanne.” (out is cured by an oil 
and flea him and roste him, and, got from moles that have been 
let the patient put some of the potted and buried for a month. 
grease that commeth from him,. This, too, is ‘An excellent 
into his eare, with a little liquid: goode oyntment for the gowt, — 
storax mingled therewith, and Take a fat goose and plucke her, 
he shall recover his hearing in a and dresse her as if shee should 
short space. This hath holpen' be eaten: then stuffe the belly of 
some that could not heare almost: her with 3 or 4 younge cats, well 
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chopped into small pieces, with{stones he recommends also as 
a handfulle of bay salt, and 20;a good thing to drink in case of 
snales, and then sewe up her; gout. 

belly againe, and roste her at} Potable gold was still remem- 
a small fire, and save all the|bered as a medicine in those 
dripping of her, and keepe it for;days. Thisis a “sovereign drink 
a precious oyntment.” ‘lhe use|for any infected person,” in 
of young cats “well chopped: ht. B.’s opinion. ‘Take a piece 
into small pieces,” certainly is, of fine gold, and put it into the 
not extinct among the ‘poorer: iuyce of lemmons, for the space 
sorte of people,” but they be-!of foure and twentic houres, and 
long now to food rather than,;put to it a little powder of 
medicine, being not seldom sup-/angelica-roots, mingled with 
plied in the form of saveloys. white-wine, and let the patient 


“A very good medicine to rane a goode draught thereof. 


stanch bloud, when nothing else U5 6 # most precious drinke 
wilh Goe ais Dy reason bic vce | at what helpe and remedic some 
a ee ate aa Boe or ‘that vsed this drinke have had 
— Take a toad and drie im very thereby, although it hath beene 


well in the sunne, and then pul supposed by many learned phy- 


bene bie paver Patel pnd sicians that sicke persons were 
that bleedeth with a string, and P2stall hope of remedies yet by 
God’s providence they have re- 


let it hang so low that it may; eo fae 
touch his brest on the left side | ve med. d ea ae I se pilec 
neere unto his heart; and com-|7°MCCy id & 


monly this will stay all manner|i2fection, But, infection being 


; jtaken, here we are told of an 
Caan a th cae eect experienced medicine for the 
‘cern plague.” — “Take a cocke, a 
ie chicken, orapullet, and pull off 

Ralph Blower, who finds “theiall the feathers cleane off the 
poorer sort of people” able to'taile, so that the pumpe may be 
surfeit upon claret, sack, andjbare, and then hold the bare 
capons, is a man able to get! place to the sore, and immediate- 
blood out of a stone. “Take,”!ly you shall see the cocke, 
he says, “a stone that is white,'chicken, or pullet gape and la- 
and hath red veines in it, and;bour for life, and im the end it 
boyle it in a quart of new milke, | will dye: then take another 
untill one halfe of the milke be; cocke, chicken, or pullet againe, 
consumed, and then let the pa-!and doe the like, and if the same 
tient drinke often thereof andidye, then take another, and so 
hee shall find great virtue there-|doe as aforesaid, and let the 
in.” A wine made of flintiparty grieued be applyed there- 
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with as aforesaid, aslong as any;course would neither shut nor 


of them doe dye.” | ‘open. Ihad that most awkward 
That is abominable. Now for of all things to pack, a cocked- 
something horrible. ‘hat-case, and a long frail slender 


“It is saide many men haveisword. IL was perfectly right in 
been cured of the falling cuill ‘resolving to take these things, 
(epilepsy) by drinking of the'encumbrances as they are; for, 

owder of dead men’s skullesiin passing through a war-coun- 

urmt, The skulle ofa dead-man try, 1 might come to grief, and 
whercon mosse groweth, being'in all lands under despotic go- 
taken and washed very cleane,'vernments — in Russia, or in 
and dryed in an ouen, and then Jands semi-Russianised, such as 
beaten to powder, will cure this' Wallachia, Moldavia, the Banat, 
infirmitic, although the partie: Poland and Hungary, as well as 
grieued have beentroubledthere-iin Austria, Prussia, and even 
with many yeares before. But. Bavaria and Saxony — a uniform 
this skulle must be the skulle of goes a great way; and, which- 
one that hath beene slaine, or of! ever route | might finally decide 
one that was hanged, or that:on taking to England, it was ex- 
enine to asudden death, and not'tremely probable that my uni- 
the skulle of one that dyed of form might come in very season- 
any sicknesse, or clse by other: ably in the case of any untoward 
inuladies growing of long con-'occurrenec. 1 had also two lea- 
tinuanee in the head.” ither portinanteaus which might 

By this speetre of a preserip-: have been dispensed with, if 
{ion we are fairly frightened out; British friends and relatives were 
of Mr. Blower’s churehyard. It: not always so anxious to receive 
Is not a very Jong way in the presents from the Kast. J had 
ehurehyard froin the daisy to the two carpet bags, one oke (about 
dead man’s skull, and just so'two British pounds) of Constan- 
decply we have dug, through 'tinople tobaceo, — a great treat 
snails and moles and worms.!to any one living away from the 
Vherefore, at least, if for no.capital. J had six game pies as 
worse reason, “the Rich Store:a provision for the a and 
Ilouse” filled by Mr. Blower’s:which turned out to be worse 
wit may be as fairly called a!than unnecessary. J had a short 
churchyard as a surgery. 'ereat-coat, a mackintosh and a 
thick Albanian cloak which were 
very well worth their carriage. 
TILEROVING ENGLISHMAN, If I were going to make the same 

jjourney again I would take a uni- 
FROM VARNA TO RUSTCHUK. ‘form, most certainly, a com- 

I wap a uniform in a tin box — ‘plete oversuit of mackintosh or 
a German tin box, which ofjoilskin, including leggings and 
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coverings for the feet, but I!Earl of Leicester, when he sped 
would unhesitatingly reduce the} upon his stolen visits to his hid- 
rest of iny uBgage to the small-|den bride, and so came Master 
est of all possible carpet-bags,|Shakespeare from Stratford to 
and buy such things as I wanted; London in fifteen hundred and 
for immediate use in the towns|cighty-seven. The usages of all 
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upon my way. 


countries are the same in the 


flowever, there these things|same stage of history. Ay! even 
were now, piled up (a dishearten-|to the food the people eat, and 


ing meee in the court of a dirty 
inn at Varna, and the difficulty 
was howto getthem away. ‘The 
luggage delayed us at least six 
and thirty hours in the compara- 
tively short distance between 
Varna and Rustchuk. We could 
not go more than three miles an 
hour because of them, and we 
might have gone always five, and 
somctimes scven or eight. The 
portmanteaus were particularly 
difficult things to gird on the 
pack-horses; but at last we con- 
trived means by which, with a 
great expenditure of time and 
rope, we succeeded in lashing 
them on with some degree of sec- 
curity. To be sure they galled the 
horses cruelly wherever their 
sharp edges and angles happened 
to touch them; but we could get 


- 


the manner of dressing it. he 
clothes they wear; their houses, 
and their very minds. 

Qur Sourondjee, or hired 
groom, sent to take care of the 
horses, rode first. Then came 
our pack-horses, the halter of 
the foremost tied on to the tail of 
the Sourondjee’s horse, and the 
second pack-horse’s halter made 
fast in the same way to the tail of 
the other. To this one again was 
lashed on an extra horse on 
which to shift the whole or any 
portion of another's burthen if it 
should prove too heavy, or if a 
horse should by mischance fall 
lame; our J'atar or armed guide, 
guard and courrier, brought up 
the rear. In his hand he earricd 
along whip, and with this some- 
times he lashed the post-horses, 


along, and that is the most which | sometimes their owner. 


can be fairly said. 


Lastly, rode we, a merry com- 


We started from Varna long! pany smoking and chatting along 
before daylight, and 1 could not) the wild romantic road, but also 


help 


reflecting that the style in| having a sort of crook in our lots 


which we were travelling was/with respect to our saddles, 
very much the same as that/which were Turkish wooden 
which was usual in England/saddles, bought at Varna, and 
during the reign of Elizabeth.;made up of galling red cloth and 
So rode the courtly Raleigh/fringe, exasperating brass nails 
nourishing ambitious dreamsjrudely stuck in the most im- 
and fancies of new worlds. So possible places, and unexpected 
rode bluf# Suffolk and the stately | bumps wherever, they ought not 
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to have been. We thought na-|curious ancient games and eus- 
turally enough of the testy in-| toms, I know, may still be wit- 
valid who cursed his bed, because | nessed lingering among the in- 
the longer he lay in it the harder, habitants of its rarely-disturbed 
it grew. As forthe Turkish stir-|villages, and some _ singular 
rups they were neither more or! glimpses of a society and local 
less than a pair of excruciating institutions of which we abso- 
stocks for the feet, and their, lutcly know nothing, would repay 
mere weight and shortness kept; him at every step. The country 
them so close to the horses’ sides}abounds with game, and the 
and forced our knees into so tor-| sportsinan would hear the echo 
turing and unnatural a position, of few guns’ but his own in its 
that it is odd they were not dis-; boundless covers and marshes, 
located. The horses, which cost: which are quite alive with water- 
two piastres and a half each per fowl. The villagers also, knowing 
hour, were small, wiry little; nothing of the common golden 
things of wonderful endurance,| British traveller, are hospitable, 
though not much courage andj without thought of gain; and a 
action. They were half starved: shillmg or two a-day would be 
also, and quite worn out by the!the utmost he could spend. 
marchings and counter-march- | A passenger, however, who is 
ings of officers speeding hither!obliged to keep the high road 
and thither on military service, | enjoys none of these advantages. 
and couriers carrying despatches All the richest and pleasantest. of 
from the seat of war on which the: the villages are built in secluded 
fate of a beleaguered city or an;nooks, as far away from the road 
army might depend. In any case, jas possible. It is difficult to find 
however, they would have been, them without careful inquiry; 
inferior to the horses of Asial/and a stranger would excite as 
Minor or Syria, and other parts) much astonishment as he felt. If 
of Turkey. jany consular dignitary or tax- 
Upon the whole I do not re-} gathering Pasha had recently 
member to have ever travelled; passed that way, he would also 
through a country more unin-|create some alarm; so that, if 
teresting to the mere wayfarer alone, he might be in danger. 
than Bulgaria. It is, indeed, He should therefore go with one 
comparatively untrodden, and I, or two attached attendants, per- 
dare say that a person who was'fectly familiar with the country, 
disposed to spend any consider-!as well as with the language and 
able time in exploring it, would | habits of the people. 
be extremely well rewarded for; ‘The Greek population is, of 
the trouble and the many ri-/ course, far the most numerous; 
vations he would be obliged to; but they are said to have well de- 
experience in so doing. Manyjserved: a very ill reputation, 
2h * 
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They are generally considered ; 
as cunning, insincere, and dis-. 
honest, so that it would be well 
to sojourn among the Turks 
whenever a preference was pos- 
sible. The Bulgarians and the 
Arabs are remarkable as being 
the best grooms in Turkey, and 
the Bulgarians, as a rule, are 
even better' than the Arabs. I 
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will be readily accorded. Food is 
excellent and plentiful every- 
where except at the post-houses ; 
and, as any person other than 
a consular magnate, would take 
care to give a present in propor- 
tion to his consumption and the 
trouble he occasioned, no party 
concerned would have the small- 
est reason to be dissatisfied with 
the result of the visit. 


am unable to explain this on any 
supposition save the extraord-: 
any ee horses ee aera 
a flat marshy country, where the, mya WP — 
distances baeweon the towns and! THE MUSE IN LIVERY. 
villages are very great, and not, Turns is a volume of verse too 
easily traversed on foot. Bul- little known for which I must ex- 
garia is also a corn country, press a particular liking. Itisa 
where horses are in much de- thin octavo, printed at London 
mand for field-labour and are in seventeen hundred and thirty- 
cheaply kept. It is worthy of two. The frontispiece is curious. 
observation that they are com-;It represents a young man who, 
paratively seldom harnessed; the although his right leg is tied toa 
ploughs and small agricultural log inscribed Despair, and his 
waggons of the country are al- left leg is tied by a chain of Po- 
most entirely drawn by oxen. . verty to a never-ceasing circle of 
The post-houses are usually Misery, Folly, and Ignorance, 
about five or six miles apart, is grasping at the tree of Hap)i- 
and it is seldom indeed that a ness, Virtue. and Knowledge. 
house intervenes, or that any His left hand, with which he is 
object. of interest whatever is eagcrly reaching at what he sees 
seen upon the road. The post-: before him, is winged with De- 
masters are required by law to sire. Flis face is full of honest 
furnish food to travellers on de-'carnestness, and the title of his 
mand, and at moderate prices. It book is A Muse in Livery, or the 
is seldom, however, that any- Footman’s Miscellany. 
thing eatable is to be obtained: This humble Miscellany is de- 
from them, and any traveller of dicated to the subscribers. ‘1 
even minor importance will there-; have not,” he says, “the vanity 
fore do well to ask for the house ;to think it is to any merit in my- 
of the first man in the ,village at: self, or these poor performances, 
which he halts; and, riding un-!that 1 owe the honour of being 
hesitatingly up to it, ask enter-|allowed to place so many great 
tainment for himself and suite. 1t;names at the beginning of them, 
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No; 1 am very sensible it is, in; the most emincut publishers of 
some, who know my jcondition, i his time — was no less a person 
from charity; in others, from,than the poet Pope. When Dods- 
enerosity; and by many it is; ley dofted his livery, and sought 
intended only as a compliment:to establish himself as a book- 
to the person whom | have thescller, Pope lent him one hundred 
n r and (as I have just cause: pounds, to open a sh 
honour and qT] te t ds, to ope hop, and, 
to estcem it) the happiness to;better still, made him his own 
serve.” Few in his station of life, publisher. 
he justly remarks, are able to! But F am forestalling events; 
find leisure for verse; ‘‘and-for 1 have not yet done with the 
what,” he exclaims, ‘can be ex-: little volume of verse, A Muse in 
yected from the pen a poor, Livery. The most characteristic 
ected from the of oor] y. Th t characteristic, 
footman? —a character that ex-'if not the best poem in his Foot- 
presses a want both of friends,' man’s Miscellany, is, The Foot- 
fortune, and all the advantages! man: an Epistle to his friend, Mr. 
of a liberal education; but 1 will, Wright, in which he describes, 
scek no other excuse for what! with graphic power, and great 
follows, than the candour and‘ease of versification, his daily 
good nature of my readers will, 1) life during a London season. 
hope, supply, when they recol- 
lect that the author lies under all! Dear Friend Sinek 1 ami now al 
* ’ é , 7 8 : 
the disadvantages of an uncul- leistire, 
tivated mind; his natural genius | And 0 the sonny oe nleneures \ 
les eres *. lf it be worth your while to hear 

suppressed by the BENSe of his 4 silly Footman'’s business there, 
low condition — a condition from | 4°11 try to tell in casy rhyme 
which he never hopes to rise, but.‘ How I in London spend my time. 
by the goodness of Providence! 4 in ue inzineas will let me, 
influencing some generous mind ‘|[ rige from bed and down I sit me, 
to support an honest and a gratc- | To cleaning glasses, knives, and plate, 
ful heart.” ‘And such like dirty work as that 

Thi ; Which, by-the-bye, is what I hate. 

is honest and grateful heart This done, with expeditious care, 
was a native of Mansfield, mn To dress myself I Seale prcnate: 

- ‘ . gy, 2 clean iny buckles, bluck my shoes, 
Nottinghamshire, and a footman :Powder my wig and brush my clothes — 
in the service of Lady Lowther, Take of my beard and wash my face, 
aunt to that rich Lord Lonsdale } ane then I *m ready ” the Shases, . 

Ms ; : i Down comes my lady’s woman strait: 
who died oy eighteen hundred: wirere *s Robin? Here! Pray take your 
and two, with a small portion of Hat, 
his property — fifty thousand: And go — and go — and go — and go —; 

ounds — in gold, in his house. ‘424 this — and that desire to know, 
7 § R 1 t Dodsl “The charge received, away runt, 

18 name was over OGSICY 5’ And here, and there, and yonder fly, 
and the noblenaturecthatassisted ; With Services, and How-d’ye-dves; 


‘ . : Then home return full fraught with news. 
him to FASC, and made him what, IJere some short time does interpose, 


he afterwards became — one of | Till warm effluvias greet my nose, 
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Which from the spits and kettles fly, From place to place with speed we fly, 
Declaring dinner-time is nigh. And rat-tatat the knockers cry: 

To lay the cloth I now prepare, Pray, is your lady, sir, within? 

With uniformity and care; If no, go on; if yes, we enter in. 

In order knives and forks are laid, Then to the Wall ] gaide my steps 


With folded napkins, salt, and bread: Amongst acroud of brother skips, 
The sideboards glittering, tuo, appear, | Drinking small beer, and talking smut, 
With plate, and glass, and china-ware. |And this fool’s nonsense putting that 


Then ale, and beer, and wine decanted, fool's out; 

And all things ready which arc wanted, | Whilst oaths and peals of laughter mect, 

The smoking dishes enter in, And he who's loudest is the greatest wit. 

To stomachs sharp a grateful scene; But here amongst us the chief trade is 

Which on the table being placed, = To rail against our Jords and ladies; 

And some few ceremonies past, To aggravate their smallest failings, 

They all sit down, and fall to eating, T’ expose their faults with saucy railings. 

Whilst I behind stand silent waiting. For my part, as 1 hate the practice, 
This is the only pleasant hour And sce in them how base and black ‘tis, 


Which I have in the twenty-four; 
For whilst I unregarded stand, 
With ready salver in my hand, 
And seem to understand no more 


To some bye place I therefore creep, 
And sit me down, and feign to sleep; 
And could I with old Morpheus bargain 
"T would save my ears much noise and 








Than just what ’s called for, out to pour; jargon. 

I hear, and mark the courtly phrases,  |But down my lady comes again, 

And all the clegance that passes ; | And I'm released from my pain. 
Disputes maintained without digression, ; To sone new place our steps we bend, 
With ready wit, and tine expression; The tedious evening out to spend, 
The laws of true politeness stated, Sometimes, perhaps, to see the play, 
And what good-breeding is, debated; | Assembly, or the opcra; 


Where all unanimously exclude 
The vain coqjuet, the formal prude, 7 
The ceremonious, and the rude. f 
The flattering, fawning, praising nt 


Then home and sup, and thus we end 
the day. 





' There are many versifiers con- 


sidered as poets by the charity of 


The fluttering, empty, noisy, vain; 
Detraction, smut, and what ’s profanc. 


Pe happy then clepee and gone, ‘criticism, whose rhymes have 
1c time o rinking tea comes on. : 

The kettle fill’d, the water boil’d, found a place in the great body 
The cream provided, biscuits pil'd, of Enghsh poetry, whose un- 
And lamp prepar’d; I strait engage liveried muses have written in- 


The Lilliputian equipage : ‘ 
Of dishes, saucers, spoons, and tongs, finitely worse than Lady Low- 


And all th’ etcetera which thereto be-{ther’s footman. 


iriieh Site eae No one has told us when and 
lich rang'd in order and decorum ! ee . . 
TI carry in, and set before “em; : ‘how the Muse Jn Livery became 
Then pour or Green, or Bohea out, ‘acquainted with the Muse at 
And, as commanded, hand about. Twickenham. * All fly to ‘['wick- 


This business over, presently ” s ’ ° 
The hour of visiting draws nigh; ‘enham is Pope’s own bill of 


The chairmen strait prepare the chair, | complaint against the fraternity 
A lighted flambeau I prepare ; lof scribblers who molested him 


And orders given where to go, i x . “os 
We march along, and bustle thro’ ion Sunday; and it is probable 


The parting crouds, who all stand off i that Dods ey introduced himself 
To give us room. O how you'd laugh! jto the poet by a copy of com- 


To sec me strut before a chair : . 
And with a sturdy voice and air plimentary verses, for the little 


Crying, By your leave, sir! have a care! /nightinga e was not averse to 
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flattery. Dut an easier mode ofirepresentation, it continued a 
introduction may reasonably be!stock-piece, and was acted at 
inferred. ‘The Muse in Livery) Drury Lane within the memory 
left the service of Lady Lowther, | of many who are now alive. ‘The 
and entered that of Charles Dar-'first night was the third of Fe- 
tiquencuve, Esq.,a great epicure,|bruary, seventeen hundred and 
whose ham pie is made immortal |thirty-five, and the place of 
by Pope. Darty — for so he was;representation Covent Garden 
called by his acquaintances as; Theatre. 
well as by the poet—isdescribed; 1t was in the same year (when 
by Swift in his Journal to Stella;}George the Second was king) 
thus briefly: “Do hh not eel ise the Muse in Livery appeared 
Iartiqueneuve? That is the man/as a publisherin all Mall. ‘There 
that knows everything and that) was something of the footman, as 
everybody knows — the greatest|well as of the sensible shopman, 
punner of the town next myself.” |in this selection of a locality. 
Mere hecasily attained that relish | This was the first move westward 
for good bits and good sups!of the publishing interest, for 
which he continued to like,!Lintot livedin Fleet Street, and 
though never to any excess of in-|Tonson, his rival, in the Strand. 
dulgence. Darty was, itis said,,;Oddly enough, both Lintot and 
the natural son of Charles the|Tonson were removed by death 
Second by a foreign lady, andj)almost within a year of the ap- 
his portrait in the Kit-Nat series| pearance of Dodsley as a pub- 
seems to support.a belief (unless jlisher. There was therefore a 
it suggested it) that was once; good opening for an enterprising 
very general. But he has other|successor, and Dodsley availed 
claims to our remembrance; he|himself of the opportunity with 
is the author of one of the best;equal energy and prudence. 
papers in The Tatler. Tully's Head was the sign of his 
While still in service, and/shop, and an epic in quarto his 
anxiously longing for that time |{first publication. 
when he could emerge from a po-| In the present state of poctry, 
sition distasteful to his feelings} ncither Mr. Murray nor Mr. Moxon 
and cultivate the natural ambi-}would recommend a young pub- 
tion of bettering himself in the! lisher to have anything whatever 
world, the Muse in Livery pro-|to do with an epic in any shape. 
duced a farce called The Toy-|But when Dodsley flourished, 
shop, which by Pope’s interest; poetry was not, as now, a drug in 
Rich was induced to exhibit on!the market, and the epic put 
the stage. ‘The Toyshop took the | forth from Tully’s head — it was 
town; and though it has more|the Leonidas of Glover — was a 
merit in dialogue than construc-jsuccessful hit. Glover was a 
tion, and is fitter for perusal than; young merchant in the City, of 
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wealth and family, and with a)the Tonson of Tully’s Head had 
good West-cnd and Court in-|spoken of it as a creditable thing 
terest. Ilis book sold, and Dods-;to be concerned in. Ata future 
ley was encouraged into other! conference he bought it outright 
speculations. for ten guineas. ‘I might per- 
Pope, who seems to have eae have accepted less,” said 
ployed more publishers than any; Johnson to Boswell; “but that 
other poet, came to Dodsley’s! Paul Whitehead had a little be- 
assistance, and the second publi-|fore got ten guineas for a poem, 
cation of the Muse out of Livery,and 1 would not take less than 
was “The Second Epistle of the Paul Whitehead.” odsley did 
Second Book of Horace, trans- | well with this purchase; for lon- 
lated by Mr. Pope,” printed in;don was in a second cdition 
folio, price one shilling. This|within a week, and in a fourth 
was followed the next year byjedition within a year. 
“The Universal Prayer, by the; Dodsley was not so happy with 
author of the Essay on Man.” his next publication. This was a 
The Prayer was published in/jsatire, entitled Manners, by Paul 
folio and octavo, and had a large, Whitehead — a small poet — for 
and immediate run. The folio;which both poet and publisher 
price was sixpence. Another! were summoned before the Llouse 
publication which Pope entrusted: of Lords. Whitehead, who hung 
the same year to Dodslcy was |loose on society, sculked and 
his Satire by way of a Second escaped, but Dodslcy’s shop and 
Dialogue, called One Thousand family made his appearance ne- 
Seven Hundred and Thirty-eight, cessary. After a week’s confine- 
of which the sale was very large ment, and on his petition, he was, 
and very profitable. on his knees, reprimanded by the 
In the year in which these: Lord Chancellor, and discharged 
poems were published, two men on paying the fees. ‘The whole 
— whose names are now known ' process, it is thought, was in- 
wherever letters are known —,;tended rather to intimidate Pope 
found their way to Tully’s Head than punish Whitchead. Pope 
in Pall Mall, both bringing understood it as such, and sup- 
oems for publication. One was pressed a third Dialogue. The 
tichard Savage, with a Volunteer complaint was made by Sherlock, 
Laureat; the other was Samuel Bishop of Salisbury. The fees 
Johnson, with his London, a'were seventy pounds. 
Poem in imitation of the Third' ‘The money lost by this prose- 
Satire of Juvenal. Dodsley pub- cution was more than madeup by 
lished both poems. Johnson the active sympathy expressed in 
read his London to Doddy — as _ his behalf. The next morning, as 
he. delighted to call him — and he told Dr. Warton, the neigh- 
wg observed with proper pride, that bouring street was crowded with 
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the carriages of some of the first | death of Pope, he produced a 
noblemen and gentlemen, whojcopy of verses, in which he 
came to offer him their services'speaks of himself as the poet's 
and to be his bail. Among those/humblest friend, and of the grate- 
who thus honoured him, henamed'ful tear he has to pay to so 
to Warton, five lords, Chester-| honoured a memory. 
field, Marchmont, (Granville,| Asa publisher he did not con- 
Bathurst, and Essex, and two fine his attention to the manu- 
well-known members of the|scriptssubmitted to hisjudgment: 
House of Commons, Mr. Pulteney but carried out happy sugges- 
and Mr. Lyttelton. Itions of his own. Thus we owe 
Dodsley’s next publications of/to him that excellentcollection of 
note were the Night Thoughts of/our old plays, known as Dods- 
Dr. Young (of which he published jley’s Collection, of which the 
the first six) and The Pleasures ;first edition, in ten neat pocket- 
of Imagination, of Dr. Akenside.: volumes, included fifty plays. 
For the first three Night!'l'o this sensible and industrious 
Thoughts he gave two hundred :man we are indebted for that col- 
guineas, and for Akenside’s poe lection of scattered poctry of his 
one hundred and twenty pounds.;own time, still known as Dods- 
Speaking of Akenside’s poem, 'ley’s Collection, to which he was 
Johnson observes, “I have heard: fond of appealing, and of which 
Dodsley, by whom it was publish- | the first edition, in three volumes 
ed, relate, that when the copy;appeared in seventeen hundre 
was offered him, the price de-,and forty-eight. ‘To the same 
manded forit, which was a hun-|tact in supplying the public we 
dred and twenty pounds, being: were indebtcd for an evening 
such as he was not inclined to newspaper — The London Chro- 
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give precipitately, he carried the, 
work to Pope, who, having. 
looked into it, advised him not:to_ 


nicle, or Universal Evening Post, 
that rendered adinirable service 
in its day; it was published thrice 


make a niggardly offer, for this. 
was no every-day writer.” tinental sale of any newspaper of 

His business as a bookscller its time. Buta greater obligation 
did not altogether interfere with that we owe to him is that of the 
his cultivation of the Muse. In Annual Register, which still use- 
seventeen hundred and forty- fully exists, and which Robert 
threc he published The Cave, of Dodsley had the sense to start, 
Pope — a Prophecy — in which and to employ as its editor a 
he foretells the interest and vene- young man then but little known 
ration with which the grotto of — Edmund Burke. Few book- 
the poet will be viewed hereafter sellers have been more happy in 
by ple from all parts of the their judgment of what is good 
world; and the next year, onthe than the livery-servant turned 


aweck, and had the largest con- 
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publisher, ‘“Dodsley,” saidjof Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, and 
Johnson, ‘first mentioned to me| of Percy’s Reliques. 

the scheme of an English Dic-| Johnson was particularly par- 

tionary, but I had long thought |tial to Dodsley, or Doddy, as he 

of it.” geleee to ay him. Doddy 

It has been well remarked that|B2%C 1m One undred poundsfor 

- Tha Gran ‘his tragedy of Irene, and fifteen 

ve pipe ei = oa cL boaeriiel ee ou a Vanity of Human 

. ? daca wnt| Wishes; the former sum was too 
have been most popular, have not much, the lation too lithe: 


been fortunate in their titles. ; 
‘ ; : Whilst Dodsley was busy con- 
There is, however, an exception, cocting new dbliestions A take 


and that is in the title of The ; 
eet 4 {the taste of the town, he publish- 
World, to which Lord Chester- ed a poem of his owe ia blank 


old ahd Horace Walpole were Verge called Public Virtue, and 
stant contributors. This signi- sega sie mts ee ane gallery it 
ficant title was given to it by the,» eee aes : PublicV; ras 
senaiblo publisher ofit, Mr. Ro-|P0C™ ¥8 4 failure, (Public Virtue 
bert Dodsley, who at . meeting | 2° discovered was not a subject 
* ? ¢ } 1 ay . » [> 
held for the purpose of a name, oe oe ae Riba eric 
rae ersally gave the oe eofieed by Garrick then manager 
to his proposal to any they ha : cere 
isupreme at Drury Lane. This 

suggested themselves, or had was: alli : 
: ; : as galling to a man who had 
heard suggested. A Teppy title, given laws to letters for some 


ae been said, is half a SUC"ltwenty years, and was still a 
: judge looked up to by young and 

It was the good fortune of{/old. But the success of the play 
Dodsley torank among his friends | was not a little annoying to Gar- 
the best authors of the age mirick. They had quarrelled about 
which he lived, and to have been [its appearance, they had now a 
the publisher of some of the best.'new quarrel about its success, 
I have already enumcrated Pope, | and it was said by Johnson could 
Dr. Young, Akenside, the two not conveniently quarrel any more. 
Wartons, and Dr. Johnson; I) The first night of Cleone, a Tra- 
have now to add Shenstone, |gedy, was Saturday, the second 
Bishop Percy, Spence, and John ; of December, one thousand seven 
Dyer to the list of authors who;hundred and fifty-cight, and on 
were often at Tully’s Head, and|Sunday morning the manager 
that from Dodsley’s shop in Pall wrote to the bookseller sincerely 
Mall issued the first editions of|congratulating him upon his last 
Gray’s Elegy, of Gray’s Odes, ofinight’s success. In the same 
Johnson’s Vanity of Human'brief letter Garrick expressed the 
Wishes, of Goldsmith's first work, ' concern with which he had heard 
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from some of Dodsley’s friends,:account we are enabled to add 
that his appearance in a new part'two illustrations new to the 
on the same night, was designed | editors of Boswell. Dodsley de- 
to be detrimental to his play, andj dicates his play to the witty Marl 
a wish to be informed how he! of Chesterfield, and I have seen a 
could best support his interest/letter from the earl to the poct, 
in its continued success. To;in which he says, “you should 
this Dodsley replied somewhat:also instruct the actors not to 
haughtily wishing that he could!mouth out the y in the name of 
have thanked him for contri-|Siffroy, as if they were erying 
buting in any way to its suc-/oysters.” The other illustration 
cess. Garrick acknowledges the|is more important. Johnson’s 
peevish auswer of the poet-pub-| picture of Doddy at his own play 
lisher to his well-meant proposal, | is supported by Churchill. 

and sinks in his address from! 

“Tear Sir” to “Master Robert, Let them with Dodsley wail Cleone’s 


_ woes 
Dodsley.” The letters may be! Whilst he, fine fecling creature all in 
sccn in the Garrick Correspond-| tours, 


iMelts as they melt, and weeps with 


ence, though wrongly dated weeping peers. 


there. In any future edition of 
Boswell they should be parti-| Long after Dodsley’s death, 
cularly referred to in illustration | Mrs. Siddons appeared as Cleone. 
of Johnson’s letter about Garrick! Doddy would have died of mixed 
and Cleone. grief and delight had he lived to 
Dodsley was present the first;}sec Mrs. Siddons in his favourite 
night, and could not have failed|character. But Mrs. Siddons 
to contrast his then appearancc,;could uot support the play, and 
rich and successful and his own; Cleone has joined the limbo of 
master, with his early attendance abdicated and rejected picces. 
in livery in the footman’s gallery, | Doddy was now rich and well 
to carry a flambeau in the streets! to do, with a brother as a partner, 
before his mistress’s chair.'to assist him in his business; 
‘‘Cleone was well acted,” says | keeping good company, and en- 
Dr. Johnson, writing to Langton, joying himself at his own table, 
“but Bellamy left nothing to be!in the society of the best authors. 
desired. I went the first night,|His liberality was long remeim- 
and supported it as well as Ijbered. Three-and-thirty years 
might; for Doddy you know is, after his death, the elegance and 
my patron, and I would not de- hospitality of the house at Tully’s 
sert him. The play was very well: Head are recorded, in print, b 
received. Doddy, after the danger | the elder Warton. “I reflect wit 
was over, went every night to the pleasure,” he says, ‘‘on the num- 
stage-side, and cried at the die bes of eminent men I have met at 
tress of poor Cleone.” To this|Dodsley’s table.” “The true 
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the badge of livery and soaring 
say, ‘‘arerevived at honest Dods-|into public distinction — of one 
ley’s house.” Norwashe ashamed /|who rose from being footman to 
of. his early condition in the:a duchess, to be his Majesty’s 
world. When Boswell observed, | postmaster-gencral, and whose 
that Mr. Robert Dodsley’s lifejonly child was that secretary of 
should be written, “I doubt,” |state, — to whom Addison be- 
said Johnson, “whether Dods-|queathed his works, in an ex- 
ley’s brother would thank a man) quisite Dedication, well known 
who should write his Life; yet/to all readers of a classic author, 
Dodsley himself was not unwill-jand whose early death Pope be- 
ing that his original lowcondition/ wailed, inapoem of great beauty. 
should be recollected. When|The father of Mr. Secretary 
Lord Lyttleton’s Dialogues of|Craggs was nothing more con- 
the Dead came out, one of which| siderable at his first appearance 
is between Apicius, an ancient)in the world than footman to 
epicure, and Dartiqueneuve, a/Lady Mary Mordaunt; and yet, 
modern epicure, Dodsley said tojas Lady Wortley Montagu in- 
me, ‘1 knew Dartiqueneuve well,|forms us, the meanness of his 
for I was once his footman.’” education never appeared in his 
This modest, clever, and use-| conversation. 
ful man (whose features have 
ee preserree ey the pence of 
Sir Joshua) died at Durham, in}-pyyyp i ? 
the year seventcen hundred and PILk a ONE 
sixty-four, while on a visit to his : 
friend, Mr.Spence, then a pre-| On the following night, Han- 
bendary of that cathedral, and; sardadade proceeded with: 
was buried on the north side of 
the cathedral, beneath a stone; THE STORY OF THE TALKATIVE 
recently repaired by the inter- PTE le 
position of the Rev.James Raine,| In the great plain which lies 
the friend of Surtees, and the'at the feet of the mountains of 
learned continuator of his History|Casgar, and which is_ seven 
of Durham. If Dodsley were but) weeks’ journey across, there is 
a poor poet, he did not die of a:a city where a lame young man 
poet’s complaint. The diseuse;was once invited, with other 
that carried him off was gout. guests, to an entertainment. 
His old master could not have Upon his cntrance, the company 
died of a more epicurean com-'aJready assembled rose up to do 
plaint. (him honour, and the host taking 
I cannot quit this subject with-' him by the hand invited him to 
out referring to another case of a'sit down with the rest upon the 
man emancipating himself fromjestrade, At the same time the 


Noctes Attic ,” Johnson used to 








ed 
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master of the house greeted his’ 
visitor with the salutation, Allah 
is Allah, there is no Allah but 
Allah, may his name be praised, 
and may Allah be with you! 

Sire, the lame young man, who 
had the appearance of one that 
had suffered much, was about to’ 
comply with the invitation of the 
master of the house to seat himself 
upon the estrade with the rest of 
the company, when he suddenly 
perecived among them, a Barber. 
JTe instantly flew back with every 
token of abhorrence, and made 
towards the door. The master 
of the house, amazed at this 
behaviour, stopped him. Sir, 
exclaimed the young man, 1 
adjure you by Mecea, do not 
stop me, let me go. I cannot 
without horror look upon that 
abominable Barber. Hon him, 
and upon the whole of hisrelations 
be the curse of Allah, in return 
for all 1 have endured from his 
intolerable levity, and from his 
talk never being to the point or 
purpose! With these words, 
the lame young man again made 
violently towards the door. The 
guests were astonished at this 
behaviour, and began to have a 
very bad opinion of the Barber. 

The master of the house so 
courteously entreated the lame 
young man to recount to the com- 
pany the causes of this strong 
dislike, that at length he could 
notrefuse. Averting his head so 
that he might not see the Barber, 
he proceeded. Gentlemen, you, 
must know that this accursed) 
Barber is the cause of my being; 


| Many Headed. 
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crippled, and is the occasion of 
all my misfortunes. I became 
acquainted with him in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

1] am ealled Purterx, or The 
I am one of a 
large family, who have undergone 
an infinite varicty of adventures 
and afHictions. One day, I 
chanced to sit down to rest on 
a seat in a narrow lanc, when a 
lattice over against me opened, 
and I obtained a rlimpse of the 
most ravishing Beauty in the 
world. After watering a pot of 
budding flowers which stood in 
the window, she perceived me 
and modestly withdrew; but, not 
before she had directed towards 
me a glance so full of charms, 
that I sereamed aloud with love 
and became insensible for a con- 
sidcrable time. 

When I came to myself, 1 
directed a favourite slave to make 
enquiries among the neighbours, 
and, on pain of death, to bring 
me an exact accountof the young 
lady’s fainily and condition. The 
slave acquitted himself so well, 
that he formed me within an 


hour that the young lady’s name 


was Farr Guvawnment, and that 


she was the daughter of the chicf 


Cadi. The violence of my passion 
became so great that! rast to my 
bed that evening, fell into a fever, 
and was reduced to the brink of 
death, when an old lady of my 
acquaintance came to sce me. 
Son, said she, after observing 
me attentively, I perceive that 
your disease is love. Inform 
me who is the object of your 


+ 
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affections, and rely upon me to|Sir, I am a lineal descendant of 
bring you together. This address|the Prophet, and consequently 
of the good oldlady’s had such an|a born Barber. All my relations, 
effect upon me, thatlimmediately |friends, acquaintances, conncc- 
arose quiterestored in health,and|tions, and associates, are like- 
began to dress myself. wise lineal descendants of the 
n a word (continued the lame| Prophet, and consequently born 
young man, addressing the com- Bashers every one. As I said, but 
pany assembled in the house of|the other day, to Layarprrn, or 
the citizen of the plain at the feet|the Troublesome, the aristocracy 
of the mountains of Casgar, and|— May Allah confound thy aris- 
always keeping his head in such|tocracy and thee! cried I, will you 
2 position as that he could not see| begin to shave me? 
the Barber), the old lady exerted; Gentlemen (proceeded the lame 
berself in my behalf with such pours man), the Barber had 
effect, that on the very next day| brought a showy case with him, 
she returned, commissioned by |and he consumed such animmense 
the enchantress of my soul to/time in pretending to open it, that 
appoint a meeting between us.|I was well nigh fretted to death. 
I arranged to attire myself in my/1 will not be shaved at all, said I. 
richest clothes, and dispatched|Sir, returned the unabashed 
the same favourite slave with;Barber, you sent for me to shave 
instructions to fetch a Barber,|you, and with your pardon I will 
who knew his business, and who;doit, whether you like it or not. 
could skilfully prepare me for the; Ah, Sir! you have not so good 
interview I was to have, forthe|an opinion of me as your father 
first time in all my life, with|had. 1 knew your father, and he 
Fair Guvawnment. Gentlemen, |appreciated me. I said a thou- 
the slavereturned with the wretch | sand pleasant things to him, and 
whom you see here. rendered him a thousand ser- 
Sir, began this accursed Barber!vices, and he adored me. Just 
whom a malignant destiny thus|Heaven, he would exclaim, you 
inflicted on me, how do you do, /are an inexhaustible fountain of 
I hope you are pretty well. I do|wisdom, no man can plumb the 
not wish to praise myself, but;depth of your po My 
you are lucky to have scent for,dear Sir, I would reply, you do 
me. My name is Prayman. In!me more honour than I deserve. 
me you behold an accomplished |Still, as a lineal descendant 
diplomatist, a first-rate states-}of the Prophet, and one of the 
man, a frisky speaker, an easy |aristocracy of born Barbers, I 
shaver, a touch-and-go joker, : will, with the help of Allah, shave 
a giver of the go-by to all com-/you pretty close before I have 
plainers, and above all a member done with you. ; 
of the aristocracy of Barbers.| You may guess, gentlemen, in 
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my state of seg wiser with my' lofty flourish, when Britteen first 
heart set on Fair Guvawnment,! at Heaven's command, arose frum 
and the precious time running by,| out the azure main, this was the 
how I. cursed this impertinent| charter of the land, and guardian 
chattering on the part of the! angels sang this strain: Singing, 
Barber. Barber of mischief,!as First Lord was a wallerking 
Barber of sin, Barber of false| the Office-garding around, no end 
pretence, Barber of froth andj of born Barbers he picked up and 
bubble, said 1, stamping my foot; found, Says he I will load them 
upon the ground, will you begin, with silvier and gold, for the 
to do your work? Fair and softly,| country ’s a donkey, and as such 
Sir, said he, let me count you out, is sold. — At this point 1 could 
first. With that, he counted! bear his insolence no longer, but 
from one up to thirty-eight with | starting up, cried, Barber of hol- 
great deliberation, and then lowness, by what consideration 
Jaughed heartily and went out to'am I restrained from falling upon 
look at the weather. land strangling thee? Calmly, 
When the Barber returned, he} Sir, said he, let me count you out 
went on prattling as before. Youifirst. He then played his former 
are in high feather, Sir, said he.|game of counting from one to 
] ain glad to sce you look so well.| under forty, and again laughed 
But, how can you be otherwise; heartily, and went out to take 
than flourishing, after having the height of the sun, and make 
sent for me! I am called the/a calculation of the state of the 
Careless. Jam not like Dizzee,| wind, that he might know whether 
who draws blood; nor likc)it was an auspicious time to begin 
Darbee, who claps on blisters;| to shave me. 
nor like Johnnee, who Orns) I took the opportunity (said the 
with the square and rule; 1 am! young man: of flying from my 
the casy shaver, and I care for; house so darkened by the fatal 
nobody, I can do anything. Shall| presence of this detestable 
] dance the dance of Mistapit to| Barber, and of repairing with 
please you, or shall I sing the|my utmost speed to the house of 
song of Mistafoks, or joke the/the Cadi. But, the appointed 
joke of Jomillah? Honour mejhour was long past, and Fair 
with your attention while I do; Guvawnment. had withdrawn no 
all three. ‘one knew whither. As I stood in 
The Barber (continued the! the street cursing my evil destiny 
lame young man, with a groan),/and execrating this intolerable 
danced the dance of Mistapit,| Barber, I heard a hue and ery. 
and sang the song of Mistafoks,| Looking in the direction whence it 
and joked the joke of Jomillah,| came, I saw the diabolical Barber, 
and then began with fresh imper-|attended by an immense troop of 
tinences. Sir, said he, with ajhis relations and friends, the 
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lineal descendants of the Prophet 
and aristocracy of born Barbers, 
all offering a reward to any one 
who would stop me, and all pro-| The young man’s twin-brother, 
claiming the unhappy Publeek to; Gutp Pusieex, was in very poor 
be their natural prey and rightful‘ circumstances and hardly knew 
roperty. I turned and fled. They ‘how to live. In his reduced con- 
jostled and bruised me cruclly dition he was fain to go about to 
among them, and I became great men, begging them to take 
maimed, as you see. I utterly: him in — and to do them justice, 
detest, abominate, and abjure!they did it extensively. 
this Barber, and ever since and} One day in the course of his 
evermore | totally renounce him. | poverty-stricken wanderings, he 
With these concluding words,:came to a large house with two 
the lame young man arose in‘high towers, a spacious hall, 
a sullen way that had something!and abundance of fine gilding, 
very threatening in it, and left’ statuary, and painting. Although 
the company. the house was far from finished, 
Commander of the Faithful,ihe could see enough to assure 
when the lame young man was;him that cnormous sums of 
gone, the guests, turning to the; money must. be lavished upon it. 
Barber, who wore his turban very Ile inquired who was the master 
much on one side and smiled ‘of this wealthy mansion, and re- 
complacently, asked him what'eccived for information that he 
he had to say for himself? The!was a certain Barmecide. (‘The 
Barber immediately danced the! Barmecide, gentlemen, is my 
dance of Mistapit, and sang the/near relation, and, like myself, 
song of Mistafoks, and joked thea lineal descendant of the Pro- 
joke of Jomillah. (rentlemen,! phet, and a born Barber.) 
said he, not at all out of breath; The young man’s twin-brother 
after these performances, it is!passed through the gateway, and 
true that J] am called the Care-icrept submissively onward, until 
less; permit me to recount to: he came into a spacious apart- 
you, as a lively diversion, whatiment, where he descried the 
happened to a twin-brother of: Barmcecide sitting at the upper 
that young man who has soiend in the post of honour, The 
undeservedly abused me, incon-;Barmecide asked the young 
nection with a near relation of:man’s brother what he wanted? 
mine. No one objecting, the; My Lord, replied he, ina pitiful 
Barber related: ’ tone, I am sore distressed, and 
have nonce but high and mighty 
nobles like yourself, to help me. 
That much at least is true, re- 
‘turned the Barmecide, there is 


THE STORY OF THE BARMECIDE 
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no help save in high and mighty! of Reefawm. How do you like 
nobles, it is the appointment of it? Fat? At the same time he 
Allah. But, what is your dis-:| pretended to hand choice mor- 
tress? My Lord, said the young ‘sels to the young man’s brother. 
man’s brother, l am fasting from! Take your fill of it, exclaimed the 
all the nourishment I want, and; Barmecide, there is plenty here, 
— whatever you may please to,do not sparc it, it was cooked for 
think — am in a dangerous ex-|you. May Allah prolong yourlife, 
tremity. <A very little more ai iy ord, said Guld Publeek, you 
any moment, and you would be:are liberal indeed! 
astonished at the figure I should! The Barmecide having boasted 
make. Isitso, indeed? inquired. in this pleasant way of his smo- 
the Barmecide. Sir, returned king dish of Reefawm, which had 
the young man’s brother, I swear no existence, affucted to call for 
by Heaven and Earth that it is.another dish. Ho! cried he, clap- 
so, and Heaven and Earth are’ ping his hands, bring in those 
every hour drawing nearer to the Educational Kabobs. Then, he 
discovery that it is so. Alas,'imitated the action of putting 
poor man! replied the Barme-'some upon the plate of the young 
cide, pretending to have an in-'man’s brother, and went on. 
terestin him. Ho, boy! Bring:How do you like these Educa- 
us of the best here, and let us:tional Kabobs? The cook who 
not spare our liberal measures.'made them is a treasure. Are 
This poor man shall make good they not justly seasoned? Are 
cheer without delay. | they not so honestly made, as to 
Though no boy appeared, gen-'be adapted to all digestions? 
tlemen, and though there was no: You want them very much, I 
sign of the liberal measures of; know, and have wanted them 
which the Barmecide spoke so;this long time. Do you enjoy 
ostentatiously, the young man’s'them? And here is a delicious 
brother, Guld Publeek, endea-: mess, called Foreen Leejun. Eat 
voured to fallin with the Barme-'of it also, for I pride myself 
cide’s humour. Come! cried the upon it, and expect it to bring 
Barmecide, feigning to pour'me great respect and much 
water on his hands, fot us begin ‘friendship from distant lands. 
fair and fresh. How do you like, And this pillau of Church-cndow- 
this purity? Ah, my Lord, re-;ments-and-duties, which you see 
turned Guld Publeek, imitating ‘so beautifully divided, pray how 
the Barmecide’s action, this:do you approve of this pillau? 
is indeed purity: this is in!1t wasinveuted on your account 
truth a delicious beginning.:and no expense has been spared 
Then let us proceed, said the'to render it to your taste. Ho, 
Barmecide, seeming to dry his; boy, bringin that ragout! Now 
hands, with this smoking dishihere, my friend, is a ragout, 
Household Words. XAXI, °6 
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called sar hibatidey theta It engi een. descended from 
is expressly made for poor men’s'the Prophet, had brought his 
eatin: , and I particularly pride ence to this pass, he clapped 
myself uponit. This is indeed ajhis hands three times to summon 
dish at which you may cut and ‘around him his slaves, and in- 
come again. And boy! hasten structed them to force in reality 
c eats ed my good ee ylaaer ne. nee 
ru ubleek, the rare stew of!spoken down the throat of the 
colonial spices, minced crime, | hungry Guld Publeek, together 
hashed poverty, swollen liver of | with a nauseous mess called 
ignorance, stale confusion, rotten are outa and to put snap 
tape, and chopped-up bombast,'in his drink, strew dust on his 
steeped in official sauce, and head, blacken his face, shave his 
garnished with a great deal of \cyebrows, pluck away his beard, 
tongue and a very little brains — insult him and make merry with 
the crowning dish, of which my:him. He then caused him to be 
dear friend never can have attired in a shameful dress and 
es a ee ee ee ere 
rives so well! But, you don e tail, and in this s 
eat with an appetite, mny brother, ' publicly exposed with the in- 
said the Barmecide. J fear the scription round his neck, This is 
repast is hardly to your liking? the punishment of Guld Publeek 
ee cn my Vai aaant wee ee eee a 
turned the guest, whose jaws said he wanted it. Such is the 
ached with pretending to eat, I present droll condition of this 
am Raita ait abe “3 | peers he my peer the aea 
en, said the Barmecide, ‘the Barmecide, sits in the pos 
tone you have cee 50 ear try of cls with his turban very. 
e desscrt. Here are apples of: much on one side, enjoying the 
eg from the ee Gaseds ‘joke. Which I think you will all 
and Admiralty, here is abund-;admitis an excellent one. 
ance of the famous fruit from: 
the Dead Sea that turns to ashcs| Hansardadade having made an 
on the lips, here are dates from{end of the discourse of the lo- 
the Peninsula in great pos ‘quacious Barber, would have in- 
in Sa e neat t ea pe eer om aot no had 
¢ rd, not Brothartoon shut her up 
ae phed the object of his merti= with Dear Eiae it will be 
ment, I] am quite worn out by:shortly daybreak. Get to bed 
your liberality, and can bear no jand be quiet. 
more. 
Gentlemen (continued the lo- = 
quacious Barber), when the hu- 
ourous Barmecide, my near 
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4 i of the capital of Algeria. A won- 
YADACE. iderfuljournalie tho AKUar. aid 
Now yadacdisagame. There‘a magic mirror of Algiers in it- 
are required to play it ncither' self. Commandants d'etat major, 
cards nor dice, cues, balls, chec-, chefs d’escadron, and chirurgiens 
quer-board, counters, fish, pawns, major are mixed up with sheikhs, 
castles nor rooks. It can be mollahs, dervishes and softas; 
played in winter or in summer, at spahis and zouaves indigénes. 
home or abroad, in perfect si-' There are reports of trials for 
lence, amidst the greatest hub-'murder where Moorish women 
bub. The race is to the swift have been slain in deserted gar- 
in yadacc, for the most skilful dens, by choked up wells, under 
player must win. You cannot: the shadows of date-trees—slain 
cheat at yadacc; and itis a game; by brothers and cousins El This, 
that a child of nine may begin, Ben That, and Sidi Somebody — 
and may not have finished when: for the unpardonable castern 
he finds himself an old man of offence of appearing in the pre- 
ninety. _ {sence of Christians without their 
To give you a pron notion ‘veils; the witnesses are sworn on 
of yadacé I must take you to the Koran; the prisoner appears 
Algiers. sv (iat the bar in a snowy burnous; 
Are you acquainted with #hat' the galleries are full of Moorish 
strange town? the sspéé& of ladies in white yashmaksorveils, 
which — half Oganteldialf #ari-' and Jewish women in jewelled 
sian — Pu Ss caamentitl fantasti-! turbans; and the prosecution is 
ca : pater 


| fxeedeeetbary lion that’ conducted hy a Procureur Im- 
hattfad his claws pared and his perial in such a square toque or 
teeth drawn, and has been clip-' cap, and black gown, as you may 
ped, shaven, and curled into a:see any day in the Salle des Pas 
semi-similitude of a French: Perdus of the Paris Palais de 
poodle. I never was in Algiers, | Justice foratwenty-eight shilling 
myself. I mean to go there, of'return-ticket. ‘There is a Mon- 
course (when [ have visited'sieur le President, glib clerks, 
Persia, leeland, Tibet, Venicc,,to read the code Napoleon; gen- 
the ruined cities of Central Ame-;darmes to keep order, and out- 
rica, Heligoland, and a few other ‘side the court a guillotine, spick 
r»laces 1 have down in my note-!and span new from Paris, to 
poGE), but my spirit has been: which the bearded prisouer is, in 
there, and with its aid, that of due course of time, led for execu- 
my friend Doctor Cieco, who was ‘tion in a costume the very coun- 
formerly asurgeon in the Forcign 'terpart of that which Jacob wore 
Legion out there, and a file of! when he went a-courting Laban’s 
the Akbar newspaper I can form |daughters. In the Akbar you 
a tolerably correct mind-picture;may read advertisements of 
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moques to be sold, and milliners 
just arrived from Paris with the 
latest fashions; of balls at the 
ancient palace of the Dey, of a 
coffee-house to be let on lease 
close to the shambles in the Jews 
quarter; of an adjudication in 
the bankruptcy of Skcikh El 
Haschun E! Gouti Mogrebbin, 
and the Jast importation of Doc- 
tor Tintamarre’s Infallible Pec- 
toral Paste. In one column there 
is an announcement of the ap- 
proaching sale by auction of the 
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Moorish cafejee with his stare of 

ipes and tiny fillagree cups of 
bitter coffee full of dregs. ‘The 
sandy up-hill ground. The 
crowded port, where black war- 
steamers are moored by strange 
barques with sails, of fantastic 
ishapes and colours. ‘The boun- 
cing shop of the French epicier, 
who sells groceries, wines, and 
quack medicines, and whose 
smart young shopman, with an 
apron and a spade-eut beard, 
stands at the door; and the 


entire houschold furniture, wear-|dusky unwindowcd stall of the 


ing apparel and jewellery of Sul- 
tana Karadja, deceased — I sup- 
pose about an equivalent to the 
honourable Mrs. Smithers, here. 
Sofas, divans, clocks, jewelled 
pipes, dresses of cloth of gold, 
turbans and gauze bonnets are to 
be sold. The whole reads like 
an execrable French translation 
of a tale in the Arabian Nights. 
Altogether, reading the Akbar, | 
fancy that I know Algiers. J 
seem to sec the deep blue skies, 
the low white houses with pro- 
jecting balconies and porticoes 
painted a vivid green, and roofs 
fantastically tiled. The purple 
shadows that the houses cast. 
The narrow dark lanes where the 
caves meet, and where you walk 
between dead-walls, through 
chinks of which, for aught you 
know, bright eyes may be look- 
ing. The newer strcets with tall 
I’rench houses and pert French 
names; where cafés brilliant with 
plate- glass, gilding and arab- 
esque paintings, quite outstare 

the humble little shieling of the 


native merchant who sits cross- 
legged, smoking on a bale of 
goods in an odour of drugs, per- 
fumed leather, and fragrant to- 
bacco. The motley throng of 
othicers with cigars, and clanging 
spss and kepis knowingly set on 
one Hi@e of the head; of zouaves, 
daridies from the Boulevard des 
Italiens; grisettieidace caps; 
commandants’ Wivebt pink bon - 
nets ; orderly dragoons, Bedotiins 
mounted on fleet Arabs, date and 
sherbet scllers, Jews, fezzes, 
cabs, turbans, yashmaks, bur- 
nouses, lancers’ caps, and felt- 
‘hats, and the many mingled 
smells of pitch, tar, garlic, pot- 
au-feu, attar of roses, caporal 
tobacco, haschish, salt water, 
melons and musk. 

Isthis Algiers | wonder. lfancy, 
erroneously, perhaps, that I can 
divine a city from a newspaper 
— a flask — a shoe — the most 
inconsiderable object. I havea 
clearand counterfeit presentment 
in my mind of Leipsic, from a 
ibook — which I am unable to 
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read —a dimly printed, coarse-! 
papered pamphlet stitched in 
rough blue paper. I can see in: 
it high houses, grave, fat-faced 
children, a predominance of blue 
in the colour for stockings, — 
dinners at one o'clock — much 
beer — much tobacco — a great 
deal of fresh boiled- beef, soup 
and cabbage, — early beds — 
straw-coloured beards — green 
spectacles — large umbrellas, 
and a great many town clocks. | 
should like to know whether 
Leipsie really possesses any of 
these characteristics, A worthy, 
weather-beaten old sea-captam 
once gave me a perfectly definite 
notion of Sierra Leone, in one 
little anecdote. “Sierra Leone, 
sir,” he said: “1’ll tell you what 
Sierra Leone is like. A black 
fellow, sir, goes into the market. 
It’s as hot as — well, — any- 
thing. He buys a melon for three 
farthings — and what does he do 
with it?) The black fellow, sir, 
has’ntaragon. He’s as bare as’ 
arobin. He buys his melon, cuts, 
it. in halves, and scoops out the. 
middle. He sits in one half, 
covers his head with the other, 
wd eats the middle. That’s- 
what he does, sir.” — I sawSierra 
Leone in all its tropical glory, 
cheapness of produce, darkness 
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Few would imagine, while 
watching in a Moorish coffee- 
house the indigénes, as the 
native inhabitants are called, 
playing with a grave and ap- 
parently immovable tranquillity, 
at draughts, chess, or backgam- 
mon -- not speaking, scarcely 
moving — that men, seemingly 
so impassible to the chances of 
loss or gain, were capable of 
feeling the most violent effects 
of the passion for gaming. Yet 
these passions and these effects 
they feel in all their intensity. 
They lack, itis true, the varied 
emotions that winners or losers 
express at the green baize table 
of the trente-et-quarante, the 
particoloured whecl of roulette, 
the good-intention paved court 
of the Stock IXxchange, or the 
velvety sward of the area before 
the Grand Stand at Epsom. But 
no bull or bear, no caster or 
punter, no holder of a betting- 
book who has just lost thousands 
and his last halfpenny, could 
ever show a visage so horribly 
aghast, so despairingly down- 
fallen, so ferociously miserable, 
at that unlucky Algerine player, 
to whom his adversary has just 
pronounced the fatal and trium- 
phant word — Yadace. 

The game is of the utmost 


ot population, gigantic vegeta-, simplicity, and consists solely in 
tiou, and primitive state of man-'abstaining from receiving any- 
ners immediately. ‘thing whatsoever froin the per- 

All this, although you may not son with whom you play. In 
think so, bears upon, concerns, is order to ratify the convention 
yadacé. But to give you yadacé which is established between the 
at once, we will quit Sierra Leone, : parties at the commencement of 
and come back to Algiers. |a game, each player takes by the 
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end a morsel of straw, a slip of; bali,” or ‘Ala bali,” literally, 
paper, or evena blade of grass, “with (or by) my knowledge;” 
which is broken or torn in two that is to say, Ireceive, with 
between them, the sacramental knowledge of reception. It is also 
formula ‘“Yadacé” being pro- agreed that alli things appertain- 
nounced at the same time. After ing to the body may be received 
this, the law of the game is in full, without prejudice to a state of 
force. In some cases, when one yadacé. The Moorish authorities 
of the players imagines that he,mention especialy a kiss or a 
has to deal with an inexperienced ‘grasp of the hand, but they say 
or inattentive player, he imme- ‘nothing ofa blow. Perhaps they 
diately attempts to catch him by think that with a Moslem such a 
presenting him with the piece of gift could never, under any cir- 
straw or paper which has re-;cumstances, be received, but 
mained on his side, under pre- must naturally be returned as 
tence of having it measured soon as given. 
against the other. Should the! Yadacé may more properly be 
novice be foolish enough to ac- looked upon as a game of forfeits 
cept the fragment, the terrible than as one adapted to gambling 
yadact is forthwith thundcred:purposes; but the Algerines 
forth, and the game is lost in the' make — or rather used to make 
very outset. Lut it rarely hap-|— it subscrvient to the good ser- 
pens, save, perhaps, when one of vice of mammon to a tremendous 
the players 1s a European, totally ‘extent. Before the French con- 
a stranger to the traditions of! quest, in the old times of the ay 
the game, that any one is found |and his jewelled fan, with which 
thoughtless enough to be caught, he was wont to rap the fingers of 
in this gross palpable trap. Much!Kuropean consuls when they 
more frequently a struggle of mu-;were impertinent — when the 
tual astuteness, caution, and cir-| Mussulman population of Algiers 
cumspcction begins, which is pro- tole both numerous and wealthy, 
longed for days, weeks, months,|yadacé was in the highest 
and, in imany cases, years. fashion: husbands played at 
As it is almost impossible that;yadacé with their wives; bro- 
persons who live habitually to-|thers with their sisters; friends 
gether should not sometimes find | among themselves — and enorm- 
it unavoidable to take something: ous sums were frequently won 
from one another, it is agreedjaud lost. Houses, gardens, farms, 
upon, in the yadacéan hypothe-|nay, whole estates were often 
sis, that mutual acceptation may|staked; and many a wealthy 
be made of articles, on condition; Moslem saw his fortune depart 
that before an object is touched: from him for having had the im- 
the person who accepts should} prudence to accept a pipe of to- 
say to the person who offers, “Vij bacco, a cup of coffee, a morsel 
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of pilaff, without having pro-|but without success. The wife 
nounced the talismanie words,'of Karamani was young and 
“Fi bali.” However, there were: beautiful; but as yet Allah had 
many players at yadact so cau-'not blessed their union with chil- 
tious and attentive, that they dren. Suddenly it occurred to 
were- enabled to continue the.the cloth-merchant. to make a 
mutual struggle for many ycars,'pilgrimage to the holy city of 
in spite of the most reenions Meaca: He was absent just two 
ruses, and the most deeply-laid: years and nine months; but you 
plots to trap one another. One must know that the pilgrimage 
devoted amateur of yadact, a was undertaken purely with a 
venerable Turk, carried his cau-i view towards yadacd. For the 
tion and determination not to be;cunning Karamani reasoned 
taken ‘in to such an extent, that: within himself thus: “When | 
he never helped himself to a'return home after so long an ab- 
yinch of snutf, of which he was:sence, my wife will be glad to 
immodcrately fond, without re-;see me. She will have forgotten 
peating to himself the formula, ‘all about yadac¢, or at least will 
“Ala bali!” ibe thrown off her guard. She 
If, during the nights of the'will accept, 1 will wager my 
Ramadhan, you happen to stroll beard, a present from her long- 
into any of the Moorish coffee-!absent husband, particularly if 
houses in Algiers, you will find that present happens to be a dia- 
yadacé to be a favourite dice mond ring of great value. Bis- 
with the kawis, or storytellers,!millah, we will sec.” Karamani- 
and groupsof attentive indigenes: oglou bought the ring — a most 
listening to their animated nar-:yorgeous one — and returnin 
rations of feats of intellectual’ safe aud sound to Algiers, entere 
dexterity in yadace-players, and the court-yard of his own house 
hairbreadth escapes by flood just in the cool of the evening. 
and field in that adventurous: l'athma, his wife, was standin 
game. ‘he majority of these'in the inner porch. She looke 
stories are quite untranslateable' younger and more beautiful than 
into western language, and un-'ever; but she was dandling a 
suitable for western ears to hear.' sturdy, curly-headed little boy, 
I think, however, I can find two;some two years old; and all at 
little anecdotes that will give‘ once a golden arrow shot through 
you some idea of the subtleties ‘the heart of the cloth-merchant, 
of yadacé. ‘and a silver voice cried, ‘Kara- 
Karamani-oglou, the son 'ofimani-oglou, you have a son!” 
Teboka-oglou, was a rich cloth-:'Uhe delighted Mussulman rushed 
merchant of Algiers. Five long forward: his face was bathed 
years had Karamani-oglou beeniwith tears of joy. ‘I have a 
playing at yadace with his wife, son!” he gasped. ‘You have, 
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O Oglou!” replied his blushing jealous. Gay young Mussulman 
pou He held out his arms for. sparks trembled as they saw Has- 
the precious burden; he covered 'san-cl-Djeninah waddle across 
the child with kisses; he called the great square of Constantine, 
him whole vocabularies of en-‘or issue from the barber’s, or 
dearing names; when all at once enter the coffee-house. He walked 
he heard a peal of laughter that slowly, and with his legs very 
sounded like the mirth of ten wide apart. His breath was short, 
thousand djinns, afrits, and but his yataghan was long, and 
ghoules; and looking up, he saw he could use it. Once, and once 
l.athma, his wife, dancing about. only, he had detected a young 
the court-yard in her baggy Beyjzade, lbrahim-el-Majki, sa- 
trowsers, and shaking the strings crilegiously attempting to accost. . 
of sequins in her hair. Fromher his wife as she came from the 
had emanated the djinn-like bath, and having even the hardi- 
Jaughter, and she was crying, hood to lift a corner of her veil. 
“Yadacé! Karamani-oglou! “Allah Akbar! God is great!” 
Yadacé! O my lord! Yadacé! Hassan the vizier was wont to 
O my caliph! Yadae¢, O my say, pulling from a small green 
effendi! Yadacé! yadacé! ya- silk purse in his girdle a silver 
dacé! Thou saidst not, ‘Fi bali!’ skewer, upon which appeared to 
when thou tookest the childfrom.be three dried-up_ shrivelled 
my arms. Yadacé!” ‘oysters. ‘This is the nose, and 

“Go to Eblis!” roared the these are the ears of Ibrahim-el- 
enraged Karamani-oglou, letting Majki.”. Whereupon the behold- 
the little boy fall flop upon the ers would shudder, and Hassan- 
ead tne of the court, where he el-Djeninah would replace his 

ay howling, with nobody to pick trophies in his girdle and waddle 
him up. away. 

From the foregoing, and espe-' Hassan had four wives, — Zou- 
cially from the following anec-'luki Khanoum, Suleima Kha- 
dote, it would appear that it is noum, Gaza Khanoum, and Leila 
in the highest degree dangerous Khanoum. Khanoum, be it un- 
to play at yadacé with your wife. derstood, means Lady, Madame, 

assan-el-Djeninah was, thirty Donna, Signora. Now, if Has- 
years since, vizier and chief fa- san-el-Djeninah was jealous of 
vourite to the Pasha of the Oud-:his wives, they, you may be sure, 
jak of Constantine. He was the. were jealous of each other, -—save 
fattest man in the pachalic, and,:poor little Leila, the youngest 
than that, was reckoned to,wife (the poor child was only 
jiiieltiet jealous husband in sixteen years old), who was not 
ae Barbary. It is some-:of a jealous disposition at all; 
ing@aeee'the most jealous ina, but who, between the envy of her 
We all husbands are sister-wives, who hated her, and 
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the unceasing watchfulness of|frequented. He caused the men- 
her husband), who loved her with|fonce, or little round aperture in 
inconvenient fondness, ledater-jthe wall of the queublou, or 
rible life of it. Leila Khanoum|alcove of her apartment (which 
was Hassan’s favourite wife. He ! menfonce looked into the street) 
would suffer her, but no one else,|to be bricked up. He studied the 
to fill his pipe, to adjust the| language of flowers (which in the 
jewelled mouth-piece to his lips,! east is rather more nervous and 
and to tickle the soles of his| forcible a tongue than with us) 
august feet when he wished to be|in order that he might be able to 
luiled to sleep. He would oil esatmine Leila’s bouquets, and 
for hours upon the cushions of! discoverwhetherany floral billct- 
his divan, listening while she;doux had been sent her from out- 
sang monotonous love-sonys,|side. ‘lo complete his system of 
rocking herself to and fro the|espionnage, he cultivated a warm 
while, and accompanying herself! and intimate friendship with Ali 
upon the little guitar called a!ben Assa, the opium merchant, 
youithrah, as itis the manner of; whose house direetly faced his 
Moorish ladies to do. He gave} own, in order that he might have 
her rich suits of brocade and/the pleasure of sitting secretly at 
cloth of gold; he gave her a white|the window thereof, at periods 
donkey from Spain to ride on;when he was supposed to be 
when she went to the bath; hejmiles away, and watching who 
gave her jewels and Spanish/entered or left the mansion op- 
doubloons to twine in her tress-! posite. 
es; scented tobacco to smoke,| One day, as he was occupied 
and hennah for her eyelids and)in this manner, he saw his wife’s 
fingernails; finally, he conde-|female negro slave emerge from 
scended to play with her for ajhis house, look round cautiously, 
princely stake — nothing less‘asif to ascertain if she were ob- 
than the repudiation of the other;served, and beckon with her 
three wives, and the settlement/hand. Then, from a dark pas- 
of all his treasures upon her first-|save, he saw issue a young man 
born — at yadacc. habited as a Frank. The ac- 
At the same time, as I have/cursed giaour looked round cau- 
observed, he was terribly jealous | tiously , as the negro had done, 
of her, and watched her, night; crossed the road, whispered to 
and day, with the patience of ajher, slipped some money into 
beaver, the perspicuity of a lynx, | her hand ; and then the treacher- 
the cunning of a fox, and thejous and guilty pair entered the 
ferocity of a wolf. He kept spies! mansion together. . 
about her. He bribed the trades-| Hassan-c -Djeninah betke out 
men with whom she dealt, andjina cold perspiration. , hen he 
the attendants at the baths she | began to burn like live coals. 
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Then he foamed at the ‘mouth.| ‘My lord, I have it not,” stam- 
Then he got his moustachios be-|mered Leila Khanoum. ‘T have 
tween his; teeth, and gnawed |lost it —I have sent it to be re- 
them. ‘Then he tore his beard. | paired.” 
‘Then he dug his nails into the “The key!” screamed Hassan- 
palms of his hands. Then he/el-Djeninah, looking ten thou- 
clapped his hand upon the hilt of! sand Bluebeards at once. 
the scimetar, and said — With tears and trembling Leila 
_‘‘As to the black slave, child/at length handed him the key, 
of Jehanum and Abriman as shé/and then flung herself on her 
is, she shall walk on the palms|knees, as if to entreat mercy. 
of her hands all the days of her}The infuriated Ilassan opencd 
life; for if there be any virtue in|the chest. ‘There was somebody 
the bastinado, I will leave her|inside, certainly, and that some- 
no feet to walk upon. Astothe/hody was habited as a giaour; 
giaour, by the beard of the Pro-|put’ beneath the Frank habit 
phet, 1 will have his head. there were the face and form of 
Long before this speech was|T,ylu, Leila Khanoum’s Georgian 
finished, he had crossed the] lave. 


road, traversed his court-yard, “What is this?” asked the be- 
entered his house, ascended the) yigered Hassan, looking round. 


staircase, and gained the portal |«, ase a ‘ 
of his wife’s ear nacie He tore ae ‘s eae at my beard? 
aside the silken curtains, and “ Yadacd!” 
rushed into the room, livid with |); re 
rage, just as Leila Khanoum was 
in the act of bending over a large 
chest of richly-carved wood, in 
which she kept her suits of bro- 
cade and cloth of gold, her jewels} . : : 
and her sequins. Hassan-el-|S!2 slave, making a low obei- 
Djeninah saw the state of affairs |540S° 
ata glance. The giaour mustbe| . Yadace,” echoed the negress, 
in that chest! with a horrible grin, and showing 

He knocked over the wretched | her white teeth. 
black slave as one might anine-| ‘Allah Akbar!” said Hassan- 
pin, rushed to the chest, and tried |el-Djeninah, looking very fool- 
to raise the lid. It was locked. |1sh. 

“The key, woman! — .The| And such is the game of Ya- 
key!” he roared. dacé. 
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screained Leila 
hanoum, throwing herself down 
on the divan, and rolling about 
in ecstasy. “‘Yadacé, Oh, my 
lord, for you took the key!” 
“Yadacé,” repeated the Geor- 
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